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Mr.  Robert  Trevelyan  has  forestalled  me  in  his  little 
book  Thamyris,  or  Is  there  a  Future  for  Poetry?  But  I 
find  his  judgments  for  the  most  part  so  parochial  and  his 
style  so  unadventurous  that  in  spite  of  the  wide  applause 
he  has  won  from  the  elder  critics  I  am  not  deterred  from 
signing  a  minority  report  at  variance  with  his.  Mr.  J.  B.  S. 
Haldane  also,  in  his  Daedalus;  or  the  Future  of  Science, 
has  a  few  lines  to  spare  for  the  future  of  Poetry;  and  it 
would  be  well  to  treat  of  the  views  of  both  these  writers 
before  making  an  independent  forecast. 

Mr.  Trevelyan’s  chief  concern  is  the  change  that  has 
come  over  poetry  since  it  ceased  to  be  chanted  or  sung 
and  began  a  new  life  as  the  spoken,  written,  or  printed 
line.  Now  these  are  important  changes,  if  not  particularly 
new  ones.  The  regular  chanting  or  singing  element  in 
poetry  had  already  begun  to  disappear  in  mediaeval  times, 
and  except  as  a  small  and  somewhat  extravagant  cult  no 
longer  survives :  because  it  has  been  discovered  that 
speech,  particularly  under  emotion,  though  it  does  not 
employ  the  pure  diatonic  scale,  has  a  music  of  its  own 
which  can  be  as  agreeable  as  it  is  complex,  and  the  chanting 
of  modern  poetry,  so  far  from  giving  it  richer  life,  has  in 
my  experience  the  exact  opposite  effect :  the  chant  is 
seldom  more  than  a  self-conscious  and  lugubrious  drone. 
The  change  from  the  chanted  or  spoken  to  the  written  or 
printed  line  is  also  no  novelty,  dating  back  as  it  does 
behind  the  invention  of  printing  to  the  great  copying 
schools  of  the  ancient  world  :  these  circulated  books  far 
more  freely  among  the  cultured  classes  than  is  now  realised. 
But  the  effects  on  poetry  of  this  change  grow  yearly 
more  apparent.  Books  get  cheaper  and  more  numerous, 
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public  recitations  fewer;  the  Victorian  habit  of  reading 
aloud  in  the  home  is  dying;  poetic  drama  is  on  its  last 
legs  theatrically;  so  that  the  spoken  line  is  temporarily 
overshadowed  by  the  printed  line.  True,  poetry  will  never 
become  a  purely  printed  art,  for  the  poet  is  too  fond  of 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  but  unless  new  developments  of 
broadcasting  or  a  great  simplification  and  improvement  of 
the  gramophone  make  it  possible  to  listen  to  poetry  with 
as  great  ease  as  one  picks  up  a  book  of  verse,  the  art  of 
writing  verse  for  the  eye  and  the  inner  ear  will  progress, 
to  the  disadvantage  of  poetry  composed  for  the  outer  ear. 
It  is  not  enough  to  advise,  as  Mr.  Trevelyan  does,  that 
we  should  read  with  this  inward  ear  and  give  the  lines  the 
same  temfo  as  if  they  were  being  spoken.  For  poetry, 
when  printed  or  written,  has  a  unique  character :  though 
we  may  owe  it  to  our  ear  to  translate  typography  into  sound, 
the  importance  of  the  first  visual  impact  must  not  be  senti¬ 
mentally  discounted  for  the  sake  of  the  singing  tradition. 

There  are  startling  variations  in  the  acceptability  of  a 
poem,  according  to  the  style  in  which  it  is  set  down  on  the 
page.  A  poem  typewritten  almost  always  looks  unattrac¬ 
tive.  The  conventions  of  setting  down  poetry  are,  as  it 
were,  the.  corridor  through  which  we  pass  to  the  garden 
of  imagination.  If  that  corridor  is  white-tiled  like  the 
entrance  to  a  public  baths,  or  stuffy  like  the  entrance  to 
a  museum,  or  postered  like  the  entrance  to  a  tube  station, 
we  enter  the  garden  in  the  wrong  frame  of  mind.  The 
typewriter  is  in  my  experience  still  too  commercial  to  serve 
as  a  proper  introduction  to  the  receptive  imaginative  mood. 

On  the  other  hand  the  original  manuscript  of  a  poem,  to 
any  reader  who  is  at  all  sensitive  to  handwriting,  will  often 
give  so  much  inside  information  as  to  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  poet  (far  more  than  could  be  got  by  hearing 
the  poet  read  the  piece  in  question)  that  the  oppression  of 
personality  in  the  handwriting  may  actually  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  concentrate  on  the  particular  poem  itself.  There 
remains  printing.  But  there  is  printing  and  printing. 
The  habit,  for  instance,  of  printing  English  poetry  in 
Italian  types  or  modern  poems  in  old-English  types  has  a 
most  confusing  effect  on  the  reader ;  and  there  is  no  poem 
that  cannot  be  made  more  dignified  than  it  ever  was  before 
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or  more  vulgar  than  anyone  could  expect  it  had  the  power 
of  being,  by  judicious  choice  of  print  and  printer  and 
paper. 

A  small  matter  like  the  convention  which  gives  a  capital 
letter  and  a  new  line  to  every  line  of  poetry  is  of  immense 
importance.  I  never  discovered  how  good  Mr.  Sacheverell 
Sitwell’s  poems  were  until  he  had  consented  to  use  the 
initial  capital  letter :  after  two  books  in  which  the  lower 
case  was  used.  And  then  spelling.  Who  will  deny  that 
Milton’s  On  a  Solemn  Mustek  or  Webster’s  The  White 
Divel  or  Blake’s  The  Tyger  get  a  powerful  hold  on  our 
imaginations  before  we  have  even  begun  to  read  the  poetry  ? 
Or  who  could  read  Keats’  St.  Agnes'  Eve  in  “  simplifyd 
speling  ”  and  still  be  entranced  ?  These  startling  effects 
do  not  correspond  with  any  change  of  tone  or  accent  in  the 
spoken  line,  and  there  are  therefore  many  who  will  protest 
that  these  effects  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  poetry  itself. 
But  this  is  to  insist  sentimentally  on  the  absolute  priority 
of  the  spoken  line.  The  fact  is,  poetry  read  silently  and 
poetry  spoken  aloud  are  divergent  arts ;  and  we  may  sum¬ 
marise  their  different  characters  as  follows. 

In  the  first  place  the  outward  ear  has  a  far  shorter 
memory  than  the  conjunction  of  eye  and  inward  ear.  It 
readily  forgets  end-rhymes  separated  by  more  than  three 
intervening  lines,  unusual  words  recurring  at  a  longish 
interval  and  structural  signposts  of  various  kinds;  but  it 
has  a  far  greater  sensitivity  to  the  variation  of  vowel  and 
consonant,  to  internal  rhyme  and  to  awkward  concurrence 
of  consonants  (technically  called  “  syzygy  ”).  I  notice  in 
Mr.  Turner’s  recent  Landscape  of  Cytherea  more  than  a 
few  awkwardnesses  of  syzygy  in  contexts  where  a  harmoni¬ 
ous  flow  is  intended.  “  Sun’s  shadow,”  “  Soul’s  gullies 
strewn,”  “  frost’s  cascade,”  “  these  shadows  shone,”  “  rocks 
spring,”  occur  on  a  single  page  :  and  there  are  rhymes  sepa¬ 
rated  by  nine  and  ten  lines.  As  poetry  for  silent  reading 
both  these  irregularities  are  quite  legitimate;  the  inward 
ear  can  and  naturally  does  slur  over  its  syzygal  difficulties, 
and  as  the  eye  reads  faster  than  the  voice  speaks,  the 
rhyme-echo  does  not  die  away  so  quickly;  but  as  spoken 
poetry  the  poem  would  be  severely  handicapped. 
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The  next  obvious  difference  is  that  poetry  of  simple 
content  can  become  very  significant  when  spoken :  the 
same  poem,  printed,  is  intellectually  negligible,  and  one 
is  tempted  to  say  “  My  ear  deceived  me  ” ;  whereas  poetry 
of  highly  concentrated  content  is  impossible  to  hear  with 
enjoyment  until  it  has  been  read  and  thoroughly  digested 
by  the  eye.  The  eye  is  a  very  summary,  shrewd,  super¬ 
cilious  organ,  as  it  were  the  enquiries  clerk  of  the  mind, 
and  cannot  be  bothered  with  a  visiting  poem  that  has  no  air 
of  immediate  distinction  to  commend  it;  and  the  beauty  of 
a  poem  may  lie — quite  adventitiously,  the  eye  will  claim — 
in  the  inflexions  of  voice  intended  by  the  poet,  inflexions 
for  which  the  printer  has  not  yet  discovered  even  an 
approximate  notation.  The  ear  is  a  much  simpler  and 
sympathetic  official,  and  once  buttonholed  will  often  com¬ 
mend  to  the  management  what  the  eye  would  call  a  most 
undeserving  case,  for  though  the  ear  may  be  wilfully 
blind,  the  eye  is  inclined  to  deafness.  The  ear  can  never 
properly  appreciate  a  difficult  poem  of  remote  reference, 
intricate  structure  and  unusual  diction.  For  when  a  poem 
is  printed  it  is  always  possible  to  refer  back,  to  pause  and 
puzzle  and  still  keep  the  continuity  of  rhyme  alive  :  in  the 
spoken  poem  there  is  no  such  licence ;  once  a  spoken  poem 
begins,  its  rhyme-echoes  and  the  rhyme  of  its  parts  are 
quite  destroyed  by  any  puzzling  or  interruption. 

The  ear  and  eye  are  both  fallible  in  their  interpretations 
of  the  poet’s  intentions,  but  in  different  ways.  The  ear 
may  mishear  words  such  as  “  all  together  ”  or  “  in  deed  ” 
as  if  they  were  “  altogether  ”  and  “  indeed,”  and  make 
even  wilder  mistakes,  particularly  with  proper  names,  and 
cannot  readily  distinguish,  say,  between  discreet  and 
discrete,  whereas  the  eye  can  go  even  farther  astray,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  mistaking  of  rhythm.  A  regular  two-stress 
line  like  Swinburne’s  Hertha  can  be  read  as  a  four-stress 
line,  or  vice  versa.  Even  the  careful  examination  of  the 
context  sometimes  prevents  the  poet’s  intention,  if  it  be, 
say,  ironic  or  playful,  from  coming  through,  and  I  have 
given  an  instance  in  my  Poetic  Unreason  of  a  passage  in 
Shakespeare — 

Passed  there  a  buck  this  way? 

No,  but  two  does — 
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being  mistaken  by  the  eye  for  an  intentionally  absurd  non- 
sequitur  where  “  does  ”  was  read  as  a  verb  and  not  as  a 
substantive. 

The  future  of  poetry,  then,  will  be  concerned  for  a 
start  with  the  problem,  how  the  outward  ear  which  carries 
with  it  the  inward  eye  and  the  outward  eye  which  carries 
with  it  the  inward  ear  may  be  satisfied  by  the  same  poem 
equally.  It  is  a  problem  partly  of  word-mechanics  and 
partly  of  psychology.  On  the  whole  the  adjustment  tends 
at  present  to  be  unfair  to  the  ear.  A  striking  exception  is 
Mr.  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay,  the  American,  whose  verses 
are  all  primarily  intended  for  recitation.  They  have  a 
very  bare  look  in  print  and  a  directness  of  statement  which 
the  enquiries  clerk  finds  positively  rustic,  but,  as  Mr. 
Lindsay  himself  recites  them,  they  are  strangely  effective. 
A  fair  adjustment  between  written  or  spoken  poetry  is,  I 
believe,  possible  once  the  demands  of  each  are  fully  and 
equally  realised.  For  instance,  it  may  be  desirable  in 
the  ear’s  interest  to  allow  time  for  a  mental  adjustment 
after  and  even  before  the  use  of  an  unusual  word  or  one 
highly  charged  with  reference.  In  Shakespeare’s  “  It 
would  rather  The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine  ”  there  is 
a  distinct  pause  made  after  “  the  multitudinous  ”  by  the 
concurrence  of  two  s’s,  and  between  “  seas  ”  and  “  in¬ 
carnadine  ”  there  is  again  a  tendency  to  give  a  slight 
pause,  owing  perhaps  to  the  displacement  of  “  would  ” 
from  the  word  it  governs. 

So  also  a  modern  poet,  Mr.  Bertram  Higgins,  in  his 
poem  Ulysses  in  Ithaca  writes  : — 

Robbed  of  its  element  of  wet 

And  discrete  on  a  dune, 

where  the  unusual  word  “  discrete,”  which  has  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  “  discreet,”  is  given  an  introducing  pause 
by  the  necessity  of  separating  the  d  of  “  and  ”  and  the  d 
of  “  discrete,”  and  a  following  pause  by  the  tendency  to 
avoid  putting  a  heavy  stress  on  the  word  “  on.”  It  must 
be  noticed  that  these  pauses,  which  have  the  effect  almost 
of  inverted  commas,  do  to  some  extent  help  the  ear  to 
recognise,  uninformed  by  the  eye,  that  it  is  not  the 
ordinary  “discreet”  which  is  being  used.  The  details 
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of  this  adjustment  we  may  leave  future  poets  to  settle; 
and  if  ever  they  reintroduce  with  a  difference  the 
Alexandrian  tricks  of  shaping  poems  in  the  form  of  wings, 
crosses,  pyramids  and  so  on,  and  burying  acrostics  in  them 
solely  for  the  ingenious  delight  of  the  eye ;  or  if  they  write 
poetry  solely  for  public  declamation,  that  is  no  concern 
of  ours.  Eye  poetry  and  ear  poetry  are  both  worthy 
arts,  if  distinguished.  At  this  point  it  must  be  observed 
that  though  the  subsidiary  senses — smell,  touch,  taste — are 
not  the  direct  means  by  which  we  take  in  poetry,  as  inward 
senses  they  are  most  important  vehicles  of  thought  and 
must  be  used  to  give  completeness  to  the  poetic  life. 

To  return  to  Mr.  Trevelyan  :  he  conducts  an  enquiry 
into  the  future  of  verse-poems  and  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  anything  may  happen,  but  he  sincerely  hopes  that  it 
won’t.  Several  of  his  statements  puzzle  me  a  good  deal : 
for  instance,  this  :  “  Blank  verse  is  the  oldest  of  our  verse- 
forms,”  which  is  wildly  unhistorical ;  even  if,  as  Mr. 
Trevelyan  suggests  oddly  enough,  Chaucer’s  rhymed 
couplet  can  be  so  regarded.  And  again,  “  The  conscious 
principle  according  to  which  English  verse  has  been 
written  from  the  time  of  Chaucer  until  recent  years  has 
been  that  of  syllable  counting.”  This  is  only  true  of  one  of 
the  main  strands  of  English  poetry.  It  is  true  that  this 
has  been  the  principle  of  the  cultured  prosody  imposed 
on  English  from  the  Continent  and  productive  of  a  great 
deal  of  noble  verse;  but  the  earlier  native  prosody  which 
takes  small  stock  of  syllables,  reckoning  instead  musically 
by  the  stress-centres  of  the  line  and  the  time  interval 
between  them,  has  never  been  driven  from  popular  poetry 
and  has  frequently  been  adopted  by  poets  of  culture.  The 
readiest  examples  of  native  prosody  are  to  be  found  in 
nursery  rhyme  and  country  ballad  : — 

Misty  moisty  was  the  mom, 

Chilly  was  the  weather ; 

There  I  met  an  old  man 
Dressed  all  in  leather, 

Dressed  all  in  leather 
Against  the  wind  and  rain ; 

It  was  how  do  you  do?  and  how  do  you  do? 

And  how  do  you  do?  again. 
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There  once  was  a  man 
So  vain  and  so  proud, 

He  walked  on  stilts 
To  be  seen  by  the  crowd, 

Up  above  the  chimney-pots 
Tall  as  a  mast. 

And  all  the  people  ran  about 
Shouting  till  he  passed. 

.At  Wednesbury  there  was  a  cocking, 

A  match  between  Newton  and  Scroggin ; 

The  colliers  and  nailers  left  work 
And  all  to  old  Spittle’s  went  jogging  : 

To  see  this  noble  sport 
Many  noblemen  resorted. 

And  though  they  had  but  little  money. 

Yet  that  little  they  freely  sported. 

Though  the  syllables  in  each  case  number  most  irregularly, 
nobody  can  deny  that  the  pieces  scan. 

In  the  earliest  English  verse  these  stress-centres  (for 
often  the  stress  is  not  on  one  syllable  but,  as  in  how  do 
you  do  and  how  do  you  do,  spread  over  two  or  three)  are 
marked  clearly  by  alliteration.  Anglo-Saxon  verse  is  all 
alliterative  and  stressed;  its  syllables  are  uncounted.  In 
the  fourteenth  century  came  William  Langland,  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  Chaucer’s ;  though  the  most  famous  of  the 
middle  English  poets  to  revive  the  Anglo-Saxon  allitera¬ 
tive  metre  he  was  by  no  means  the  only  one.  In  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  John  Skelton,  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  three 
or  four  outstanding  English  poets,  though  reducing  the 
alliteration,  adding  rhyme  and  even  using  the  lineal 
arrangement  of  rhyme-royal,  wrote  in  the  native  style  as 
often  as  in  the  Continental.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
Shakespeare,  who  had  been  dominated  at  his  first  visit  to 
London  by  the  Continental  prosody  in  vogue  at  the 
theatres,  gradually  rediscovered  his  popular  inheritance 
and  developed  the  foppish  blank  verse  that  Surrey  and 
Wyatt  had  brought  from  Italy  into  a  metre  in  which  both 
principles,  native  and  Continental,  interacted;  it  was  a 
metre  capable  at  times  of  stresses  as  turbulent  as  those  in 
Beowulf,  while  at  others  it  would  still  strut  syllabically 
like  a  fine  gentleman. 

The  two  principles  of  prosody  correspond  in  a  marked 
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way  with  contrary  habits  of  life,  with  political  principles; 
the  Continental,  with  the  classical  principle  of  preordained 
structure,  law  and  order,  culture  spreading  downwards 
from  the  educated  classes — the  feudal  principle ;  the  native 
English,  with  what  Mr.  John  Ransom  calls  the  Gothic 
principle,  one  of  organic  and  unforeseen  growth,  warm 
blood,  impulsive  generosity  and  frightful  error — the  com¬ 
munal  principle,  threatening  the  Classic  scheme  from 
below.  The  rare  poets  who  have  contrived  to  reconcile 
the  two  principles  have  always  had,  like  Skelton  and 
Shakespeare,  one  foot  firmly  planted  in  the  aristocratic  set 
and  the  other  equally  firmly  in  the  crowd.  The  future  of 
English  prosody  depends  enormously  on  the  outcome  of 
the  class  antagonism  that  undoubtedly  is  now  in  full  swing : 
a  Red  victory  would  bring  with  it,  I  believe,  a  renewal  of 
the  native  prosody  in  a  fairly  pure  form;  as  the  White 
domination  of  the  eighteenth  century  made  for  pure 
classicism,  and  kept  it  dominant  until  the  Romantic 
Revival,  intimately  connected  with  the  French  Revolution, 
re-introduced  stress-prosody. 

Dr.  Scripture  has  made  one  very  important  point 
about  classical  prosody  ;  that  it  is  tinged  with  what  he  calls 
the  typographical  fallacy,  namely,  that  the  space  between 
printed  letters  and  the  space  between  printed  words  repre¬ 
sent  an  actual  time-interval,  or  at  least  that  it  is  possible 
to  divide  a  verse  up  into  feet  by  driving  wedges  between 
syllables.  Whereas,  excepting  definite  long  pauses  for 
ease  or  emphasis,  poetry,  as  spoken,  is  really  one  continu¬ 
ous  flow  of  the  voice-stream,  and  when  a  sensitive  instru¬ 
ment  is  set  to  record  it,  there  is  nothing  of  a  regular  rise 
and  fall  in  the  resultant  wavy  line  drawn  to  indicate  either 
syllables  or  feet.  That  most  of  English  classical  poetry, 
while  conforming  typographically  to  the  syllable-counting 
principle  and  to  the  rigid  dualism  of  “short  or  long?” 
that  goes  with  it,  gets  its  quality  from  a  far  subtler  musical 
scheme  than  that  of  an  ordered  sequence  of  approximately 
identical  feet,  iambs,  dactyls  and  what  not.  That,  in  fact, 
the  musical  delight  we  derive  from,  say,  Gray’s  Elegy  is 
not  and  never  was  one  of  elementary  arithmetic,  but  is 
based  really  on  the  variance  of  distance,  pitch  and  sonority 
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between  what  custom  arithmetically  marks  off  as  identical 
feet.  This  is  not  to  deny  the  legitimacy  of  thinking  in 
syllables :  a  syllable  is  a  useful  convention,  and  its  adop¬ 
tion  in  classical  poety  has  led  to  the  calming  and  slowing 
down  of  rhythm,  suitable  for  grave  and  reflective  thought. 
Its  neglect,  in  the  prosody  of  stress-centres,  has  made  for 
fury  and  ecstasy. 

This  brings  us  to  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  account  of  vers  litre. 
He  writes  :  “  Success  of  ‘  free  verse  ’  is  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  in  which  we  are  made  aware  of  a  fixed  metrical  base 
underlying  the  irregularities.  But  what  are  we  to  think 
of  this  kind  of  thing? 

Come,  my  songs,  let  us  express  our  baser  passions. 

Let  us  express  our  envy  for  a  man  with  a  steady  job  and  no  worry 
about  the  future.” 

He  comments ;  “  But  it  would  almost  seem  that  at  times 
free  verse  is  no  more  than  an  excuse  for  uttering  futilities 
and  ineptitudes  that  we  should  not  have  dared  to  express 
in  honest  prose.”  Honest  prose  indeed  ;  an  appeal  to  pre¬ 
judice  !  And  what  about  the  enormous  amount  of  futile 
and  inept  verse  in  traditional  dress  ?  And  why  “  'fixed 
metrical  base  ?  ” 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  of  modern 
music  has  been  the  constant  changing  of  time  and  idiom  in 
the  course  of  even  a  short  piece ;  at  each  change  it  is  the 
listener’s  obligation  no  less  than  the  musician’s  to  be  aware 
of  the  change.  So  in  poetry :  to  limit  poetry  to  a  fixed 
metrical  base  is  asking  for  trouble.  The  monstrous  effect 
of  standardising  the  rhythm  of  even  so  ancient  a  poem  as 
The  Holy  Land  of  W alsinghame  to  a  fixed  metrical  base 
will  readily  be  admitted. 

The  claim  of  free  verse  is  that  actually  each  line,  not 
only  each  stanza  or  passage,  may  be  subject  to  a  new 
musical  change.  Now  if  the  reader  does  not  recognise 
this  change  it  is  his  fault  as  much  as  it  is  the  poet’s ;  and  if 
he  does,  and  still  doesn’t  like  the  rhythm,  that  again  is  as 
much  his  fault  as  the  poet’s  that  their  musical  tastes  differ. 
Admitted,  few'  poets  who  write  free  verse  have  any  great 
sense  of  musical  unity;  they  cannot  often  relate  the 
changes  to  any  appreciable  unity  of  structure.  But  this 
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can  be  and  has  been  done;  and  the  failure  to  get  more 
than  an  episodic  interest  in  a  poem  is  just  as  marked  in 
poems  written  in  stanzas  or  couplets  as  in  free  verse. 
Local  rhythmic  felicities  in  English  poetry  are,  compara¬ 
tively,  far  more  numerous  than  poems  whose  general 
rhythmic  structure  commends  itself  without  remarkable 
local  excitements. 

The  Whitmanic  couplet  that  Mr.  Trevelyan  holds  out 
for  scorn  seems  to  me  clear  enough  :  the  long  second  line 
expresses  admirably  the  rhythm  of  a  man,  in  fact,  with  a 
steady  job  and  no  worries  about  the  future.  And  again, 
all  “  honest  prose  ”  is  capable  of  reduction  to  poetry  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  letting  it  fall  into  short  lines  each 
capable  of  a  rhythm.  Most  sermons,  for  instance,  can  be 
readily  reduced  to  blank  verse.  Conversely,  all  poetry  can 
be  written  and  read  as  prose ;  rhymes,  “  poetical  ”  inversions 
and  archaisms  are  the  only  ingredients  that  give  it  away, 
at  all  easily.  But  the  fact  is  that  in  reading  prose  or  in 
reading  verse  quite  a  different  attitude  is  adopted  by  the 
reader;  and  it  is  this  attitude  more  than  the  intrinsic 
quality  of  the  writing  that  logically  decides  whether  it  is 
prose  or  poetry  that  is  being  read.  Of  this  I  shall 
shortly  treat. 

Meanwhile  let  us  turn  from  Mr.  Trevelyan  to  Mr. 
J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  our  second  prophet.  In  his  remarkable 
essay  on  The  Future  of  Science,  Mr.  J.  B.  S.  Haldane, 
while  lavish  of  his  quotations  from  poets  living  and  dead, 
takes  a  gloomy  view  of  the  poetic  scene.  He  holds  that 
the  decay  of  poetry  to-day  is  due  to  the  defective  education 
of  the  poets;  the  poet  must  understand  his  subject  matter. 
He  affirms  that  at  present  not  a  single  competent  poet 
understands  industrial  life,  that  no  poet  since  Shelley  has 
been  up-to-date  in  chemical  knowledge,  and  that  if  we 
want  poets  to  interpret  physical  science,  which  is,  says  Mr. 
Haldane,  vastly  more  stimulating  to  the  imagination  than 
the  classics,  we  must  see  that  our  possible  poets  are  in¬ 
structed  in  science  and  economics.  “  Not  until  our  poets 
are  once  more  drawn  from  the  educated  classes  (I  speak 
as  a  scientist)  will  they  appeal  to  the  average  man  by 
showing  him  that  beauty  in  his  own  life,  as  Homer  and 
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Virgil  appealed  to  the  street  urchins  who  scrawled  their 
verses  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii.” 

There  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  loose  thinking  in  this 
short  paragraph;  the  last  sentence  particularly  is  brimful 
of  mischief  and  misstatement.  It  reads  as  a  challenge, 
but  accepting  it  as  a  professional  poet,  I  must  allow  Mr. 
Haldane  choice  of  weapons,  which  will  of  course  be  the 
scientific  method.  Then  to  isolate  his  facts  or  assump¬ 
tions,  test  them  critically  in  turn,  tabulating  them  with 
ff,  b,  and  c. 

(a)  Poetry  is  in  decay  because  poetry  has  lost  touch  with  science; 
and  science  is  the  chief  interest  of  the  average  Englishman  to-day. 

My  comment  is  that  decay  presupposes  a  prime;  but 
poetry  has  never  had  a  prime  in  which  it  has  been  in  touch 
with  the  average  man  except  in  societies  where  the  poet 
has  not  yet  specialised  as  a  bard  and  which  are  so  homo¬ 
geneous  that  all  duties  and  pastimes  are  interchangeable. 
Or  in  advanced  societies  where  in  a  common  calamity  or 
triumph  the  distinction  of  class,  education,  occupation 
and  so  on  temporarily  disappear  and  the  consequent 
poetry  has  an  appeal  as  wide  as  it  is  intense.  Decay  and 
prime  then  are  purely  local  phenomena  occurring  in 
different  levels  of  society,  which  as  high-brow,  low-brow, 
and  mezzo-brow  have  no  discoverable  literary  contact ;  and 
even  so  they  are  not  absolute  terms,  as  one  may  talk 
of  the  prime  and  decay  of  roses  or  the  human  body. 
Shakespeare’s  Temfest  in  one  sense  is  the  prime  of 
English  imaginative  drama;  but  if  the  prime  is  to  be  put 
at  Marlowe’s  Tamerlaine  or  Kidd’s  Spanish  Tragedy^  the 
Tempest  must  be  admitted  to  show  signs  of  the  decay  of 
those  elements  which  made  the  former  plays  admirable. 

Moreover,  science  itself  is  not  the  interest  of  the 
average  Englishman  any  more  than  poetry.  There  is  a 
high-brow  science  class  really  interested  in  its  develop¬ 
ments  :  a  mezzo-brow  science  class  grateful  for  the  com¬ 
forts  it  provides;  and  a  low-brow  class  more  or  less  in¬ 
different  to  it,  except  as  its  development  affects  wages  and 
labour.  And  even  within  the  limits  of  brow-classification 
what  does  average  mean?  Until  a  cerebral  index  can  be 
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arranged  to  decide  intelligence  as  readily  as  a  cephalic 
index  decides  race,  and  until  poems  can  be  subjected  to  a 
critical  analysis  as  readily  as  physical  substances  are  to 
spectral  analysis,  we  cannot  scientifically  assume  that  an 
average  can  in  either  case  be  struck. 

(b)  There  has  been  no  poet  up-to-date  in  chemistry  since  Shelley;  our 
competent  poets  are  also  uneducated  in  the  science  of  economics,  ani 
unacquainted  with  industrial  life. 

I  don’t  know*  in  the  least  what  “  competent  ”  means  to 
Mr.  Haldane.  Professional  scientists,  he  says,  have  no 
perception  of  literary  form,  and  since  he  admits  that  he  is 
now  talking  as  a  scientist,  the  only  meaning  that  he  can 
rightly  attach  to  “  competent  ”  is  “  well  spoken  of  in 
literary  circles  ” ;  and  literary  circles  are  notoriously 
fallible  and  fickle.  Mr.  Haldane  is  sadly  misinformed 
about  the  education  of  living  poets.  Among  the  most 
competent  of  these,  according  to  the  contemporary  high¬ 
brow  valuation,  are  to  be  found  an  architect,  a  mining 
engineer,  an  economic  expert,  a  navvy,  a  scavenger,  a 
senator,  a  natural  historian,  a  museum  official,  a  pro¬ 
fessional  soldier,  a  clerk  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
a  tramp,  a  dog-breeder,  a  peer,  a  seaman,  and  a  meta¬ 
physician.  This  may  be  confirmed  by  the  short 
biographies  given  in  Mr.  Louis  Unkermeyer’s  Modern 
British  Poets.  For  a  poet  who  has  been  up-to-date  in 
science  since  Shelley,  what  about  Francis  Thompson.^ 
At  one  time  it  was  his  chief  interest. 

(c)  Really  competent  poets  interpret  life:  therefore,  well-educated  poets 
of  the  future  will  achieve  great  poetry  chiefly  by  interpreting  science  and 
industry,  which  are  the  only  forms  of  life  at  present  not  suffering  from 
decay. 

When  a  scientist  talks  about  interpretation  then  diffi¬ 
culties  begin.  The  nearest  he  can  get  to  interpretation  is 
a  simplification  of  technical  language  into  something 
rudely  resembling  unlearned  speech,  “  Einstein  made 
Easy,”  “  Mendelism  at  a  Glance  ”  :  these  are  interpreta¬ 
tions,  but  they  differ  from  poetic  interpretation  in  respect¬ 
ing  the  original  structure  of  thought,  at  any  rate  in  outline. 
The  scientific  method  is  consistently  one  of  accurate 
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equations  and  reasonable  cross-references,  e.g.^  “  The  sum 
of  the  squares  on  the  smaller  sides  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  side.” 
Or  “  water  is  formed  of  two  parts  hydrogen  gas  to  one 
part  of  oxygen.”  Or  the  “  negroid  races  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  black  skin,  broad  lips,  and  curly  black 
hair.”  When  therefore  a  scientist  speaks  of  a  poet  “  inter¬ 
preting”  industrial  life  he  expects  the  interpretation  to  be 
as  simple  as  Pythagoras’  interpretation  of  the  two  sides  of 
the  right-angled  triangle  in  terms  of  the  hypotenuse,  or 
any  other  interpretative  formula  of  the  physicist  or  anthro¬ 
pologist.  Now,  while  it  may  be  maintained  that  legitimate 
cross-references  can  be  made  between  the  images  or 
rhythms  of  a  poem  and  the  physical  and  imaginative 
context  from  which  that  poem  emerged,  the  scientist  cannot 
expect  even  in  traditional  (let  alone  modern  poetry)  to  find 
any  equational  formula  constant  between  the  poem  and  its 
context.  The  scientific  mind  gets  a  rude  shock  when  it 
learns,  for  instance,  that  whereas  the  original  Royal 
George  actually  did  go  down,  as  Thomas  Campbell 
relates,  with  Admiral  Kempenfeldt  and  his  twice  four 
hundred  men  on  board,  the  original  “  schooner  Hesperus  ” 
was  not  really  wrecked  at  all,  but  reached  Boston  harbour 
with  a  damaged  bowsprit  only :  the  female  lashed  to  a 
mast  which  Longfellow  noted  in  his  diary  of  the  same 
storm  belonged  to  a  vessel  whose  fate  was  never  “inter¬ 
preted.”  Again,  Longfellow’s  phrase  about  the  old  moon 
having  the  young  moon  in  her  arm  is  salvage,  so  to  speak, 
from  yet  another  wreck  altogether,  that  of  Sir  Patrick 
Spens’  ship  on  its  return  from  “  Norraway  over  the  faem.” 
And  Sir  Patrick  Spens  himself,,  if  it  comes  to  that,  had, 
historically  speaking,  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  either 
of  the  two  voyages  which,  fused  together  as  one,  form  the 
subject  of  Sir  Patrick  Spens,  the  ballad. 

That  Mr.  Haldane  is  unaware  how  well  educated  many 
of  our  “  competent  ”  poets  are  is  probably  due  to  their 
refusal  to  interpret  scientific  or  industrial  experience  in 
the  way  he  intends;  and  the  fact  is,  purely  literary  poets 
are  those  which  appeal  most  to  scientists  :  as  Mr.  Haldane’s 
own  quotations  prove.  I  don’t  imagine  he  would  have 
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much  use  for  a  modern  Purple  Island  in  physiology,  a 
Loves  of  the  Plants  in  botany,  or  a  Polyolbion  in 
geography;  and  I  haven’t  noticed  him  rushing  into  print 
with  a  retraction  of  his  statements  on  Mr.  Noyes’  account, 
whose  recent  accomplished  epic,  The  Torchbearers,  pur 
ports  to  give  a  history  of  the  triumphs  of  science  throughout 
the  ages. 

But  we  are  forgetting  those  Urchins  of  Pompeii.  Were 
they  really  so  entranced  with  the  Iliad  that  they  could  not 
contain  themselves  when  they  saw  a  blank  wall.^  Surely 
a  simpler  explanation  would  be  that  they  were  airing  their 
calligraphic  accomplishments,  and  the  first  things  that 
occurred  to  them  to  put  down  were  lines  of  verse  that  had 
been  beaten  into  them  that  day  at  school.  On  the  nursery 
wall  next  door  as  I  write  is  the  inspiring  reflection  in 
chalk : — 

Dame  Trot  was  an  old  woman  with  kind  blue  eyes  and  a  white  .  .  . 

For  I  have  two  urchins  learning  to  read  and  write;  and 
their  school  primer  opens  with  this  tale  of  Dame  Trot. 
And  does  Mr.  Haldane  remember  the  Greek  epigram  of 
the  doctor  who  objected  to  his  son  learning  Horner.^  He 
complained  that  the  boy  came  home  with  a  rigmarole 
about  one  Achilles  who  sent  many  valiant  souls  down  to 
Hades.  “  What  good  does  that  stuff  do  him  ?  Why  I 
myself,  in  the  course  of  my  profession,  have  done  as  much 
as  Achilles.”  That  doctor  anticipated  (by  two  thousand 
years)  Mr.  Haldane’s  view  that  the  classics  were  played 
out;  but  he  was  powerless  to  prevent  a  number  of  com¬ 
petent  poets,  who  have  come  since,  including  Virgil,  whose 
works  also  the  urchins  scrawled  on  the  Pompeian  walls, 
from  sucking  rich  life  from  even  the  dry  bones  of  Homer. 


{To  be  concluded)^ 
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How  the  Bolshevik  Propaganda  works  in  the  Balkans ;  Bolshevism 
Temporarily  in  Retreat:  Russia’s  Movement  Eastwards 

By  Cecil  F.  Melville 

Ever  since  Bolshevism  became  the  maiivais  sujet  of 
international  relations  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
confused  thinking  in  Western  Europe  with  regard  to  the 
true  nature,  aims  and  methods  of  the  organism  which 
includes  the  Communist  Party,  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Russia,  the  Third  (Communist)  International,  and  the 
various  subsidiary  and  affiliated  organisations  controlled 
by  the  supreme  Bolshevist  junta,  the  Political  Bureau  at 
Moscow,  It  has  been  observed,  for  instance,  that  in  some 
countries  Bolshevik  propaganda  is  economic;  in  others 
its  form  is  political.  In  highly  industrialised  communities 
like  Great  Britain,  the  U.S.A.,  Germany,  and  France  the 
Bolshevik  appeal  is  addressed  to  the  industrial  workers 
and  takes  the  form  of  Communist  penetration  in  working- 
class  organisations ;  in  Oriental  countries,  such  as  China, 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  the  Central  Asiatic  communities, 
the  appeal  is  a  pseudo-nationalist  one  based  upon  agita¬ 
tion  against  the  alleged  commercial-imperialism  of  the 
Western  colonising  Powers;  in  the  agrarian  communities 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  Balkans  the  favourite  method  em¬ 
ployed  by  Moscow  is  the  exploitation  of  the  local  problems 
presented  by  the  claims  of  minorities,  and  the  racial, 
cultural,  and  political  differences  of  peoples. 

In  this  article  I  am  going  to  do  my  best  to  show  the 
Bolshevik  propaganda  at  work  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
a  part  of  Europe  where  the  local  situation  particularly 
lends  itself  to  “  Red  ”  exploitation. 

Bolshevism  is  at  present  in  retreat  in  South-Eastern 
Europe.  At  the  first  favourable  moment  it  will  attempt 
to  advance  again.  The  existing  lull  affords  a  good 
opportunity  for  surveying  the  whole  matter  in  an  objective 
form. 

In  order  to  understand  this  highly  complicated  local 
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problem  it  is  first  necessary  to  understand  something  of 
the  nature  of  the  Bolshevik  organism  itself,  which  is  most 
simply  demonstrated  by  the  following  diagram : — 

Moscow 
Political  Bureau 

(Chosen  from  the  Communist  Party) 


Third  (Communist)  International 
(“  Kommintern  ”) 

Affiliated  Communist  parties,  Com¬ 
munist  cells  in  trade  unions,  minority 
movements,  agitators,  etc.,  in  foreign 
countries;  Red  Trade  Union  Inter¬ 
national;  Peasant  International;  Oriental 
Bureau  (Red  Propaganda  in  Orient) ; 
Balkan  Section  of  Third  International 
(recently  removed  from  Vienna  to 
Salonika) ;  Communist  League  of  Youth 
(“Komsomol”);  “M.P.S.”  ("Red” 
Palestine  Jews);  Communist  University 
of  Oriental  Nationalities;  League  of 
Suppressed  Peoples  (Constantinople 
Committee  in  liaison  with  Riffi) ;  the 
Sun  Yat  Sen  University  for  Chinese  at 
Moscow;  the  “Propaganda  Trains’’  in 
Central  Asia;  “Humindan”  (Canton 
“  Reds  ”),  etc. 


The  foregoing  diagram  demonstrates  better  than  pages 
of  written  explanation  how  the  Soviet  Government  and  its 
diplomatic  agents  abroad  and  the  Third  International  and 
its  subsidiary  organisations  are  both  controlled  by  the 
Communist  Executive  at  Moscow.  It  also  explains  the 
duality  of  aim  in  Red  Russian  intrigue  in  South-Eastern 
Europe,  inasmuch  as  Bolshevik  intrigue  in  those  parts 
has  two  objectives,  the  furtherance  of  world  revolution 
(which  is  its  Internationalist  facet)  and  the  continuance  of 
the  old  Russian  penetrative  and  expansionist  policy  (which 
is  its  Nationalist  facet).  The  two  aims  dovetail  in  the 
case  of  countries  such  as  the  Balkan  States.  Once  this 
fundamental  fact  is  appreciated,  the  complicated  story  of 
Red  intrigue  in  the  Balkans  which  I  am  about  to  tell  will 
be  easily  understood. 


Soviet  Government  of 
Russia 


Embassies,  Legations, 
Consulates,  Trade  Dele¬ 
gations,  etc.,  in  foreign 
countries 
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The  headquarters  of  the  Balkan  Section  of  the  Third 
International,  for  long  situated  at  Vienna,  has  recently 
been  moved  to  Salonika,  where  it  works  in  connection 
with  the  Soviet  Legation  at  Athens  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  Red  (“Federalist”)  wing  of  the  Macedo-Bulgar 
Komitadjis  at  Petritch  (where  the  recent  Graeco-Bulgarian 
fighting  took  place). 

The  Balkan  “  Kommintern  ”  is  organised  in  a  series  of 
departments,  political,  financial,  etc.  The  chief  of  staff 
for  some  time  was  Goldstein  (Tchirsky),  who  was  at  one 
time  head  of  the  Soviet  official  news  agency  “  Rosta.”  He 
works  in  association  with  the  Soviet  Legation  at  Athens, 
which  transmits  moneys  sent  by  Moscow  to  subsidise  the 
“  Kommintern  ”  office.  Some  of  these  moneys  are  used 
to  finance  the  headquarters  staff ;  other  moneys  are  for  the 
payment  of  local  Communist  agents  in  the  Balkans,  which 
payments  are  often  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  special 
financial  agent  at  Rome;  and  a  special  subsidy  (through 
the  Soviet  Embassy  at  Vienna)  is  set  aside  for  the  financing 
of  the  publication  Federation  Balkanique,  the  journal  of 
the  Macedo-Bulgar  Federalists  and  the  mouthpiece  of 
all  those  subversive  elements  interested  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  order  in  the  Balkans,  including  such  diverse 
elements  as  Macedonian  political  brigands  and  pan- 
German  propagandists  and  their  sympathisers  abroad 
(which  last  named  include  agents  and  publicists  in  Allied 
countries,  England  included,  as  well  as  in  ex-enemy  States 
and  neutral  countries).^ 

So  much  for  the  organisation.  I  will  now  deal  with 
the  methods.  The  Bolshevik  propagandists  realised  that 
with  the  exception  of  Bulgaria  and  Albania,  where 
economic  conditions  are  poor,  the  agrarian  communities 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  offered  no  economic  problems 
which  could  be  exploited  by  Communism.  Agrarianism 
is  essentially  opposed  to  Communism.  The  peasant,  who 

(i)  Recently  the  “Kommintern”  subsidies  to  local  agents  in  the 
Balkans  have  been  temporarily  reduced  in  many  cases,  pending  the  efforts 
of  the  Soviet  Foreign  Office  to  obtain  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  from  the  various  Balkan  States. 
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constitutes  the  great  majority  of  the  population  in  these 
countries,  is  a  small  proprietor,  a  fetit  bourgeois  who  has 
all  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  from  Communism.  Some 
other  appeal  was  necessary,  and  it  was  found  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  political  problems  which  abound  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula, 

A  series  of  conferences  took  place  in  Vienna,  Baden, 
and  other  towns  in  1923  and  1924,  and  during  the  opening 
months  of  1925,  presided  over  by  the  aforementioned 
Goldstein  and  attended  by  the  representatives  and  leaders 
of  all  the  Balkan  malcontents.  A  general  scheme  was 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  replacing  the  existing  order  in 
the  Balkans  by  a  Confederation  of  Peasant  Republics 
under  the  aegis  of  Moscow. 

Jugoslavia,  Bulgaria,  and  Albania  (and  a  Macedonia  to 
be  composed  of  Serbian,  Bulgarian,  and  Greek  territory) 
were  to  be  the  first  Bolshevised  States  to  enter  the  pro¬ 
posed  Confederation.  Greece,  deprived  of  her  large 
Macedonian  province,  was  to  be  left  in  an  enfeebled  con¬ 
dition  until  such  time  as  it  was  considered  propitious  to 
force  her,  too,  into  the  Confederation.  Roiimania  was 
also  to  be  dealt  with  separately,  once  her  Bessarabian 
province  had  been  wrested  from  her  by  force  majeure. 
The.  inclusion  in  the  Confederation  of  Roumania  proper 
would  then  be  an  easy  matter,  once  the  Red  Army  was 
in  occupation  of  Bessarabia. 

Here  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  interplay  of  what  I 
have  described  as  the  Bolshevik  duality  of  aim.  As  the 
Bessarabian  question  had  been  a  Russo-Roumanian  ques¬ 
tion  before  the  inception  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  in 
Russia,  Moscow  counted  on  Jugoslavia  abstaining  from 
active  intervention  on  behalf  of  her  Roumanian  ally. 
Here  it  is  the  traditional  Russian  foreign  policy  which  is 
in  evidence — the  old  Russia  relying  on  the  traditional 
Russophile  sentiments  of  the  Serbs.  It  is  the  new  Third 
International  at  work  when  Moscow,  unwilling  to  take 
any  chances,  decides  to  place  Jugoslavia  hors  de  combat 
before  embarking  upon  the  Red  Army  attack  on 
Bessarabia. 

The  official  Jugoslav  point  of  view  was  explained  to  me 
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by  Dr.  Nintchitch,  the  Jugoslav  Foreign  Minister,  who 
told  me  that  Jugoslavia  refrains  from  joining  any  combina¬ 
tion  against  the  Government  of  Soviet  Russia  and  abstains 
from  all  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  that 
country.  “  It  cannot  be  said,”  he  added,  “  that  Moscow 
has  been  actuated  by  the  same  scruples.” 

One  fact,  however,  stands  clearly  out :  that  last  year 
Moscow  decided  to  work  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Serb, 
Croat,  Slovene  kingdom,  and  to  reduce  Jugoslavia,  the 
principal  barrier  against  Bolshevik  penetration  in  the 
Balkans,  to  the  condition  of  an  impotent  State,  to  which 
was  to  be  joined  an  equally  impotent  Bulgaria.  That  was 
the  general  scheme.  I  will  now  deal  with  the  local 
problems  which  Moscow  has  exploited,  showing  where 
the  Bolsheviks  have  failed  so  far,  and  where  they  may 
attempt  to  renew  their  efforts  at  some  future  date. 

In  view  of  the  interest  which  was  aroused  in  Western 
Europe  by  the  terrible  outrage  at  the  Sveta  Nedelia 
Cathedral  in  Sofia  during  April,  1925,  I  will  deal  first 
with  Bulgaria. 

The  following  are  the  principal  local  factors  of  unrest 
in  that  country  which  were  exploited  by  Moscow  during 
the  time  of  the  Tsankoff  regime  : — 

(1)  The  economic  stress  and  political  discontent  of  the 
Bulgarophone  ”  refugees  from  Greek  Macedonia. 

(2)  The  vendetta  between  the  “  white  ”  or  so-called 
“  Autonomist  ”  wing  of  the  Macedonian  organisation  and 
the  “  Red  ”  or  so-called  “  Federalist  ”  wing. 

(3)  The  antagonism  which  exists  between  the  present 
regime  (together  with  its  supporters  the  Bulgarian  Military 
League  and  the  Macedonian  Autonomist  Organisation) 
and  the  Agrarian  adherents  of  the  late  Premier  Stamboloski. 

(4)  The  conflict  between  the  philo-Serbism  of  the 
Agrarian  emigres  and  the  anti-Serbism  of  the  Macedonian 
supporters  of  the  Tsankoff  Government. 

(5)  The  attitude  of  the  moderate  opposition  parties 
which  supported  the  Tsankoff  regime  against  Communism 
but  opposed  it  on  domestic  grounds. 

(6)  The  influence  of  the  Pro-Macedonian  Movement 
(called  “  Autonomists,”  but  in  reality  working  for  the  union 
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of  Jugoslav  Macedonia,  or  Southern  Serbia,  with  Bulgaria), 
which  prevented  the  Tsankoff  Government  from  making 
any  compromise  with  even  the  moderate  Agrarians,  and 
has  had  the  effect  of  driving  the  more  extreme  elements 
of  the  Agrarian  movement  into  the  arms  of  the  local  Com¬ 
munists  and  their  masters  at  Moscow,  in  addition  to  pre¬ 
senting  obstacles  to  the  formation  of  the  much-needed 
Serbo-Bulgarian  Accord. 

It  has  not  been  difficult  for  Moscow  to  exploit  all  or  any 
of  these  local  problems.  The  schism  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Macedonian  Movement  which  started  with  the  murder  of 
Todor  Alexandroff  created  a  vendetta  which  is  still  going 
on.  For  every  Communist  shot  there  is  a  “white” 
Macedo-Bulgar  shot  as  a  reprisal  and  vice  versa.  Another 
factor  which  Moscow  was  quick  to  utilise  was  the  undying 
enmity  of  the  Macedo-Bulgars  for  the  Agrarians,  on 
account  of  the  opposition  shown  by  the  latter  when  they 
were  in  power  in  Stamboloski’s  day  to  the  former’s  pro¬ 
gramme  of  guerilla  warfare  against  the  Serbs. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  the  complicated 
internal  situation  in  Bulgaria,  bearing  as  it  does  very 
largely  on  Serbo-Bulgarian  relations,  has  provided  Moscow 
with  local  instruments.  Any  doubt  on  this  point  may 
be  set  at  rest  by  the  sentence  in  one  of  the  Bolshevik 
documents  captured  by  the  Bulgarian  authorities,  in  which 
it  is  explicitly  stated  that  racial  animosities  between  Serb 
and  Bulgar  and  Greek  are  to  be  utilised  to  the  full  by 
the  local  agents  of  Moscow. 

For  the  moment,  thanks  to  the  energetic  measures  taken 
by  the  Tsankoff  Government  and  the  conciliatory 
measures  inaugurated  by  its  successor,  the  Liaptcheff 
Government,  the  danger  in  Bulgaria  has  passed,  but  the 
elements  for  its  renewal  still  remain  in  the  undying  Mace¬ 
donian  vendetta.  M.  Tsankoff  fell  from  power  and  was 
succeeded  by  M.  Liaptcheff  this  January  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  including  the  necessity  that  a  regimeoi  conciliation 
should  follow  a  regime  of  repression,  but  he  also  fell  be¬ 
cause  his  Macedonian  supporters  had  become  dissatisfied 
with  the  latest  phase  of  his  national  policy.  His  action 
in  appealing  to  the  League  instead  of  fighting  the  Greeks 
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during  the  recent  Graeco-Bulgarian  frontier  crisis,  and  his 
gestures  of  reciprocity  towards  the  friendly  advances  of 
the  Jugoslav  Ministers  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  League 
Council  were  stigmatised  by  the  Macedo-Bulgar  elements 
as  signs  of  weakness.  M.  Liaptcheff  has  begun  well  by 
granting  an  amnesty  to  political  offenders  and  in  welcoming 
the  Agrarian  co-operation  that  M.  Tsankoff  had  always 
refused,  but  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  he  will  be 
able  to  escape  wreckage  on  the  Macedonian  rock. 

In  Jugoslavia  the  principal  local  factor  for  Bolshevik 
exploitation  was  for  long  the  Serbo-Croat  dispute.  The 
political  differences  between  these  two  branches  of  the 
South  Slav  tree  had  reached  a  state  of  crisis  when  Moscow 
stepped  in  and  promised  support  to  M.  Stephan  Raditch, 
the  Croat  Peasant  leader,  and  endeavoured  to  group  with 
him  the  German,  Hungarian  and  Albanian  minorities  and 
the  so-called  Macedonians  of  South  Serbia.  Stephan 
Raditch  was,  however,  arrested,  and  subsequently  threw  in 
his  allegiance  with  the  constitutional  parties  of  Jugoslavia. 
He  is  now  Minister  of  Education  in  M.  Pashitch’s  new 
Serb-Radical-Croat-Peasant  Cabinet;  and  he  recently 
played  an  important  part  in  the  Jugoslav  delegation  at  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  Serbs  and  Croats  have  thus 
buried  the  hatchet  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  become 
a  useful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks. 

With  the  entry  of  the  Croats  into  the  Jugoslav  Govern¬ 
ment  the  Moscow  plot  fell  to  pieces.  Some  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  leaders  once  placed  high  hopes  in  M.  Raditch, 
and  I  remember  warning  them  that  their  hopes  were  mis¬ 
placed.  I  was  always  somewhat  sceptical  of  M.  Raditch’s 
Bolshevist  orientation.  As  a  high  Soviet  official  once  re¬ 
marked  to  a  distinguished  Continental  journalist  whom  I 
know  personally :  “  M .  Raditch  n'est  fas  tin  bon  Bol- 
shevistP  Here  I  would  also  like  to  cite  the  words  of  Dr. 
Rudolf  Steinmetz-Sorodolski,  the  eminent  Croatian 
economist,  and  a  member  of  the  present  Jugoslav  Debts 
Commission  to  the  U.S.A.,  who  said  to  me  :  “  M.  Raditch 
has  realised  the  mistake  of  his  tactics  of  last  year.” 

Jugoslavia  is  now  safe  from  Bolshevism,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  she  is  destined  to  play  the  role  of  the 
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balancing  factor  in  Balkan  politics.  One  thing  is  certain  : 
the  Serbo-Croat  raffrochement  has  erected  a  barrier 
against  Bolshevik  penetration  not  only  in  Jugoslavia  but 
also,  it  may  be,  throughout  the  Balkans  generally. ‘ 

With  regard  to  Albania,  the  Bolsheviks  saw  their  chance 
in  that  once  troubled  land  when  Mgr.  Fan  Noli,  the  leader 
of  the  “  Clericals,”  supported  by  the  “  Clique  ”  (military 
camarilla),  turned  Ahmed  Bey  Zogu  out  of  office  in  1924, 
Mer.  Noli,  a  well-meaning  and  enlightened  man,  promised 

(i)  Here  I  am  able  to  give  the  true  story  of  the  famous  Turko-Russian 
canard  with  regard  to  Turkey  acting  as  the  intermediary  between  Jugo¬ 
slavia  and  the  Soviets,  which  Tewfik  Rusdi  Bey,  the  Turkish  Foreign 
Minister,  circulated  in  Belgrade  just  after  he  had  returned  from  Paris, 
where  he  had  signed  with  M.  Tchitcherin  the  Russo-Turkish  Treaty.  Rusdi 
Bey  had  heard  in  Paris  that  the  Quai  d’Orsay,  anticipating  the  pending 
settlement  of  the  Russo-French  debt  question,  wished  to  suggest  to  the 
Belgrade  Foreign  Office  the  advisability  of  a  Russo-Jugoslav  understand¬ 
ing,  either  in  the  form  of  de  jure  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government  or 
de  facto  recognition  on  the  basis  of  Slav  democracy.  Rusdi  Bey  seized 
upon  this  as  a  chance  to  pose  as  the  appointed  intermediary  between  M. 
Tchitcherin  and  M.  Nintchitch.  The  latter’s  emphatic  denial  that  Rusdi 
Bey  was  regarded  in  official  Belgrade  in  this  light  fits  in  with  the  facts. 
Rusdi  Bey  had  a  double  aim  in  acting  as  he  did  :  to  reassure  Turkish 
public  opinion  that  the  Angora  Government  was  obtaining  new  friends  in 
the  Mosul  dispute  and  to  create  an  effect  in  Downing  Street  of  a  not  dis¬ 
similar  nature — a  tortuous  policy  which  suggests  that  some  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  old  Sublime  Porte  still  survives  at  the  new  Angora.  Actually, 
Jugoslavia  will  recognise  the  Soviets  in  due  course,  but  immediate  recogni¬ 
tion  is  not  envisaged  at  the  Belgrade  Foreign  Office ;  and,  although  Turko- 
Jugoslav  relations  have  become  amicable  since  the  settlement  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  debt  dispute,  the  Government  of  M.  Pashitch  has  no  desire  to  offend 
against  the  susceptibilities  of  Geneva  and  London  by  recognising  the  Soviets 
prematurely  through  the  agency  of  Turkey. 

With  Bulgaria  we  are  on  different  ground.  That  country  is  in  a  weaker 
position  vis-d-vis  Soviet  foreign  policy  and  Bolshevik  intrigue  than  is  Jugo¬ 
slavia,  and  the  memory  of  the  last  Red  outrage  in  Sofia  dies  hard. 
Furthermore,  the  Bulgars  are  not  animated  by  philo-Russian  sentiment  as 
are  the  Serbs.  The  latter  dislike  the  Bolshevist  regime,  but  harbour  a 
filial  sentiment  for  Russia  as  the  “great  Slav  mother.”  The  Bulgars  are 
inclined  to  be  suspicious  of  Russia  qua  Russia,  in  addition  to  their  dis¬ 
like  of  the  Soviet  rigime.  M.  Minkoff,  when  Bulgarian  Minister  at  London, 
told  Lord  Grey  in  1915  that  Bulgaria  would  not  fight  on  the  side  of  the 
Central  Powers  because  of  the  philo-Russianism  of  the  Bulgarian  people. 
Many  years  later  M.  Minkoff,  as  Secretary-General  of  the  Bulgarian 
Foreign  Office,  told  me  that  England  had  always  made  the  mistake  of 
regarding  Bulgaria  as  the  tool  of  Russian  expansionism  in  the  Near  East, 
whereas  in  reality  the  Bulgars  were  ever  suspicious  of  Russian  aims.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  M.  Minkoff ’s  second  statement  is  the  more 
accurate. 
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a  number  of  reforms  which  his  militarist  advisers  prevented 
him  from  carrying  into  effect.  In  the  face  of  a  discon¬ 
tented  populace  Mgr.  Noli  sought  to  distract  attention 
from  home  affairs  by  the  inception  of  an  aggressive  pseudo¬ 
nationalist  policy.  He  invited  the  Soviets  to  send  a  diplo¬ 
matic  representative  to  Albania,  and  M.  Krakavatz  was 
forthwith  installed  as  Soviet  Envoy  at  Tirana.  This  enter¬ 
prising  diplomat  lost  no  time  in  playing  a  dual  role. 
Through  him  Moscow  supplied  funds  to  the  Albanian 
Kosovo  Committee,  which,  from  being  an  Albanian  irre¬ 
dentist  organisation,  soon  developed  under  its  new  masters 
into  a  base  for  Red  propaganda  amongst  the  Albanians  in 
Jugoslavia.  The  head  of  this  Committee  was  the  late 
Bairem  Tsour,  who  was  also  the  head  of  the  Government’s 
irregular  forces,  the  chief  of  the  Kachacci  (brigands),  and 
Mgr.  Noli’s  representative  at  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  the  meantime  M.  Krakavatz,  whilst  playing  off 
Albania  against  Jugoslavia,  was  also  fanning  the  flame  of 
internal  discontent,  and  the  result  was  civil  war.  The 
Bolshevik  plot  failed  because  Ahmed  Bey  Zogu,  the 
ex-Premier,  led  a  successful  counter-revolution  and  was 
installed  as  President  of  Albania.  With  his  return  to 
power  amicable  relations  were  resumed  with  Jugoslavia, 
the  Kosovo  Committee  suppressed,  and,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  the  Belgrade  Government,  M.  Kraka¬ 
vatz  given  his  congi. 

With  regard  to  Greece  and  Roumania,  Moscow  pursued 
two  distinct  policies.  In  the  case  of  Greece  the  plan  was 
to  stir  up  trouble  in  Greek  Macedonia,  where  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Greek  refugees  from  Asia  Minor  was  causing 
friction  with  the  “  Bulgarophone  ”  minorities,  and  where  it 
was  thought  the  activities  of  the  local  brigand  bands  could 
be  linked  up  with  the  “  Red  ”  Macedonian  bands  whose 
headquarters  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petritch. 
General  Pangalos,  the  Greek  “  Dictator,”  cognisant  of  the 
Bolshevik  activity  at  Salonika  to  which  I  referred  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  has  created  a  special  organisation 
for  dealing  with  the  “  Red  ”  Bureau  at  Salonika  and  its 
agents  throughout  Greek  Macedonia,  and  he  may  be  relied 
upon  to  deal  with  the  Communists  as  drastically  as  he  has 
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dealt  with  the  Macedonian  brigands.  In  the  case  of 
Roumania  it  was  hoped  to  influence  the  peasants  of 
Bessarabia  by  the  establishment,  on  the  Russian  side  of 
the  border,  of  the  so-called  Moldavian  Republic.  This 
pseudo-nationalist  propaganda  has  proved  a  failure,  and 
the  hopes  of  Moscow  are  now  centred  upon  the  “  Red  ” 
army  whenever  the  propitious  moment  for  action  presents 
itself. 

Moscow  has  failed  in  all  the  Balkan  States  :  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  because  of  the  internal  consolidation  of  the  Triune 
kingdom;  in  Greece  because  of  the  energetic  nationalist 
regime  in  that  country;  in  Roumania  because  of  the  con¬ 
tentment  of  the  Bessarabian  peasant  brought  about  by  the 
Agrarian  Reform;  in  Albania  because  of  the  return  to 
power  of  constituted  authority  and  the  era  of  economic 
progress  which  Ahmed  Zogu  has  incepted  with  British, 
Italian,  and  Yugoslav  commercial  co-operation;  and  in 
Bulgaria  because  of  the  various  measures  taken  by  the 
Bulgarian  authorities,  Moscow  has  failed;  but  that  failure 
is  regarded  by  the  Bolshevik  leaders  only  as  a  temporary 
defeat.  So  long  as  any  local  problems  remain  extant  in 
the  Balkans  so  long  will  the  Bolsheviks  find  material  ready 
to  their  hand. 

This  brings  me  back  to  my  point  about  the  inter¬ 
nationalist  and  nationalist  aims  of  the  Bolshevik  propa¬ 
ganda.  The  former  is  well  known,  but  I  doubt  whether  it 
is  sufficiently  appreciated  by  the  generality  of  my  country¬ 
men  that  Bolshevik  Russia,  as  I  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  is  also  pursuing  a  nationalist  policy,  a  policy 
of  Eastern  penetration  similar  to  that  pursued  by  the 
Tsarist  Governments — but  with  this  difference,  that 
whereas  the  old  Imperial  Governments  wished  to  maintain 
contact  with  the  West  whilst  at  the  same  time  penetrating 
eastwards,  the  present  regime  in  Russia,  realising  the  com¬ 
parative  failure  of  its  attempt  to  revolutionise  the  Western 
world  through  economic  subversion,  is  tending  more  and 
more  to  concentrate  its  political  energies  upon  penetration 
and  expansionism  in  the  Near,  Middle,  and  Far  East. 
Prof,  Toynbee  has  drawn  attention  to  this  new  Russian 
tendency  to  break  moorings  with  the  West,  and  Major 
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Philip  Graves,  the  brilliant  Times  correspondent  and 
authority  upon  the  Near  and  Middle  East,  once  expressed 
a  similar  thought  to  me  by  envisaging  the  possibility — 
remote,  perhaps,  but  by  no  means  impossible — of  some 
great  Mongolian  Empire  building  up  out  of  the  debris  of 
the  old  Russia  and  the  chaos  of  the  new.  This  eastern 
tendency  is  evident  both  in  the  broad  sweep  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  and  in  the  minutiae  of  the  work  of  the  oriental 
section  of  the  Third  International.  It  is  not  in  any  way 
effected  by  the  endeavours  of  Soviet  Russia,  qua  Russia, 
to  gain  recognition  in  Western  Europe  and  the  financial 
advantages  that  would  follow  such  recognition. 

The  Balkans  constitute  now,  even  as  they  did  in  the 
days  of  the  old  Eastern  question,  the  highway  to  the 
Middle  East.  From  the  Russian  standpoint,  therefore,  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  will  ever  remain  a  factor  of  prime 
importance  in  her  schemes  for  Eastern  expansionism. 
What  the  Germans  call  the  Drang  Nach  Indien  is  for 
ever  at  the  back  of  the  Russian  mind ;  but  between  Russia 
and  that  coveted  goal  there  remains  the  problem  of  those 
territories  which  stretch  from  the  Danube  to  the  Straits. 
This  truism  is  proven  out  of  the  mouth  of  Trotsky  himself, 
who  in  a  recent  declaration  stated,  “  We  shall  forge  a  chain 
of  Soviet  republics  up  to  the  very  gates  of  India.”  That 
chain  is  to  have  as  its  links  the  Balkan  States,  the  Middle 
Eastern  mandated  territories,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  the 
Central  Asiatic  federated  Soviet  .republics,  etc. — and 
then  the  much  coveted  jewel  on  the  end  of  the  chain  : 
India !  The  Bolshevik  leaders  themselves  have  been  at 
no  pains  to  hide  their  intentions.  Their  own  utterances, 
official  or  otherwise,  supply  the  evidence  and  point  the 
moral :  look  after  the  Near  and  Middle  East  and  the  Far 
East  will  look  after  itself.  The  road  to  Bagdad  and  the 
gates  of  India  should  be  barricaded  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  something  much  older — and  more 
purely  political — than  Marxian  Socialism  is  accountable 
for  the  persistent  penetrative  policy  of  modern  Russia  in 
those  parts  of  Europe — le  Proche  Orient — which  I  have 
sketched  in  this  article.  It  is  also  clear  that  this  pene- 
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trative  policy  will  remain  a  menace  so  long  as  ages-old 
questions  like  the  Macedonian  question  remain  for 
exploitation. 

What  can  Western  Europe  do  to  modify  the  danger? 
Little,  perhaps,  yet  the  position  is  not  entirely  hopeless. 

The  suggestions  for  a  Balkan  “  Locarno  ”  Pact,  which 
are  at  present  receiving  the  favourable  consideration  of 
responsible  Balkan  statesmen,  would,  if  carried  into  effect, 
go  a  long  way  towards  removing  the  causes  of  inter-state 
friction  which  provide  Moscow  with  the  local  tinder  from 
which  to  kindle  a  blaze.  Also,  there  is  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  strengthening  of  the  influence  of  the 
League  in  the  Balkan  sphere  and,  conversely,  the 
strengthening  of  the  Balkan  representations  at  Geneva 
would  also  greatly  help  to  consolidate  the  existing  order 
of  society  in  those  parts  against  the  subversive  activities 
of  the  Bolsheviks.  But,  above  all,  what  is  wanted  is  a 
greater  understanding  in  Western  Europe  of  the  problems 
which  beset  the  Balkan  States  and  a  greater  sympathy 
with  the  efforts  which  these  States  are  making  towards  the 
realisation  of  their  potentialities.  The  moral  forces  which 
exist  in  this  respect  should  in  the  long  run  prove  too  strong 
for  the  forces  of  subversion  and  retrogression. 


IS  DISARMAMENT  POSSIBLE? 

By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

The  war,  by  shattering  the  greatest  military  Power  in  the 
world,  destroyed  the  illusion  that  the  security  of  nations 
rests  on  armaments.  It  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
old  adage,  “If  you  wish  to  keep  the  peace,  prepare  for 
war,”  was  the  most  dangerous  advice  which  a  nation  could 
take.  For  it  led  to  a  competition  in  armaments  which 
imposed  such  an  intolerable  burden  on  all  the  nations,  and 
created  such  rivalries  and  jealousies,  that  sooner  or  later 
war  became  inevitable.  We  now  see  that  one  of  the  root 
causes  of  the  great  catastrophe  which  overtook  the  world 
in  1914  was  the  very  immensity  of  the  armaments  in  which 
the  nations  hoped  to  find  their  security.  They  created  a 
dominant  military  caste  in  Europe  which  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  over  the  policy  of  the  Governments  of 
the  nations  which  were  engaged  in  the  mad  race  to  outbid 
one  another  in  the  production  of  the  most  efficient  military 
machine.  Whatever  theory  we  may  hold  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  war,  whether  we  maintain  that  Germany,  dazzled  by 
a  belief  in  the  invincibility  of  her  army,  precipitated  war, 
or  that  Austria  or  Russia  were  the  first  to  take  the  headlong 
plunge  to  destruction,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  situation 
•created  by  the  piling  up  of  armaments  placed  all  Europe 
on  the  slippery  slope  that  led  to  war. 

There  was  no  excuse  for  the  victorious  nations  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  system  after  the  war  when  Germany  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  disarm,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  was  dis¬ 
membered,  and  the  army  of  Bulgaria  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
police  force.  And  yet  if  we  look  round  Europe  to-day  we 
find  nation  after  nation  still  armed  to  the  teeth.  France 
has  a  peace  establishment  of  660,000  men,  including  her 
coloured  troops;  Italy,  Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  and  Rumania  could  between  them  place  several 
millions  of  men  in  the  field.  Poland  alone  could  mobilise 
a  million  men.  Europe,  including  Russia,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  Germany  and  her  former  allies,  is  an  armed  camp; 
this  means  a  vast  expenditure  by  countries  which  can  ill 
afford  it. 

If  these  armaments  are  not  reduced  the  old  racial 
hatreds  and  rivalries  will  assert  themselves  again,  and  once 
more  the  peace  of  Europe  will  be  threatened  by  a  com¬ 
petition  in  armaments.  For  Germany,  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  warned  the  Peace  Congress  at  Versailles  in  1919, 
will  never  submit  to  be  permanently  disarmed  if  her  former 
enemies  insist  on  keeping  her  within  this  ring  of  steel. 

“To  my  mind,”  he  wrote  in  the  very  remarkable 
memorandum  which  he  privately  circulated  to  the  Prime 
Ministers  at  Versailles  on  the  necessity  of  a  just  and  far¬ 
sighted  peace  with  Germany,  “  it  is  idle  to  endeavour  to 
impose  a  permanent  limitation  of  arms  on  Germany  unless 
we  are  prepared  similarly  to  impose  a  limitation  on 
ourselves.”  He  recognised  that  until  Germany  and  Russia 
had  given  practical  proof  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
embarking  on  military  crusades  against  their  neighbours, 
the  League  of  Nations  should  preserve  a  sufficient  force 
to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  world.  He  insisted  at  the 
same  time  that  if  the  League  were  to  present  a  united  front 
to  the  forces  of  reaction  and  revolution  its  State  members 
must  arrive  at  an  agreement  for  the  reduction  of  armaments 
in  their  own  countries  which  would  at  any  rate  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  regard  one  another  with  suspicion. 
The  first  condition  of  success  for  the  League  was, 
therefore,  a  firm  understanding  between  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  British  Empire,  and  France  and  Italy  that 
there  would  be  no  competition  between  them  in  the  creation 
of  armies  and  fleets.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  right  when  he 
said  that  unless  this  agreement  could  be  arrived  at  the 
League  of  Nations  would  be  a  mockery  and  a  sham,  for 
failure  to  disarm  would  rightly  be  regarded  as  a  proof  that 
its  principal  promoters  and  patrons  reposed  no  confidence 
in  the  League.  “  Not  until  the  League  agreed,”  he  wrote, 
“  to  a  reduction  of  armaments  would  its  future  and 
authority  be  assured.”  He  particularly  insisted  on  the 
danger  of  the  smaller  nations  being  allowed  to  organise 
and  maintain  large  conscript  armies,  for  that  would  lead 
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to  boundary  wars,  and  all  Europe  might  be  drawn  into  the 
quarrels  of  the  Balkans  again. 

“  Unless  we  secure  this  universal  limitation  of  arma¬ 
ments,”  concluded  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  “  we  shall  achieve 
neither  lasting  peace  nor  the  permanent  limitation  of  Ger¬ 
man  armaments  which  we  seek  to  impose.”  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  he  did  not  secure  it,  any  more  than  he  obtained 
a  peace  based  on  justice  and  free  from  all  causes  of 
exasperation  and  bitterness.  But,  however  far  he  fell 
short  of  his  own  vision  of  the  reconstruction  of  Europe, 
for  the  failure  of  the  League  in  the  matter  of  disarma¬ 
ment  he  can  hardly  be  blamed,  because  he  counted  above 
all  on  the  support  of  the  United  States,  which,  unhappily 
for  Europe,  withdrew  from  the  League. 

But  now  that  America  has  consented  to  send  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  a  preliminary  conference  on  disarmament,  and 
Germany  has  also  agreed  to  take  part  in  it,  we  may  hope 
that  the  Governments  concerned  will  at  last  adopt  a 
definite  scheme  to  carry  out  the  limitation  of  armaments 
provided  for  in  Article  8  of  the  Covenant  which  the 
League,  to  do  it  justice,  has  endeavoured  to  carry  into 
effect.  One  of  its  first  acts  was  the  establishment  of  the 
permanent  Mixed  Commission  to  advise  the  Council  on 
the  subject,  which  thus  provided  the  machinery  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  duties  imposed  on  it  by  the  Covenant.  The 
Commission,  indeed,  drew  up  a  scheme  of  disarmament 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  Draft  Treaty  of  Mutual 
Guarantees,  and  had  the  Protocol  of  Geneva  been 
accepted  it  was  to  have  been  followed  by  an  international 
conference  on  disarmament.  The  Assembly  of  the  League 
has  again  and  again  insisted  on  the  danger  of  armaments 
to  the  peace  of  Europe,  the  Fourth  Assembly  declaring 
that  if  the  Treaty  of  Mutual  Guarantees  were  accepted  it 
should  be  followed  by  a  conference  on  disarmament,  and 
the  Fifth  Assembly  attaching  a  similar  condition  to  the 
ratification  of  the  Protocol  of  Geneva.  Moreover,  the 
League  has  given  its  serious  attention  to  the  question  of 
controlling  the  private  manufacture  of  arms. 

Everyone  who  was  present  at  Geneva  at  the  time  will 
remember  how  eloquently  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
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insisted  on  the  necessity  for  disarmament  as  the  first  con¬ 
dition  for  the  security  of  Europe  against  war.  And 
although  the  French  maintained  that  they  must  have 
guarantees  of  security  before  they  could  disarm,  after  the 
Treaty  of  Locarno  they  so  eagerly  took  the  lead  in 
pressing  on  the  Council  the  urgent  necessity  of  summon¬ 
ing  a  conference,  that  for  the  moment  the  British  spokes¬ 
men  at  Geneva  appeared  to  be  left  in  the  background. 
But  Lord  Cecil’s  argument  was  sound  that  the  ground 
should  be  carefully  prepared  before  an  international  con¬ 
ference  was  called,  because  the  League  could  not,  in  his 
opinion,  run  the  risk  of  another  failure  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  limitation  of  armaments. 

Great  Britain  has,  indeed,  given  a  proof  of  her  good 
faith  in  the  matter  of  disarmament  by  accepting  the 
Washington  agreement  for  a  limitation  of  the  number  and 
size  and  gun  power  of  her  capital  ships.  She  has  agreed 
to  abandon  the  two-Power  standard  in  this  respect  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  France  has  insisted  on  increasing  her 
submarines  and  auxiliary  craft,  which  are  supposed  to  be 
the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  battleship.  Both  as 
regards  submarines  and  aircraft,  of  which  the  French  have 
more  than  the  British,  the  Government  of  this  country 
would  have  been  willing  to  come  to  an  agreement  which 
would  have  led  to  a  limitation  of  these  weapons  of  war. 

When,  therefore,  the  French  accused  the  British  dele¬ 
gation  at  Geneva  last  year  of  trying  to  put  a  brake  on 
the  League’s  efforts  to  secure  disarmament  they  were  on 
slippery  ground.  For  it  was  not,  indeed,  our  fault  that 
naval  armaments  were  not  dealt  with  in  a  far  more  drastic 
fashion  at  the  Washington  Conference,  or  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  land  armaments  was  not  considered  at  the  same 
time.  This  Conference  had,  of  course,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  League,  and  since  then  both  ourselves  and  the  United 
States  have  adopted  the  view  that  naval  armaments  should 
be  considered  separately.  On  this  point  difficulties  are 
likely  to  arise,  for  France,  supported  by  Italy  and  Japan, 
takes  the  opposite  view  that  naval  and  military  armaments 
should  be  dealt  with  at  the  same  time..  This,  however, 
strengthens  the  British  argument  that  the  next  inter- 
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national  conference  should  not  be  hurried,  but  that  the 
different  Governments  concerned  should  arrive  at  a  pre¬ 
liminary  understanding  as  to  what  they  mean  by  arma¬ 
ments  and  their  limitation,  and  that  a  careful  examination 
should  be  made  of  the  technical  and  scientific  questions 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  problem,  before  the  League 
summons  a  conference. 

The  British  view  has  prevailed,  and  it  is  now  to  be  left 
to  the  Council  of  the  League  to  determine  when  the  time 
is  ripe  to  summon  the  final  conference  on  the  reduction  of 
armaments,  the  object  of  which  will  be  to  produce  an 
agreed  scheme.  In  the  meantime  the  preliminary  Pre¬ 
paratory  Commission  is  to  get  to  work  in  April  or  May. 
To  those  who  believe  in  the  urgent  need  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  a  limitation  of  armaments  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  have  accepted  an  invitation  to  this  pre¬ 
liminary  Commission  is  a  great  encouragement.  For 
America  will  thus  make  her  voice  heard  in  the  great  forum 
of  the  nations  at  Geneva,  and  she  has  signified  her  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  her  influence  felt  in  a  debate  which  is  of 
primary  importance  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics 
should  have  a  private  quarrel  with  the  Swiss  Government 
which,  in  their  opinion,  prevents  them  sending  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Preparatory  Commission.  For  so  long 
•  as  Russia  holds  aloof  and  takes  no  step  to  reduce 
her  forces  the  problem  of  a  general  reduction  of 
European  armaments  will  be  difficult  to  solve.  None  of 
the  neighbouring  States  will  dare  to  reduce  their  armies 
until  Russia  disarms.  But  the  postponement  of  the  con¬ 
ference,  which  was  originally  fixed  for  February  15th,  will, 
it  is  hoped,  give  France  time  to  use  her  good  offices  in 
arranging  the  dispute  between  Russia  and  Switzerland 
which  arises  out  of  the  murder  of  Vorowski,  a  Russian 
subject,  at  Lausanne  in  1921.  The  other ‘Powers  of 
Europe  will  then  be  able  to  test  the  sincerity  of  Russia 
in  proclaiming  her  desire  to  disarm. 

But  whether  Russia  attends  the  preliminary  conference 
or  not,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  held.  For  only 
by  this  means  can  progress  be  made  towards  a  general 
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agreement,  and  the  discussion  should  do  a  great  deal  to 
clear  the  air. 

It  is,  above  all,  necessary  that  we  should  grasp  the  truth 
that  so  long  as  the  problem  remains  unsettled  and  Europe 
continues  to  pile  up  her  armaments  the  very  existence  of 
the  League  will  be  imperilled.  For  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  presupposes  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  appeal 
is  to  reason  and  not  to  force.  In  a  world  bristling  with 
bayonets  there  can  be  neither  goodwill  nor  a  desire  for 
peace.  Neither  the  Rhineland  Pact  nor  the  spirit  of 
Locarno  will  endure  unless  the  signatory  nations  agree 
to  reduce  their  armaments  and  lay  aside  the  fears, 
suspicions,  and  national  antagonisms  which  a  competition 
in  armaments  provokes.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  unless 
the  nations  can  be  persuaded  that  their  security  will  not 
be  menaced  by  disarmament?  Here  we  touch  the  root 
of  the  problem,  which  presupposes  a  measure  of  moral 
disarmament,  that  is  to  say  a  change  of  heart  and  mind  in 
the  attitude  of  nations  to  one  another.  Such  an  idea  is 
entirely  new  to  a  world  in  which  international  relations 
have  been  governed  by  the  ultimate  appeal  to  force,  and 
in  which  the  security  of  nations  was  perilously  poised  on 
the  balance  of  pow’er.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  rid 
the  Continental  nations  of  this  idea,  or  to  convince  them 
that  the  lesson  w’hich  they  must  learn  from  the  Great  War 
is,  that  in  armaments  there  is  no  real  security,  but  that  they 
tend,  on  the  contrary,  to  produce  those  very  evils  which 
they  are  meant  to  prevent.  Many  Frenchmen  still  think 
of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  as  a  pact  which  strikes  a  balance 
of  power  in  their  favour.  The  German  Nationalist  desires 
to  see  the  other  nations  disarmed  because  he  hopes  that 
when  the  scale  of  armed  forces  has  been  adjusted  German 
diplomacy  will  once  more  count  in  the  world,  the  balance 
of  force  being  equal.  The  Continent,  in  fact,  still  persists 
in  thinking  in  terms  of  pre-war  mentality,  and  when  the 
British  press  for  disarmament  on  moral  grounds  they  are 
regarded  with  suspicion.  For  now  that  the  German  fleet 
has  been  destroyed  Great  Britain,  it  is  argued,  can  afford 
to  use  fine  phrases  about  the  necessity  of  other  nations 
disarming  if  the  peace  of  the  world  is  to  be  preserved. 
She  has  got  all  the  security  which  she  needs,  and  her 
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vaunted  morality  in  reducing  her  Navy  to  the  One  Power 
Standard  for  capital  ships  in  regard  to  the  United  States 
is  regarded  as  nothing  but  British  hypocrisy. 

Indeed,  the  first  difficulty  which  will  arise  in  the  discus¬ 
sions  at  Geneva  when  the  Preparatory  Disarmament 
Commission  meets  is  the  French  demand,  supported  by 
Italy  and  Japan,  that  naval  and  military  armaments  should 
be  considered  integral  parts  of  the  same  problem.  The 
British  and  American  Governments,  which  prefer  to  keep 
these  two  branches  of  armaments  separate,  may  well 
protest  that  it  was  not  their  fault  that  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Conference  a  great  deal  more  was  not  done  to  reduce 
naval  armaments.  Nevertheless,  although  Great  Britain 
has  proved  her  desire  for  a  limitation  of  armaments  by 
reducing  the  number  of  her  capital  ships  and  cutting  her 
army  to  the  pre-war  standard,  the  cry  will  still  be  heard 
that  she  .should  make  a  further  contribution  if  other  nations 
are  to  reduce  their  land  forces.  It  can  be  met  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  promising  to  hold  another 
conference  on  naval  armaments  and  accepting  the  con¬ 
dition  that  the  results  of  the  land  and  naval  conferences 
shall  become  operative  at  the  same  time. 

In  any  event,  the  postponement  of  the  consideration  of 
naval  armaments  need  not  prevent  a  Preparatory  Com¬ 
mission  from  meeting  to  consider  the  question  of  land 
armaments.  Several  Commissions  will  probably  be  neces¬ 
sary  before  any  result  is  achieved,  for  the  questions  which 
the  preliminary  inquiry  has  to  solve  are  of  a  most 
baffling  and  perplexing  kind. 

The  Commission  has,  in  the  first  place,  to  decide  what 
is  to  be  understood  by  the  question  “  armaments,”  as 
applied  to  land  and  sea.  This,  the  first  of  the  eight  ques¬ 
tions  addressed  to  the  Commission  by  the  Council  of  the 
League,  is  accompanied  by  a  footnote  suggesting  the 
ground  which  should  be  explored  to  arrive  at  an  answer : 

(a)  Definition  of  the  various  factors — military,  economic,  geographical, 
etc. — upon  which  the  power  of  a  country  depends  in  time  of  war.  (b) 
Definition  and  special  characteristics  of  the  various  factors  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  armaments  of  a  country  in  time  of  peace ;  the  different  categories 
of  armaments — military,  naval,  and  air — the  methods  of  recruiting, 
training,  organisations  capable  of  immediate  military  employment,  etc. 
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The  discussions  of  the  Council  in  December  on  these 
points  suggest  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  reaching  an 
agreement  on  what  to  the  uninitiated  might  appear  to  be 
a  simple  issue. 

A  comparison  of  the  peace  armaments  of  the  nations, 
that  is  to  say,  the  number  of  men  that  could  be  placed  in 
the  field  and  the  strength  of  the  armies  in  gun  power  and 
aircraft,  as  an  index  of  their  comparative  striking  power, 
would  appear  an  obvious  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  But 
this  would  satisfy  no  one  on  the  Continent  but  the 
Germans.  The  Preparatory  Commission  will  therefore  be 
involved  in  a  searching  investigation  of  different  methods 
of  training,  recruitment,  and  organisation.  It  will  be  asked 
to  estimate  the  exact  fighting  value  of  the  small  long- 
service  German  army  as  compared  with  the  larger  armies 
of  the  countries  where  conscription  is  in  force.  Many 
baffling  factors  concerning  organisation  and  rapidity  of 
mobilisation,  the  comparative  value  of  weapons,  and  the 
training  of  the  man  behind  the  gun  will  come  into  these 
calculations. 

But  these  questions  will  be  as  child’s  play  to  the  problem 
set  to  the  Commission  in  the  second  question  addressed 
to  it :  “  Is  it  possible  to  limit  the  ultimate  war  strength  of 
a  country,  or  must  measures  of  disarmament  be  confined 
to  the  peace  armaments  ?  ” 

“  What  is  meant,”  continues  the  question,  “  by  the  reduc¬ 
tion  or  limitation  of  armaments  ?  ”  This  point  raises  the 
sharp  difference  of  opinion  which  exists  between  the 
British  and  French  points  of  view  on  the  whole  problem 
of  disarmament.  In  the  note  attached  to  the  question  the 
representatives  of  the  twenty-nine  States  assembled  in 
Geneva  will  be  invited  to  consider  the  different  forms  ' 
which  the  reduction  should  take  and  their  advantages 
or  inconveniences.  Small  wonder  that  Dr.  Benes 
declared  in  his  report  to  the  Council  in  December  that  the 
problem  of  a  reduction  of  armaments  bristled  with  diffi¬ 
culties,  or  that  the  Council,  having  invited  the  Commis¬ 
sion  to  enter  on  the  task,  should  ask  it  at  the  same  time 
to  discover  what  principles  should  be  followed  in  com¬ 
paring  the  armaments  of  one  country  with  another. 
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Take  another  conundrum :  “  Is  there  a  distinction 
between  offensive  and  defensive  armaments  so  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  different  categories  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  ?  ”  It  is  quite  obvious  what  is  in  the 
French  mind  in  insisting  that  such  a  question  should  be 
put  to  the  Commission.  But  it  really  leads  nowhere,  for 
what  nation  will  admit  that  its  armaments  have  an  aggres¬ 
sive  character?  The  problems  which  the  eight  questions 
addressed  to  the  Commission  raise  are  in  reality  evidence 
of  the  extreme  nervousness  with  which  the  French  and 
the  countries  of  Eastern  and  South-Eastern  Europe 
regard  the  proposal  that  they  should  reduce  their 
armaments. 

I  do  not  share  the  view  that  they  are  deliberately 
designed  by  France  and  her  satellites  to  involve  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  such  a  cloud  of  confusion  that  it  will  never 
emerge  from  it  with  a  coherent  plan  for  disarmament.  But 
American  opinion  is  growing  suspicious  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  French,  and  on  the  face  of  it  these  questions  have 
the  appearance  of  having  been  drawn  up  with  the  intention 
of  raising  unnecessary  difficulties.  They  represent  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  British  and  the  French  point  of  view, 
in  which  the  British  spokesman  on  the  Council,  Lord  Cecil, 
had  a  very  difficult  part  to  play,  for  the  majority  of  the 
Council  favoured  the  French  view. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  is  the  French  demand  for  an 
investigation  into  the  ultimate  war  strength  of  nations. 
This,  as  Lord  Cecil  pointed  out,  would  lead  to  no  practical 
result,  because  it  is  impossible  by  any  procedure  of  inter¬ 
national  negotiation  to  limit  the  economic  and  industrial 
resources  of  a  country.  Moreover,  the  enquiry  would  be 
endless,  and  might  well  lead  to  dangerous  friction  between 
the  various  nations  concerned. 

But  the  French  reply  to  this  is  that,  since  all  the 
resources  of  a  country,  including  its  untrained  man-power 
and  industrial  output,  would  be  thrown  into  the  scales  of 
war,  their  value  from  the  military  point  of  view  must  be 
assessed.  Otherwise,  if  F ranee  were  to  disarm  to  the  same 
degree  as  Germany  as  far  as  visible  armaments  were  con¬ 
cerned,  she  would  have  no  security,  because  Germany,  with 
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her  larger  man-power  and  superior  industrial  organisation, 
would  in  a  few  months  prove  to  be  a  far  stronger  military 
power. 

This  sounds  logical,  but,  apart  from  all  other  criticism, 
the  plan  has  one  fatal  objection  to  it,  that  there  is  no 
competent  authority  which  could  decide  the  comparative 
value  of  these  ultimate  factors  in  war,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  limit  them  and  control  them.  No  country 
would  agree  that  its  industrial  efficiency  or  economic  re¬ 
sources  should  be  regarded  as  a  reason  for  permitting  its 
neighbour  to  retain  larger  military  forces.  To  try  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  these  lines  will  rouse  latent  national 
antagonisms  and  suspicions  to  fever  point. 

But  the  Preparatory  Commission  has  been  asked  to 
decide  between  the  two  points  of  view,  and  the  future  of 
the  whole  question  of  disarmament  may  depend  on  the 
answer  which  it  gives.  For  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the 
United  States  will  consent  to  be  drawn  into  what  British 
and  American  hold  to  be  a  meaningless  investigation, 
which,  besides  darkening  counsel,  might  end  in  exciting 
violent  passions.  But  the  ease  with  which  the  French 
secured  the  postponement  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
suggests  that  their  voting  strength  on  it  will  prove  superior 
to  British  or  American  wishes  if  this  question  is  put 
to  the  test. 

If  the  Germans,  who  have  been  invited  to  attend  the 
Commission,  range  themselves  on  the  British  and  American 
side,  that  will  not  make  the  French  less  inclined  to  give 
way.  It  will  require  all  the  tact  and  discretion  for  which 
British  diplomacy  is  justly  famed,  to  prevent  the  Com¬ 
mission  from  reaching  a  deadlock  on  this  conflict  of 
opinion.  But  the  Commission,  although  it  will  not  be  less 
representative  of  the  nations  than  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  for  which  it  is  to  prepare  the  ground,  has,  as  its 
name  suggests,  no  need  to  come  to  a  hasty  conclusion  on 
any  of  the  vexed  issues  submitted  to  it.  France  has 
most  certainly  no  desire  to  be  placed  in  the  invidious 
position  of  appearing  to  block  the  way  to  an  agreement 
on  the  reduction  of  armaments  by  insisting  on  an  inquiry 
which,  in  the  British  and  American  view,  could  lead  to  no 
result  and  might  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
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At  the  same  time  an  effort  must  be  made  to  understand 
the  French  reasoning,  which  is  honestly  inspired  by  fear 
of  the  larger  population,  greater  resources  and  superior 
industrial  efficiency  of  Germany.  How  this  fear  may  be 
removed  so  that  France  may  take  the  real  path  of  safety 
by  a  reduction  of  her  armaments  and  enable  a  general 
agreement  on  this  question  to  be  arrived  at  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  competitive  race  in  armaments  that  assuredly 
leads  to  war  from  starting  again,  is  the  problem  which  has 
to  be  solved.  Perhaps  a  scheme  will  be  evolved  by  which 
the  League  will  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  providing 
not  only  military  but  economic  support  to  the  victim  of 
aggression.  Article  16  of  the  Covenant  will  presently 
be  in  the  melting-pot,  owing  to  the  assurance  which  was 
given  to  Germany  in  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  that  it  would 
be  amended  to  meet  the  German  objection  to  the  automatic 
economic  blockade.  It  may  possibly  provide  the  machinery 
for  dealing  with  the  French  argument  that  if  a  nation  is 
to  reduce  its  armaments  account  must  be  taken  in  striking 
the  balance  of  visible  forces  of  the  ultimate  latent  war 
strength  of  other  nations  in  their  natural  resources  and 
industrial  organisation.  By  using  the  machinery  of  Article 
16,  the  League  may  be  able  to  give  the  assurance  that  the 
economic  and  industrial  resources  of  its  members,  as  well 
as  their  existing  military  power,  shall  be  mobilised  for  the 
defence  of  any  country  that  is  attacked. 

The  problem,  like  the  settlement  of  the  Reparation 
question  and  the  political  issues  which  were  dealt  with 
at  Locarno,  will  take  time  and  patience  to  solve.  It  brings 
us  back  to  the  root  of  the  difficulty  which  faces  the  League 
in  attempting  to  bring  the  nations  to  an  agreement  on  the 
disarmament  question,  which  is  the  distrust  and  fear  which 
still  brood  over  Europe.  To  dispel  this  is  the  important 
work  that  has  yet  to  be  achieved  before  real  progress  with 
the  limitation  of  armaments  can  be  made. 

If  Germany  proves  that  when  she  has  entered  the  League 
she  has  the  will  to  co-operate  loyally  with  her  former 
enemies,  and  they  show  that  they  are  prepared  to  treat 
her  without  prejudice  on  terms  of  equality,  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  now  stand  in  the  way  of  a  limitation  of 
armaments  will  vanish.  For  the  spirit  of  Locarno  will 
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then  prevail,  and  fear  and  distrust  will  yield  to  a  sense  of 
confidence  and  security.  It  is  not  the  work  of  a  Preparatory 
Commission  to  produce  this  state  of  feeling,  this  moral 
disarmament,  as  Lord  Cecil  called  it,  which  is  the  necessary 
precursor  to  the  reduction  of  guns  and  bayonets,  tanks, 
aeroplanes  and  ships.  It  is  because  this  feeling  exists 
between  ourselves  and  the  United  States  that  we  have  been 
able  to  dispense  with  nice  calculations  in  the  building  of 
capital  ships  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  League 
cannot  perform  a  miracle  of  appeasement  until  its  indivi¬ 
dual  members  have  learnt  to  trust  one  another  in  the  same 
way.  For  this  reason  it  may  after  all  prove  an  advantage 
to  the  world  that  the  Preparatory  Conference,  with  its 
list  of  questions  bristling  with  difficulties,  should  have  been 
postponed  for  a  time.  For  these  very  questions  are  a  sign 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  have  not  yet  learnt  to  trust  one 
another  sufficiently  to  come  to  an  agreement  to  limit  their 
armaments. 

Indeed,  the  outlook,  in  spite  of  the  promise  of  Locarno, 
is  not  hopeful.  For  Germany,  who  considers  that  she  has 
the  right  to  press  for  general  disarmament  according  to  the 
implied  pledge  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  that  her  enforced 
disarmament  would  be  followed  by  that  of  her  former 
enemies,  is  already  being  warned  that  she  must  accept  the 
military  statute  imposed  on  her  by  her  defeat.  If  this  is  to 
be  the  logic  of  Locarno,  and  the  nations  which  have  entered 
into  the  new  Pact  of  Security  with  Germany  insist  on 
turning  their  backs  on  M.  Briand’s  promise  to  extract  the 
utmost  from  the  Treaty  of  Locarno,  and  persist  in  main¬ 
taining  their  armed  grip  on  the  Rhineland  according  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  Preparatory 
Disarmament  Commission  might  as  well  postpone  its  task 
to  the  Greek  Kalends. 

This  would  undoubtedly  please  Signor  Mussolini,  who 
must  all  the  time  be  smiling  at  the  ridiculous  idea  that  the 
world  can  be  governed  by  anything  but  force.  Indeed, 
Italy  in  her  present  mood  is  likely  to  prove  a  formidable 
obstacle  to  a  general  agreement  on  the  question  of 
armaments. 
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By  Lancelot  Lawton 

The  other  day  I  happened  to  pick  up  on  a  second-hand 
bookstall  a  little  work,  entitled  The  Recent  Depression 
of  Trade,  the  date  of  which  was  1880.  Turning  over  its 
faded  pages,  I  chanced  upon  this  passage  : 

The  leading  industries  of  the  country,  especially  those  in  iron  and  cotton, 
are  in  a  miserable  state  of  prostration.  The  demand  for  iron  steamships 
has  never  been  feebler;  certainly  their  price  was  never  lower  than  in  the 
early  part  of  last  year.  .  .  .  The  decay  in  our  exports  necessarily  arouses 
the  gravest  solicitude.  .  .  .  While  industry  and  trade  have  suffered  thus 
deeply,  the  plight  of  agriculture  has  been  perhaps  yet  worse.  .  .  .  The 
quantity  of  land  under  cereal  cultivation  has  shown  a  diminution  of  lo  per 
cent,  since  1869.  .  .  .  There  has  no  doubt  been  a  considerable  development 
of  industry  in  several  foreign  countries,  especially  America,  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium,  which  has  caused  those  countries  to  be  worse  cus¬ 
tomers  of  ours  than  they  used  to  be.  .  .  .  They  are  following  at  a  great 
distance  in  our  footsteps,  imitating  the  vast  development  to  which  we 
attained  years  ago  when  we  became  the  clothiers  and  ironworkers  of  the 
whole  world.  We  certainly  have  no  inalienable  right  to  that  position.  We 
can  only  keep  it  by  the  qualities  which  won  it  for  us,  by  indefatigable  hard 
work,  by  skill,  perseverance,  and,  above  all,  by  good  faith  and  harmonious 
working  of  masters  and  men.  Ail  these  qualities  are  being  undermined 
by  the  spirit  of  trades  unionism.  The  good  workman,  the  workman  who 
made  England  what  it  is,  took  a  pride  in  good  work  and  in  hard  work. 
The  modern  workman,  dominated  by  fear  of  his  fellows,  will  not  venture 
to  put  his  heart  into  his  work.  It  is  not  etiquette  to  do  more  than  one  is 
obliged.  ...  Nor  is  the  spirit  of  trades  unionism  confined  to  the  men. 
It  has  infected  the  masters  also.  In  many  industries  the  quality  of  our 
goods  is  falling  off.  .  .  .  If  we  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  various  nations 
of  the  world  we  shall  find  that  the  same  cause  has  been  at  work  among 
almost  all  of  them  in  different  shapes ;  they  have  been  consuming  too  much 
and  producing  too  little,  and  have,  consequently,  come  to  a  condition  of 
poverty  and  have  nothing  to  spend  on  our  wares. 

It  must  Strike  anyone  who  comes  across  the  above 
passage  that  precisely  the  same  language  is  made  use  of 
to  describe  the  economic  plight  of  to-day.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  parallel  that  the  past  provides;  during  a  century 
or  more  of  industrialism  periods  of  acute  depression  have 
been  frequent,  and  always  the  manifestations  have  been 
identical. 

From  this  circumstance,  the  conclusion  follows  that 
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our  civilisation  is  afflicted  with  a  malady  which  up  to  the 
present  has  proved  to  be  incurable.  This  conclusion  is 
strengthened  when  we  reflect  that  in  between  the  periods 
of  acute  depression  in  the  times  that  are  called  normal 
so  much  misery  and  poverty  exists.  The  comparison  so 
often  made  between  present  conditions  and  the  much 
worse  conditions  that  prevailed  in  former  days,  notably 
before  the  industrial  revolution  took  place,  offer  little 
consolation.  For  poverty,  like  everything  else,  is  relative, 
and  as  the  aggregation  of  wealth  grows  so  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  needs  and  inequalities  is  all  the  more  painfully 
felt,  while  at  the  same  time  the  mechanism  of  economic 
life  becomes  more  complicated,  and  on  that  account 
all  the  more  dependent  for  its  survival  upon  the 
welfare  and  contentment  of  the  masses.  Consequently 
the  perils  that  menace  the  modern  world  are  of  a  far  more 
serious  character  than  those  which  threatened  former 
societies,  whose  numbers  were  smaller  and  structure 
simpler.  Because  we  have  invented  so  much  that  is 
wonderful  and  inspiring;  because  our  beggars  cover  up 
the  holes  in  their  garments  with  patches,  and  put  shabby 
boots  on  their  feet;  because  we  are  no  longer  savage 
cannibals  who  eat  one  another,  but  have  set  up  colleges 
and  schools  which  turn  out  educated  and  refined  cannibals 
fitted  for  life,  trained  in  the  science  of  getting  on — because 
of  all  these  unique  achievements  we  ought  not  to  suffer 
the  illusion  that  we  have  as  yet  created  a  civilisation  that 
is  superior  to  all  others  that  have  come  and  gone,  one  that 
contains  within  it  the  elements  of  permanence,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  of  even  tolerable  existence  for  the  majority 
of  people.  And  here  one  is  tempted  to  put  again  the 
question  which  has  always  perplexed  the  mind  of  man : 
What  is  it  that  has  made  the  life  of  all  ages  so  depressing 
a  failure?  To-day  we  blame  the  factory  system,  the  trade 
unions,  and  the  indolence  of  the  workers.  But  we  know 
that  in  ancient  civilisations,  where  they  had  no  such  factory 
systems,  no  trade  unions,  and  forced  labour  was  resorted 
to,  things  were  no  better.  And  we  know,  too,  both  from 
the  experiences  of  the  past  and  the  evidences  of  the 
present  that  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the  life  of 
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the  peasant  and  that  of  the  town  worker.  If  the  one  has 
many  advantages  over  the  other  it  has  its  drawbacks 
peculiar  to  itself ;  and  consequently  in  neither  is  fullness  of 
contentment  possible.  It  would  seem  that  the  only  solution 
is  to  establish  a  harmony  between  the  two;  to  unite  both 
town  and  country;  to  create,  in  a  word,  a  new  civilisation 
which  shall  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  but  both. 
This,  I  imagine,  was  the  vision  of  Zoroastra,  the  farmer- 
prophet  who  lived  many  thousand  years  ago,  and  who 
worshipped  the  Sun,  fire,  lightning,  and  indeed  every  form 
of  energy,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  had  he 
been  with  us  to-day  he  would  have  been  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  all  forms  of  modern  progress,  including  the 
use  of  power  resources,  electrical  and  otherwise. 

It  is  we  who  are  the  pagans,  not  the  Zoroastrians  of  old. 
Whereas  they  paid  reverence  to  the  Sun  as  the  source  of 
life,  we  have  criminally  dissipated  the  gifts  of  the  Sun, 
and  thus  of  the  Creator  Himself.  For  how  else  is  it 
possible  to  speak  of  the  great  arson  of  our  age — the  incen¬ 
diary  enthusiasm  with  which  we  have  burnt  up  vast  stores 
of  sunshine  treasured  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  in  the 
form  of  coal,  and  the  crude,  barbaric  methods  employed 
in  so  doing,  the  consequence  of  which  has  been  to  shut 
out  the  sunshine  of  the  skies  from  the  lives  of  millions 
of  dwellers  in  crowded  cities,  thus  depriving  them  of 
health,  vitality,  and  optimism?  In  the  teachings  of 
Zoroastra  we  will  find  inspiration  for  the  great  tasks  of 
reconstruction  that  lie  before  us.  His  were  the  days  of 
prophecy;  ours  ought  to  be  the  days  of  fulfilment.  His 
mystical  and  at  the  same  time  practical  adoration  of  the 
Sun  and  of  energy  in  all  its  forms  was  the  true  origin  of 
modern  science,  which  renders  possible  the  subjection  of 
power  derived  from  natural  sources  to  the  service  of  man, 
and  which  in  turn  is  destined  to  bring  the  amenities  and 
advantages  of  the  country  to  the  town  and  those  of  the 
town  to  the  country. 

We  begin  to  perceive  now  that  it  is  no  longer  reasonable 
to  believe  that  poverty  must  always  be  with  us,  that  man 
must  necessarily  get  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  be  meek  and  mild  no  matter  what  his  fate  may  be,  or 
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that  to  senseless  drudgery  must  be  given  the  dignity  of 
labour.  Has  not  the  whole  struggle  of  human  existence, 
the  whole  story  of  human  ingenuity,  been  one  long,  con¬ 
tinuous  revolt  against  this  gloomy  philosophy?  For  how 
otherwise  can  we  account  for  the  preference  of  most 
educated  men  for  mental  occupation  rather  than  for 
physical  labour;  and  the  fact  that  ever  since  man  was 
created  he  has  sought  to  devise  mechanical  contrivances 
to  save  his  muscles?  The  fallacy  that  work,  no  matter 
how  hard  and  dirty,  must  be  relished  and  honoured,  has 
served  its  purpose  and  cannot  survive  too  long.  Soon  we 
shall  speak  in  a  quite  contrary  sense.  We  shall  say 
openly  that  hard  and  dirty  work  is  what  it  is — loathsome 
and  degrading.  For  everywhere  a  great  transition  that  is 
to  rid  us  of  the  need  for  it,  and  at  the  same  time  unite 
town  and  country,  has  begun.  It  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  logical  continuation 
of  a  new  epoch  that  was  ushered  in  when  the  bombs  of  the 
Great  War  rained  upon  the  slums  of  the  European  cities. 

And  now  let  us  take  a  cinematic  view  of  some  of  the 
plans  fulfilled  or  contemplated,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  bring 
about  these  momentous  changes.  America  has  accom¬ 
plished  great  things.  Her  unexampled  prosperity  to-day  is 
largely  to  be  attributed  to  her  immense  exploitation  of 
power  resources,  a  further  expansion  of  which  on  a  colossal 
scale  is  projected.  Leading  engineers,  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Hoover,  are  advocating  a  vast  scheme  of 
super-power  highways  destined  to  spread  electrical  energy 
to  the  remotest  village.  Numerous  factories  are  being 
removed  from  the  town  to  the  country,  and  industrial  com¬ 
munities  established  in  rural  surroundings,  the  idea  being 
that  farm  life  shall  blend  with  town  life,  and  that  industrial 
workers  shall  become  small  landowners.  In  Germany,  too, 
far-seeing  plans  are  being  carried  out.  The  purpose  of 
these  plans  is  nothing  less  than  to  decentralise  industry,  to 
remove  the  factories  out  into  the  open  field,  and  to  equip 
agriculture  with  the  technical  efficiency  that  hitherto  has 
been  applied  almost  exclusively  to  industry.  Much  pro¬ 
gress  has  already  been  made  along  these  lines.  Power  is 
being  distributed  far  and  wide,  electrical  current  has  been 
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carried  to  thousands  of  farms,  and  the  low  temperature  car¬ 
bonisation  of  coal  has  been  made  a  commercial  success,  the 
gas  produced  being  conveyed  in  some  instances  a  hundred 
miles  or  more.  The  development  on  so  great  a  scale  of 
electrical  energy  has  facilitated  the  exploitation  of  the 
famous  Haber  nitrogen-fixation  process.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  vast  quantities  of  nitrogen  have  been  extracted 
from  the  air  and  applied  to  the  soil,  large  areas  of  waste 
lands  have  been  converted  into  fruitful  fields,  and  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  first  time  has  become  self-sufficient  in  food 
supplies.  France  is  approaching  the  same  goal  through 
similar  means.  And  what  is  more,  the  widespread  develop¬ 
ment  of  electrical  power  has  enabled  her  to  make  up  for 
her  deficiency  in  man-power.  In  almost  every  part  of  rural 
France  networks  of  transmission  lines  have  been  erected 
or  plans  for  their  erection  are  contemplated.  And  the  same 
story  has  to  be  related  of  almost  every  European  country. 
Norway  has  been  completely  transformed.  Smoke  has 
been  abolished ;  the  use  of  electric  light  and  electric  power 
is  almost  universal.  Little  towns  have  sprung  up  in  places 
that  once  were  remote,  and  these  little  towns  are  described 
as  clean  and  prosperous.  And  the  long  winter  has  lost 
much  of  its  gloom  and  loneliness,  for  everywhere  there  is 
brightness  and  communications  are  widespread.  Elec¬ 
trical  energy  as  in  Germany  has  made  nitrogen  fixation  a 
commercial  success,  and  has  placed  the  enriching  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  air  within  reach  of  the  earth.  Soon — very 
soon,  it  is  anticipated  Norway  will  be  able  to  sustain  her 
population  in  comfort,  and  the  flow  of  migration  to  the 
United  States  will  wholly  cease.  And  what  is  happening  in 
Norway  is  being  repeated  all  over  Europe,  in  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Denmark,  Italy,  Bohemia :  indeed,  in  all  but 
the  most  backward  countries  the  distribution  of  electrical 
current  to  the  remotest  village  is  an  accomplished  fact.  In 
Japan,  too,  a  similar  development  has  set  in.  Having  only  a 
limited  acreage  of  arable  land,  altogether  insufficient  for 
the  needs  of  her  rapidly  expanding  population,  she  has 
wisely  resorted  to  the  same  remedy  as  that  employed  by 
France,  who  had  the  problem  of  dwindling  population  to 
overcome — the  intensification  of  cultivation  by  means  of 
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electrical  methods.  And  the  results  have  been  remarkably 
successful  up  to  the  present. 

From  all  these  facts  it  is  evident,  I  think,  that  we  are 
in  the  presence  of  a  world-wide  transition,  rendered  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  amazing  technical  achievements  of  recent 
times,  the  ultimate  effect  of  which  will  be  completely  to 
change  the  whole  character  of  town  and  country  life  and 
bring  the  one  into  close  relationship  with  the  other;  to 
render  all  the  nations  self-supporting  in  essential  com¬ 
modities,  particularly  foodstuffs,  and  this  sooner  than  most 
people  at  present  believe  to  be  possible;  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  therefore  wealth  to  an  extent  hitherto 
undreamt  of ;  to  diminish  the  need  for  human  drudgery, 
and  to  spread  light,  heat,  hygiene,  and  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication  to  the  darkest  and  remotest  corners  of  the  earth. 
No  longer  must  we  say  that  the  electrical  age  is  dawning, 
but  rather  that  it  has  dawned. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  important  developments  that  are 
taking  place  abroad.  Let  us  see  next  what  is  happening 
in  our  own  country.  Several  private  electricity  companies 
have  supplied  electric  current  to  farmers,  and  a  few  others 
are  contemplating  extension  of  their  transmission  lines 
over  a  wide  radius.  The  first  municipal  electricity  supply 
undertaking  to  distribute  current  to  the  neighbouring  rural 
area  is  that  of  Chester.  Already  thirty  farms  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  have  been  “  electrified,”  and  it  is  expected  that  before 
long  the  number  will  be  increased  to  five  hundred.  But, 
despite  the  bold  and  praiseworthy  enterprise  of  these  indi¬ 
vidual  concerns,  it  cannot  be  said  that  as  yet  we  have 
embarked  seriously  upon  the  task  of  electrifying  agricul¬ 
ture.  In  this  respect  we  lag  far  behind  most  European 
nations.  Yet  none  other  has  greater  need  to  act  vigorously 
than  we  have.  Our  island  is  small  and  overcrowded,  and 
the  majority  of  our  people  are  accustomed  to  live  in  urban 
surroundings,  which  they  will  not  readily  abandon  for  the 
country  unless  they  find  there  the  attraction  of  familiar 
environment.  As  time  goes  on  the  problem  of  providing 
sustenance  for  these  masses  of  the  towns  will  become 
increasingly  difficult.  For,  as  has  already  been  said,  aided 
by  the  enormous  expansion  of  mechanical  power,  nations 
will  accelerate  their  progress  towards  self-sufficiency  with 
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the  consequence  that  everywhere  foreign  trade  will  decline 
and  England,  dependent  as  she  is  upon  overseas  food 
supplies,  will  discover  that  the  goods  which  hitherto  she 
has  exported  to  pay  for  them  are  no  longer  in  demand. 
Already  the  first  effect  of  this  tendency  is  seen  in  the 
marked,  and  what  will  yet  prove  to  be  the  permanent, 
diminution  of  our  coal  exports. 

The  solution  seems  obvious.  As  every  other  nation  is 
scheming  for  self-sufficiency  no  alternative  is  left  us  save 
to  do  likewise.  And  that  means  that  we  must  begin  in 
earnest  the  decentralisation  of  industry,  the  electrification 
of  agriculture,  the  extraction  of  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and 
the  wide  dispersal  of  power,  both  human  and  mechanical. 
But  up  to  the  present  there  is  not  the  least  indication 
that  those  who  rule  us  have  any  conception  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  task  that  confronts  them.  There  is  much 
vague  talk  of  reconstruction,  a  word  of  which  we  have 
grown  heartily  sick,  but  little  is  done.  And  never  were 
vested  interests  more  powerful  in  their  resistance  to 
innovation  than  they  are  to-day. 

To  get  a  complete  picture  of  the  confusion  into  which 
the  whole  business  of  the  nation  has  fallen  we  have  only 
to  instance  the  Royal  Commission  on  coal  and  its  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Coal  is  the  basis  of  life  itself  in  these  islands; 
its  consumption  is  needed  in  the  manufacture  of  every 
single  commodity  of  which  we  make  use.  When  it  is  dear 
all  things  are  dear.  And  so  long  as  it  is  dear  there  can 
be  no  hope  of  real  economic  recovery,  and  no  hope  of 
initiating  power  schemes  for  industry  and  agriculture  such 
as  are  being  carried  out  so  successfully  in  other  countries. 
The  immediate  problem,  then,  is  to  produce  cheap  coal. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  So  far  none  of  the  witnesses 
before  the  Royal  Commission  have  had  any  new  idea  to 
offer.  Most  of  them  have  merely  advocated  the  familiar 
plan  of  increased  output  by  resort  to  longer  working  hours. 
But  the  troubles  from  which  the  coal  industry  is  suffering 
are  far  too  serious,  far  too  deep-seated  for  a  conventional 
remedy  of  this  nature  to  have  much  effect.  Rather  than 
seek  means  of  producing  more  coal  under  existing  condi¬ 
tions  we  must  endeavour  to  get  the  fullest  possible 
economic  value  out  of  the  coal  that  we  already  do  produce. 
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vast  quantities  of  which  in  the  form  of  small  coal  is  never 
shifted  from  the  pit  or  its  vicinity,  while  nearly  all  that 
which  is  marketed  is  consumed  in  a  criminally  wasteful 
manner.  If  this  be  possible  not  only  the  mineowners  but 
everyone  will  gain,  for  the  extraction  of  the  full  value  out 
of  coal  and  its  consumption  with  strict  regard  to  economy 
will  not  only  stimulate  and  cheapen  its  production  but  the 
production  of  everything  that  the  community  needs.  That 
it  is  possible  is  no  longer  to  be  doubted.  What  has  made  it 
so  is  low  temperature  carbonisation,  and  powdered  fuel. 
In  regard  to  the  former  it  need  only  be  said  that  in  America 
it  is  accepted  as  a  commercial  success  by  Henry  Ford  and 
other  great  firms;  that  in  Germany  the  Stinnes  enterprise 
is  successfully  working  a  plant  on  a  commercial  scale,  and 
that  other  equally  well-known  firms  believe  low  temperature 
carbonisation  to  be  commercially  successful.  Concerning 
powdered  coal,  any  amount  of  favourable  evidence  is  avail¬ 
able.  In  America,  Germany  and  France  vast  quantities 
of  inferior  grade  coal  are  consumed  in  this  form,  the  result 
being  high  efficiency,  abolition  of  the  smoke  nuisance,  and 
an  economy  of  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  on  the 
fuel  bill.  It  might  perhaps  be  objected  that  drastic 
changes  in  plant  would  have  to  be  effected  before  the 
same  could  be  done  here;  but  would  it  not  be  better  for 
the  State  to  assist  manufacturers  to  defray  the  cost  of  these 
changes  by  lending  them  money  on  easy  terms  rather  than 
permit  the  coal  industry,  and,  indeed,  all  industries,  to 
suffer  decline  ? 

Experts  say  that  low  temperature  carbonisation  of  coal 
combined  with  the  use  of  the  residue  in  powdered  form 
would  enable  electricity  to  be  produced  in  this  country 
at  a  price  rivalling  that  of  electricity  produced  from  water¬ 
power  abroad.  Here  we  have  one  explanation  of  the 
hostility  of  the  gas  interests  to  the  new  process.  Another 
explanation  is  that  low  temperature  carbonisation  produces, 
among  other  things,  a  quantity  of  rich  gas  of  which  the 
gas  companies  could  make  good  use  for  the  production 
of  power  and  other  purposes.  But  they  are  reluctant  to 
go  to  the  necessary  trouble  and  expense  of  erecting  new 
plant.  Instead  their  witness  goes  before  the  Royal  Com- 
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mission  and  has  the  impertinence  to  say  that  low  tempera¬ 
ture  carbonisation  has  ceased  to  interest  the  scientific  world 
in  Germany.  It  is  true  that  the  same  witness  admitted  that 
the  Stinnes  firm  had  attained  success  with  their  process, 
but  he  added  that  in  this  country  we  had  large  quantities 
of  good  coal  for  gas  works,  steam-raising  and  domestic 
purposes,  thus  inferring  that  any  effort  to  increase  the 
value  of  low  grade  coal,  much  of  which  is  at  present 
entirely  wasted,  was  altogether  unnecessary.  Could  the 
philosophy  of  thriftlessness  be  better  stated  ?  No  thought 
for  the  morrow;  no  thought  even  for  to-day.  In  America 
the  gas  undertakings  have  adopted  a  less  suicidal  policy. 
To  protect  their  own  interests,  as  well  as  to  serve  those  of 
the  public,  they  supply  electricity  as  well  as  gas  for  light, 
heat,  and  power  purposes.  And  both  in  America  and  in 
Germany  gas  is  transmitted  through  pipe  lines  over  great 
distances;  from  the  former  country  it  is  even  exported  to 
Canada.  But  the  gas  companies  here  prefer  to  put  their 
faith  in  publicity  rather  than  in  enterprise.  And  the  same 
has  to  be  said  of  the  coalowners,  whose  attitude  to  low 
temperature  carbonisation  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the 
gas  interests.  Meanwhile  the  Royal  Commission — “this 
unfortunate  Commission,”  as  one  of  its  own  members 
said  of  it — is  obviously  suffering  from  the  effects  of  mysti¬ 
fication,  and  everything  is  at  a  standstill  except  the 
subsidy.  And  all  because  those  who  are  producing  coal 
and  those  who  are  consuming  it  on  a  large  scale  do  not 
want  to  incur  the  preliminary  trouble  and  expense  of  in¬ 
creasing  its  value  and  preventing  its  waste;  thus  the 
majority  of  people  are  condemned  to  congregate  in  smoke- 
ridden  towns  and  to  engage  in  laborious  work,  much  of 
which  might  be  lightened  if  cheap  power  were  as  available 
as  it  should  be  in  a  progressive  community. 


A  LABOUR-LIBERAL  PACT 


By  James  Corbett 

There  is  a  definite  move  on  the  part  of  politicians  to  bring 
about  a  working  agreement  between  Labour  and  Liberal 
groups.  Certain  negotiations  are  going  on  in  secret,  con¬ 
versations  are  taking  place  behind  the  scenes,  political 
wires  are  being  pulled,  and  it  is  obvious,  even  to  the  out¬ 
sider,  that  a  concordat  of  understanding  is  being  reached 
between  two  important  parties.  It  is  doubtful  whether  an 
actual  coalition  will  be  realised,  and  there  is  no  prospect 
of  Liberalism  being  swallowed  alive,  for  each  party  will 
cling  to  strong  distinctive  tendencies,  but  a  definite  pact 
will  be  established  within  three  months.  Many  observers 
are  looking  forward  to  this  pact.  Nothing  has  been  more 
predestined  than  an  agreement  of  this  kind.  It  has  long 
been  felt,  with  certain  provisos  granted,  that  the  diver¬ 
gence  of  outlook  was  not  acute,  that  a  bridge  of 
rapprochement  would  be  ultimately  reached. 

The  pact  is  foreheralded  owing  to  the  realities  of  the 
Parliamentary  situation.  But  let  there  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing.  It  is  not  aimed  at  with  the  deliSefate  object  of 
defeating  the  Conservatives,  although  that  may  be  a 
natural  inspirational  motive,  but  the  cardinal  desire  is  to 
bring  about  a  fusion  of  political  thought.  Complete 
fusion  will  not  be  reached  for  a  few  years ;  but  a  temporary 
compromise  is  imperative,  and  we  have  to  ask  why  the 
hatchet  is  being  buried  in  this  fashion.  One  fundamental 
reason  explains  the  course  of  political  events.  A  three- 
party  system  is  becoming  anathema  to  the  nation.  It 
has  never  meant  anything  but  coalition  and  misunder¬ 
standing,  and  the  British  electorate  will  never  be  satisfied 
with  a  coalition.  The  pact  aimed  at  will  be  stronger 
than  a  coalition.  It  will  represent  a  rational  harmony 
between  two  conflicting  groups.  That  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  dull-witted  elector.  The  second  reason  for  fusion  is' 
owing  to  the  general  disillusionment.  Labour  has 
definitely  severed  itself  from  Communism,  and  the  Liberals 
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have  taken  a  significant  step  towards  the  Left.  Formid¬ 
able  barriers  have  still  to  be  broken  down,  but  demolition 
has  commenced. 

Let  us  throw  the  searchlight  of  inquiry  into  this  process 
of  demolition.  One  reason  given  for  the  Labour  desire 
to  coalesce  with  the  Liberals  is  the  growing  fear  of  a 
Labour  split,  and  the  knowledge  that  a  good  many  Labour 
supporters  in  the  provinces  have  drifted  to  the  extreme 
Left.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  this  new  relation 
between  Liberalism  and  Labour.  On  the  co-operation  of 
these  two  forces,  or  on  their  direct  hostility  towards  each 
other,  may  depend  the  fate  of  the  Progressive  movement 
in  the  political  life  of  the  nation.  We  are  at  present  living 
under  a  great  Conservative  majority,  but  it  is  often  for¬ 
gotten  that  this  majority  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  sand. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  represents  only  a  minority  of  votes 
polled  at  the  election,  and  had  a  pact  existed  between 
Liberalism  and  Labour,  the  Conservative  Party  would 
have  been  defeated. 

There  are  many  who  think  that  the  question  of  an 
alliance  with  Labour  will  be  settled  by  the  disappearance 
of  the  Liberal  Party.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  dispose  of 
a  national  party  in  that  manner,  particularly  a  party  to 
whose  political  principles  a  great  section  of  the  nation 
is  still  passionately  attached.  In  this  regard  Labour 
leaders  must  not  jump  at  any  false  or  premature  con¬ 
clusion,  because  it  will  only  end  in  complete  disillusion¬ 
ment.  One  thing  is  certain.  Allied,  Liberalism  and 
Labour  will  hold  the  field  against  all  groups,  because  such 
a  definite  alliance  would  be  the  strongest  power  in  the 
State;  but  divided  they  represent  nothing  but  impotence 
and  instability.  There  could  never  be  any  question  of 
Liberal  absorption  in  the  Labour  group.  It  would  be  an 
inexcusable  blunder  for  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  or, 
indeed,  anyone  else,  to  think  that  the  Labour  Party  was 
committed  to  an  extreme  form  of  Socialism,  just  as 
Liberalism  cannot  be  termed  the  uncompromising  enemy 
of  any  form  of  Socialism  that  has  practical  utility. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  whole  tendency  of  modern 
social  legislation — and  the  Conservative  Party  is  partly 
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to  blame  for  what  has  occurred — is  towards  increasing  the 
responsibility  of  State  control.  It  is  a  task  in  which 
Liberals  have  been  strenuously  engaged  for  generations. 
In  this  respect  Labour  has  led  the  pace  with  tremendous 
energy,  but  if  the  more  extreme  elements  are  inclined  to 
go  a  good  deal  farther  than  is  warranted  by  common  sense, 
Labour  leaders  have  shown  no  inclination  to  follow  their 
wild  example.  Foreign  policy  is  always  a  most  important 
field  of  survey,  and  in  regard  to  the  government  of  subject 
or  “  mandated  ”  peoples,  both  Liberalism  and  Labour  are 
working  in  sympathetic  agreement  at  the  present  moment, 
just  as  they  are  allied  on  many  other  social  problems 
nearer  home.  Again,  both  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
must  always  feel  indebted  to  the  Labour  Party  for  drawing 
attention  to  the  social  conditions  of  the  poor,  and  Liberals 
should  be  eager  to  co-operate  in  lifting  the  weight  of  this 
secular  evil. 

The  real  difficulty,  perhaps,  lies  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Labour  Party  itself,  which  rests  not  on  a  national,  but 
a  trade  union  basis,  and  partly  on  the  existence  of  an 
extreme  party  opposed  to  a  moderate  policy.  These  are 
not  arguments  against  co-operation.  They  are  reasons  for 
a  signing  of  the  pact  by  prudent  leaders.  We  recall  that 
a  similar  coalition  was  attempted  in  1923  and  failed.  But 
it  failed  from  preventable  causes,  from  misunderstanding 
and  blundering,  from  a  lack  of  “give  and  take”  in  the 
earlier  stages.  With  the  experience  of  those  mistakes  in 
mind,  and  their  tragic  consequences,  a  more  successful 
attempt  will  be  made  within  the  next  few  months. 

First  of  all,  there  will  have  to  be  a  definitely  agreed 
programme,  and  a  more  perfect  arrangement  for  daily  con¬ 
sultation  in  the  event  of  difficulty  or  crisis,  but,  subject 
to  these  things  being  done  beforehand,  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  highly  successful  Government  should  not  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  this  basis.  There  is  the  further  difficulty  of  a 
Liberal  Government  depending  on  Labour  support.  But 
the  old  order  has  been  reversed,  and  Liberals  will  have 
to  accept,  with  the  best  grace  possible,  the  dismal  fact 
that  they  are  in  a  woeful  minority.  Mr.  Gilbert  Murray 
and  the  Nation  prefer  a  closer  combination  on  the  Con- 
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tinental  model.  That  is  a  hazardous  proposal,  and  it  is 
one  that  suggests  a  variety  of  difficulties.  So  close  an 
amalgamation  in  office  automatically  suggests  a  unified 
plan  of  electoral  organisation.  That  scheme  might  be 
possible  in  a  land  of  proportional  representation,  but  as  it 
implies  an  armistice  in  all  the  constituencies  would  it  be 
possible  to  achieve  the  results  of  P.R.  without  the 
machinery  ? 

There  is  another  huge  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  The 
Labour  Party  for  some  reason  is  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  a  class  party,  and  that  caste  feeling  must  be  finally 
and  completely  dispelled.  Let  there  be  no  misapprehen¬ 
sion.  Liberalism  is  certainly  not  desiring  to  place  itself 
under  any  banner  of  Socialism.  It  has  never  sought  to 
swallow  this  unholy  gospel.  It  has  repudiated  so-called 
political  Socialism  in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  and  just 
as  it  realises  that  Karl  Marx  was  an  absolute  impostor  in 
the  realm  of  economics,  so  will  it  fight  to  the  death  any¬ 
thing  like  State  control  over  industry. 

Why,  then,  are  Liberals  leaning  affectionately  towards 
the  Labour  group?  Simply  because  Labour  is  already 
manifesting  a  repugnance  to  Socialism.  Political 
Socialism  is  vastly  different  from  the  ideal  Socialism  of 
Christ.  The  Socialism  of  the  Labour  Party,  reduced  to 
concrete  reality,  is  deliberate  sectional  selfishness,  and 
the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  Consider,  for  instance,  the 
challenge  of  nationalisation  that  has  just  been  formulated 
by  the  miners,  or  rather  by  the  official  Secretary  of  the 
miners.  That  is  nothing  but  a  cruel  chimera.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  write  a 
diatribe  against  nationalisation.  The  miners  themselves 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  policy,  because  they  know  instinc¬ 
tively  that  State  control  is  no  solvent;  that  a  hideous 
bureaucracy  of  Government  mining  officials  does  not  spell 
freedom ;  that  the  national  purchase  price  would  not  recoup 
the  depreciation  of  mining  profits. 

But  there  is  another  significant  factor.  We  know  that 
there  is  no  finality  about  nationalisation.  The  next  step 
would  be  the  confiscation  of  the  railways — for  it  amounts 
to  that — and  soon  every  industry  in  the  land  would  be 
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nationalised.  With  what  object  in  view?  Not  Socialism 
in  a  political  sense,  but  a  crude,  crass  Syndicalism,  repre¬ 
senting  nothing  less  than  the  tyrannical  rule  of  selfish 
industrial  groups.  The  mines  for  the  miners,  the  railways 
for  the  railwaymen,  the  docks  for  the  dockers !  What  a 
vista  of  splendid  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  Syndi¬ 
calists  !  Yet  what  a  tragedy  of  short-sightedness  in  a 
community  of  reputably  sensible  electors !  To  write  in  a 
paradoxical  vein,  the  wise  men  of  the  Labour  Party  are 
no  fools.  Labour  has  definitely  discarded  Communism. 
It  is  quite  on  the  cards,  even  within  a  comparatively  short 
period,  that  Labour  will  eventually  discard  and  disavow 
Socialism.  This,  obviously,  is  why  the  Liberals  are 
leaning  towards  Labour.  They  see  the  re-birth  and 
renascence  of  the  Labour  group,  and  are  sympathetic  in 
the  fight  towards  sanity  that  Labour  politicians  are  making 
against  extremism. 

Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  realise  that  extinction  is 
inevitable  unless  they  are  ranged  within  a  new  Labour 
group.  Liberal  leaders  have  blundered  in  the  past,  but  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  forecast  events  in  a  post-war 
period,  and,  apart  from  these  facts,  there  is  an  ugly 
suspicion  that  certain  men  were  not  big  enough  to  make 
provision  for  the  future.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  be  for¬ 
given  much,  yet  some  narrow-minded  people  think  he  will 
never  be  pardoned  for  coalition  with  the  Conservatives. 
By  that  act — probably  the  most  dramatic  and  stupendous 
for  a  generation — he  severed  the  Liberal  group  into  two 
separate,  distinct  entities,  and  the  surgical  operation  to 
reunite  the  sundered  body  has  been  superhuman,  if  not 
futile.  Some  critics  aver  it  would  have  been  better  if 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  burned  his  boats  ! 

But  every  historian  will  agree  that  coalition,  during  a 
war  period,  is  imperative,  and,  despite  all  his  faults  and 
the  political  principles  he  apparently  surrendered,  it  must 
be  granted  that  “  the  little  Welshman  ”  made  a  mighty 
battle  to  win  the  war,  and  win  it  with  the  united  co-operation 
of  all  ranks !  He  succeeded  in  that  titanic  task,  and  we 
should  like  to  read  the  names  of  the  politicians  who  can 
afford  to  throw  stones !  Indeed,  whilst  on  this  topic,  no 
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other  statesman  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  come  through 
the  welter  of  war  to  remain  still  a  potential  star  in  the 
political  firmament.  The  indomitable  energy  of  this 
singular  “  Welsh  wizard  ”  is  superb.  The  nation  can  ill 
afford  to  pay  anything  but  ungrudging  admiration  to  the 
man  who  stood  at  the  helm  during  an  unparalleled  and 
unforgettable  national  crisis.  Since  the  war  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  if  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  has  never  sought  for 
political  leadership,  but  he  has  certainly  searched  and 
struggled  for  loyalty  and  unity  with  all  his  strength. 

Let  us  be  quite  clear  on  the  next  point.  This  pact  with 
the  Labour  group  does  not  necessarily  mean  leadership 
for  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  To  draw  a  bow  at  a  venture,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  with  a  definite  policy  of  moderation  agreed 
upon,  would  be  quite  content  to  serve  under  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  or  any  other  Labour 
leader,  just  as,  in  a  Liberal  sense,  he  has  signified  his 
willingness  to  serve  under  Lord  Oxford.  He  realises  that 
unity  is  more  imperative  than  leadership,  that  economic 
prosperity  is  more  urgent  than  Utopian  schemes,  and 
unless  unity  is  achieved  reconstruction  is  only  a  mirage ! 
The  pact  between  the  two  groups  will  not  remain  insur¬ 
mountable.  It  will  demand  careful  draughtsmanship,  skil¬ 
ful  negotiation,  unique  courage.  But  it  means  a  certainty. 

There  are  many  points  of  agreement  between  the  two 
groups.  It  is  admitted  that  conflicting  views  may  be  enter¬ 
tained  about  the  land  policy,  but  there  is  a  common  de¬ 
nominator  of  feeling  that  the  land  must  be  free  for  the 
nation,  and  not  kept  as  a  game  preserve  for  landlords,  nor 
for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  industrial  area§  and  rushing 
rents  to  prohibitive  prices.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  advocat¬ 
ing,  somewhat  along  French  lines,  an  enterprising  policy 
of  peasant  proprietorship,  of  small  holdings,  of  intensive 
cultivation,  whilst  Mr.  MacDonald  simply  goes  a  step 
further  and  suggests  resettlement  in  groups  of  twenty. 
The  actual  number  is  insignificant.  The  cardinal  neces¬ 
sity  is  cultivation  of  the  land.  As  we  have  already  hinted, 
there  is  absolute  unanimity  between  Liberal  and  Labour v 
politicians  concerning  foreign  policy.  There  is  a  general 
desire  for  disarmament  in  the  universal  sense,  for  the  inclu- 
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sion  of  Russia  as  a  working  factor  amongst  the  nations, 
and  for  the  League  to  be  a  reality  and  not  a  political 
convenience.  Germany’s  entry  into  the  League  will 
conclude  the  work  commenced  at  Locarno,  but  Locarno  is 
only  a  beginning  to  further  effort,  and  there  must  be  a 
general  endeavour  for  the  pacification  of  the  world,  A 
species  of  war  continues  so  long  as  we  maintain  the  present 
relations  between  Britain,  Russia,  and  Turkey.  The 
Mosul  settlement  was  no  settlement,  and  the  extrication 
of  Britain  from  Middle  Eastern  entanglements,  and  the 
renewal  of  a  firm  and  friendly  understanding  with  Turkey, 
are  just  as  paramount  and  necessary  as  they  were  before 
the  League  pronounced  its  decision.  A  settlement  with 
both  Turkey  and  Russia  is  imperative. 

Agreement  is  being  approached  with  regard  to  the  hous¬ 
ing  question,  and  both  groups  feel  that  the  problem  must 
be  solved  within  a  few  months.  There  is  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  procrastination  in  this  respect; 
that  reconstruction  means  comfort  and  happiness  for  the 
people;  that  dens,  garrets,  and  slums  must  be  eliminated, 
and  that  any  further  delay  in  dealing  with  the  housing 
problem  may  mean  a  social  upheaval  within  six  months. 
There  is  also  uniformity  of  outlook  with  regard  to  pension 
schemes,  to  more  extensive  forms  of  contributory  insurance 
against  ill-health  and  unemployment,  to  the  more  complete 
advancement  of  the  community  in  the  individual  sense. 
There  will  be  no  serious  quarrel  between  the  groups  in 
anything  appertaining  to  the  amelioration  of  the  working 
classes. 

A  quiet  determination  is  growing  that  unemployment  can 
be  lessened  by  a  Labour-Liberal  combination  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  The  Conservatives  have  talked  about 
extensive  development  schemes  for  months ;  about  the  elec¬ 
trification  of  vast  industrial  undertakings;  about  afforesta¬ 
tion,  canal  reconstruction,  and  transport  reform ;  but  it  has 
all  been  talk.  A  Labour-Liberal  bloc  will  translate  talk 
into  positive  action.  It  is  felt  by  both  parties  that  com¬ 
plete  recognition  of  Russia  will  be  a  mighty  factor  with 
regard  to  solving  the  unemployment  problem.  It  is 
realised  on  the  Progressive  side  that  the  internal  and 
chaotic  condition  of  Russia  offers  immense  scope  for 
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British  enterprise,  initiative,  and  credit.  Our  Foreign 
Office  recognition  of  Russia  must  be  extended  to  active 
commercial  relationship  and  goodwill.  With  regard  to 
nationalisation,  it  is  felt  by  the  wise  men  of  both  parties 
that  this  subject  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  a  political 
coalition  of  the  Left.  It  is  also  conceded  that  extremists 
will  be  countered  in  a  most  effective  manner  when  they 
are  confronted  with  a  strong  concerted  body  of  intelligent 
political  opinion.  Both  groups  recognise  that  nationalisa¬ 
tion  means  a  return  of  Russian  bureaucratic  methods,  and 
bureaucracy  must  be  avoided  like  the  plague. 

Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the  building  industry,  there 
is  a  deplorable  attempt  to  dictate  terms  of  employment 
and  unemployment.  That  attempt  is  based  on  an  insuffer¬ 
able  monopoly  of  power.  It  is  another  of  those  tyrannical 
trade  union  mandates  which  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  handicap  to  industrial  progress.  There  is  no  question  of 
capital  or  labour  involved.  In  the  meantime,  we  have 
people  herded  together  like  cattle  who  might  be  living  in 
health  and  comfort,  with  proper  housing  accommodation. 
The  building  industry  has  sufficient  work  on  its  hands  for 
the  next  generation,  yet  engineers  to-day  are  drawing  the 
“  dole  ”  instead  of  wages.  There  is  no  excuse  for  such 
monstrous  tyranny  and  brutal  selfishness  on  the  part  of 
the  building  unions.  W’e  are  beginning  at  last  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  efficiency.  What  a  great  many  writers  have 
been  saying  for  years  is  now  being  repeated  on  political 
platforms  and  at  company  meetings.  Efficiency  is  the 
vital  necessity.  It  is  demanded  in  increasing  degree  from 
both  capital  and  labour,  and  joint  investigations  into  costs 
other  than  wages  have  confirmed  our  lamentable 
negligence  in  this  respect.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  talk 
sensibly  about  efficiency  when  the  nation  is  pouring  out 
millions  in  subsidising  idleness,  and  more  millions  in  the 
abortive  effort  to  cure  the  coal  trouble  by  a  financial  sop. 
Many  citizens  must  have  agreed  with  the  constructive  pro¬ 
posal  from  Sir  Alfred  Mond  with  regard  to  the  practical 
conversion  of  the  dole,  but  it  has  been  generally  agreed 
that  some  of  the  objections  to  the  scheme  were  rather 
formidable. 

Recently  two  members  of  the  Institute  of  Chemical 
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Engineers,  Mr.  A.  J.  V.  Underwood  and  Mr.  C.  S. 
Garland,  have  proposed  an  amended  use  of  the  Trade 
Facilities  Act  for  industrial  purposes.  The  scheme 
ensures  that  credits  shall  not  be  used  merely  as  a  ruinous 
subvention  to  inefficiency,  and  it  really  implies  an  advisory 
Industrial  Development  Council,  constituted  in  various 
trade  sections,  and  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Industrial  and  Scientific  Research,  to 
authorise  industrial  loans  for  a  specific  purpose.  This 
scheme  does  not  run  the  risk  of  a  subsidy  to  wages.  It 
is  a  practical  proposal  that  would  convert  no  inconsider¬ 
able  part  of  our  present  outlay  on  idleness  into  a  recover¬ 
able  outlay  on  labour  and  employment.  So  far,  successive 
Governments  have  refused  to  employ  the  national  credit, 
except  within  narrow  limits,  for  reproductive  ends.  But 
the  taxpayer  has  been  cheerfully  called  upon  to  pay  his 
share  of  the  £250,000,000  spent  on  unemployment  since 
the  Armistice.  By  next  May  he  will  have  contributed  a 
further  twenty  millions  as  a  first  instalment  of  the  coal 
subsidy,  and  still  the  end  is  not  in  sight.  Taxpayers  have 
witnessed  no  reward  for  their  exertions  except  a  few 
collectors’  receipts,  a  million  unemployed,  and  an  unsolved 
coal  problem.  But  why  has  the  country’s  financial  power 
not  been  used  to  reduce  liabilities  by  creating  assets.^ 
Coal  during  the  past  year  has  overshadowed  all  other  in¬ 
dustrial  and  labour  questions,  and  in  1926  its  predominance 
as  a  national  issue  will  be  still  more  pronounced.  Never¬ 
theless,  other  industrial  labour  matters — notably  in  the 
railway,  shipbuilding,  and  engineering  groups — have  been 
the  subject  of  serious  if  less  conspicuous  consideration 
in  recent  months,  and  are  hardly  less  important  in  their 
relation  to  the  general  economic  problems  of  the  time. 

But  there  are  deeper  forces  of  agreement  than  mere 
surface  issues  of  legislative  reform.  Both  political  groups, 
for  instance,  are  beginning  to  realise  what  is  meant  by 
Collectivism.  There  is  less  ambiguity  about  social  reform. 
So  far.  Socialism  has  been  interpreted  erroneously  as  the 
levelling  down  of  the  masses,  the  reduction  of  the  com¬ 
munity  to  a  standardised  pattern  of  thought,  the  limitation 
of  enterprise,  initiative,  and  personal  endeavour.  In  a 
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word,  it  has  meant  the  enslavement  of  the  individual.  But 
education  has  paved  the  way  for  new  ideas  in  this  respect. 
It  is  being  recognised  that  different  groups  of  children 
require  diversified  degrees  of  education ;  that  every  child 
is  not  cast  in  the  same  mental  mould ;  that  there  must  be 
no  preferential  treatment,  and  no  stinting  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  supply,  but  that  equal  opportunity  must  exist  for  all. 
This  equality  of  opportunity  is  tending  to  become  the 
new  gospel  of  social  reform.  There  must  be  no  sameness 
or  milk-and-water  standardisation,  no  levelling  down  to 
one  incoherent,  stupid  mass,  but  every  individual  must 
have  the  chance  to  seize  an  opportunity  in  life.  This  is 
the  embodiment  of  Christian  Socialism.  This  is  the 
highest  form  of  practical  Socialism  we  can  reach  in  the 
present  century.  Even  Russia  has  recognised  sanity  in 
this  respect.  Capital  has  been  reintroduced  into  the 
country.  Communism  in  practice  has  been  expelled  from 
certain  areas,  and  private  enterprise  is  gaining  greater 
freedom  every  day.  Why  ?  Simply  because  intellectuals 
realise  that  standardisation  spells  the  grossest  form  of 
slavery  and  economic  disaster.  Russia,  willy-nilly,  has 
been  the  living,  tragic  experiment  of  a  false  Communistic 
creed. 

It  is  strongly  felt  that  Britain  must  be  tuned  up  to  a 
higher  degree  of  organisation.  We  must  either  organise 
on  the  Continental  model  of  efficiency,  or  drop  back  to 
that  of  a  fifth-rate  Power  in  the  world.  Imports  are  already 
exceeding  exports;  sterling  is  not  merely  threatened  but 
endangered,  not  owing  to  the  precipitate  return  to  the  gold 
standard,  but  simply  because  the  practice  of  “  ca’  canny  ”  is 
eating  into  production  like  a  cancer,  and  the  British  nation 
is  sinking  into  a  morass  of  inaction,  enfeeblement,  despair. 
If  British  labour  is  to  be  saved,  it  must  save  itself  by  a 
complete  renunciation  of  Utopian  ideas,  and  trade 
unionism  must  commence  reform  by  modifying  its  pro¬ 
gramme  at  Unity  House.  Labour  politicians  have  been 
too  much  influenced  by  industrial  trade  unionism.  Labour 
politics  have  been  based  on  trade  union  formulas  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  absurd  in  a  nation  where  trade  unions  play 
only  a  fragmentary  and  minor  part.  Wise  men  in  the 
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Labour  group  realise  that  effective  co-ordination  with 
Liberals  will  mean  their  own  ultimate  salvation,  because 
Labour  extremists  will  be  handicapped  at  every  turn  of 
the  political  wheel,  and  a  sensible  policy  of  progressive 
reform  will  be  promulgated  and  enforced.  That  is  the 
next  step. 

It  is  felt  that  for  a  long  time  we  have  seen  the  last  of 
triangular  contests  in  our  political  affairs.  It  is  with  such 
a  clearly  defined  position,  with  such  a  Parliamentary 
situation  admitting  of  no  obscurity,  that  a  definite  pact 
between  Liberalism  and  Labour  is  now  sought.  Here, 
however,  is  the  danger  point.  The  Liberals  are  in  a 
minority,  and,  for  a  few  years  to  come,  unless  they  secure 
some  vitalising  policy  of  reform,  some  people  anticipate 
that  their  numbers  will  not  cease  to  dwindle.  That  is 
problematical.  The  chief  consideration  is  the  attitude 
towards  Socialism.  So  far  Liberals  have  gravely  dis¬ 
countenanced  State  Socialism  in  all  its  forms,  but,  as  a 
^  minority,  will  they  not  be  tempted  to  partly  surrender  their 
position  of  hostility  }  How  can  they  coalesce  with  Labour 
unless  they  are  prepared  to  go  into  the  Lobby  and  vote 
for  all  the  w'ild  schemes  of  Labour  ?  That  is  the  problem 
with  which  we  wish  to  deal. 

Mr.  MacDonald  has  accepted  his  defeat  at  the  polls 
with  remarkable  good  humour,  but  most  electors  realise 
that  it  is  only  a  temporary  eclipse.  Another  moment  of 
crisis  will  arrive,  and  the  country  must  make  provision  for 
a  strong  and  powerful  Opposition  that  can  be  relied  upon 
to  form  an  effective  alternative  Government,  and  it  must 
be  constitutional,  without  equivocation,  and  without  vacil¬ 
lation.  So  far  the  proposals  of  Mr.  MacDonald  have  been 
too  nebulous  and  indistinctly  defined  for  comprehension 
by  intelligent  people.  In  other  words,  it  is  still  impossible 
to  reconcile  certain  Labour  proposals  with  our  national 
instincts  of  liberty  and  freedom.  We  have  taken  a  rooted 
dislike  to  anything  that  means  bureaucratic  despotism, 
simply  because  it  hurts  our  sensitiveness  as  liberty-loving 
British  subjects.  We  really  wonder,  in  fact,  whether  Mr. 
MacDonald  is  prepared  to  go  to  the  country  again,  and 
expect  to  win  an  overwhelming  majority,  with  proposals 
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that  can  only  be  designated  fanatical  and  deplorably 
unpractical. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  Mr.  MacDonald,  in  the 
light  of  this  proposed  pact  between  the  groups,  to  submit 
some  concrete  plans  of  his  future  conduct }  What  thoughts 
are  simmering  in  his  brain  at  the  moment  ?  Can  he  give  us 
no  clearer  hope  for  the  nation  than  wholesale  collectivism, 
confiscation,  complete  disruption  of  the  existing  fabric  of 
society,  a  generalised  capital  levy,  class  warfare,  chaos, 
revolution,  ruin?  If  political  Socialism  of  this  nature  can 
be  clearly  defined  as  the  naked  issue,  then  we  shall  know 
exactly  where  we  stand.  But  if  it  is  merely  an  ambiguous 
form  of  Socialism,  a  cotton-wool  kind  ofi  affair,  with 
delightful  phrases  of  reconstruction  that  mean  nothing, 
then  we  must  be  on  our  guard.  We  prefer  to  deal  with 
the  formulation  of  naked  Socialism,  with  all  that  such  a 
fallacious  creed  means  for  the  nation,  than  be  hoodwinked 
in  giving  political  support  to  men  who  are  merely  Parlia¬ 
mentary  tricksters  and  opportunists ! 

Seeing  that  the  present  Opposition  is  organically 
Labour,  and  as  we  may  be  faced  any  day  with  a  Labour 
Government  embodying  full  electoral  power,  and  perhaps 
with  only  a  fragmentary  number  of  Liberals  in  the 
Government  group,  surely  it  behoves  us  to  face  the  realities 
of  the  political  situation.  Once  there  is  the  slightest 
tendency  to  madness,  once  some  spurious  form  of  economic 
machinery  is  adopted,  embodying  proposals  invidious  and 
detrimental  to  our  best  interests,  hostile  to  our  noblest 
instincts,  degrading  to  our  highest  sense  of  freedom  and 
national  honour,  then  we  shall  watch  the  decline  and 
retrogression  of  this  mighty  Empire. 

Pact  or  no  pact,  politicians  must  realise  that  we  cannot 
play  with  such  dangerous  phrases  as  “  Capital  Levy  ”  or  y 
“  the  overthrow  of  British  capital  ”  without  coming  up 
sharp  against  concrete  realities.  As  sensible  industrialists, 
as  the  leading  financiers  of  the  world,  as  pioneers  of 
commerce  and  trade,  we  cannot  consent  to  a  mediaeval 
plan  of  Karl  Marxism  that  would  hurl  us  into  the  limbo  of 
forgotten  dynasties.  We  are  sensible  people — stolid, 
respectable,  law-abiding  citizens — British  to  the  core, 
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without  the  least  touch  of  the  revolutionary  element  in  our 
placid  nature,  and  we  want  to  see  the  political  game  played 
with  statesmanship  and  honour.  We  want  class  warfare 
'^eliminated;  we  want  equal  opportunity  for  all;  we  want 
no  distinction  between  rich  and  poor;  and  we  want  pro¬ 
gress,  not  merely  for  one  generation  but  for  the  unborn 
generations  to  come. 

It  simply  means,  therefore,  that  Mr.  MacDonald,  or 
whoever  is  titular  leader  of  the  Labour  or  Progressive 
Party,  will  have  to  state,  without  hesitation,  fog  or  equivo¬ 
cation  that  the  party  is  out  for  a  steady,  sane,  political 
programme,  either  following  the  splendid  precedent  of  the 
Labour  Government  that  South  Africa  witnessed,  or  along 
the  lines  pursued  in  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
which  is  Labour  to  the  core,  yet  without  foreign,  revolu¬ 
tionary  or  Communistic  elements  in  their  composition. 

That  is  the  part  we  would  like  to  see  a  Progressive  party 
play  in  Britain  during  the  critical  epoch  that  lies  ahead 
of  this  wonderful  nation,  for  progress  is  not  a  violent 
institution,  and  it  is  only  along  the  lines  of  steady  consti¬ 
tutional  progress  that  any  great  political  party  in  England 
can  bring  peace  to  the  nation  and  the  world. 

We  have  not  realised  in  the  whirlpool  of  political  events 
that  the  Labour  Party  has  already  undergone  a  complete 
and  vital  transformation  in  many  aspects.  It  is  doubtful, 
indeed,  if  the  political  evolution  has  been  sufficiently  recog¬ 
nised  by  the  rank  and  file  of  Labour  adherents,  yet 
intellectuals  behind  the  scenes  are  convinced  that  a  miracle 
in  Labour  politics  has  already  occurred. 

With  regard  to  Liberalism,  we  know,  of  course,  that 
there  has  been  a  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Oxford  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to  bring  about  a  complete 
resurrection  of  the  Liberal  Party.  We  have  to  point  out 
the  fact,  however,  that  a  former  renascence  of  the  Liberal 
Party  occurred  when  there  was  no  Labour  Party  in  poten¬ 
tial  existence,  and  it  seems  questionable  whether  Liberalism 
could  revive  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term  unless  there 
occurred  the  deliberate  extinction  of  the  Labour  Party 
in  a  political  coup  d'etat  which  would  convince  the 
working-classes  that  Labour  had  betrayed  their  most 
vital  interests. 
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It  certainly  has  seemed,  at  odd  moments,  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  destined  to  be  the  political  Joshua  who  would 
lead  the  scattered  tribe  of  Liberals  into  the  Promised  Land. 
It  is  still  difficult  to  know  in  what  manner  “  the  cat  is 
going  to  jump,”  for  already  there  are  rumours  of  a  Lloyd 
George  Centre  group;  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
the  remarkable  little  Welshman  is  not  by  any  means  an 
extinct  volcano.  A  new  grouping  of  some  kind,  however, 
is  imperative. 

Liberalism  is  still  smouldering.  It  is  frankly  admitted 
that  it  has  played  a  gloriously  constructive  part  in  British 
politics,  and  instead  of  passing  into  cruel  negation  as  a 
spent  potential  force  we  all  trust  we  are  merely  witnessing 
a  gradual  evolutionary  progress  into  higher,  broader  fields 
of  political  thought  and  action. 

The  point  is  often  ignored  by  Liberal  leaders,  however, 
that  Liberalism  in  former  days  was  a  creed  of  abstract 
liberation,  whereas  the  social  and  international  problems 
to-day  are  questions  of  organisation  and  administration, 
problems  outside  the  purview  of  formula  and  tradition. 
We  do  not  infer  that  Liberalism  is  destitute  of  any  dis¬ 
tinct  political  future,  but  we  submit  that  this  great  national 
party,  and  particularly  the  Liberal  leaders  concerned,  will 
have  to  re-adapt  themselves  to  the  ever-changing  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  political  stage.  Just  at  present,  perhaps, 
it  will  suffice  to  observe  that  Liberalism  has  failed  to 
recover  its  former  hold  upon  the  working  classes  because 
it  has  not  succeeded  in  identifying  itself  in  the  public 
mind  with  one  single,  great,  dominating  policy  or  appeal. 
The  land  question  is  vital,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently 
appealing  as  a  modern  political  force.  That  is  the 
psychology  of  Westminster  to-day. 

Dealing  finally  with  this  steady  march  of  the  Labour 
Party  to  sanity  and  reform,  it  now  seems  self-evident  that 
a  magical  effect  must  have  been  exercised  upon  the  mind 
and  imagination  of  Labour  strategists  by  the  serious 
stream  oi  Liberal  voters  who  joined  the  Labour  camp  just 
prior  to  the  last  election.  Is  it  not  significant  that  such  a 
turnover  of  Liberal  votes  has  radically  altered  the 
foundational  programme  of  the  Labour  Party  itself? 

Labour,  slowly  but  surely,  is  being  educated  to  the 
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principle  that  no  Socialistic  theory  can  meet  with  even 
mediocre  success  in  practice.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  con¬ 
firmed  that  fact  when  he  delivered  his  historic  attack  on 
the  Nationalisation  of  Mines  Bill,  proving  that  an  experi¬ 
ment  of  that  kind  meant  simply  the  usurpation  and  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  mines  by  the  miners  at  the  expense  of  the  entire 
community.  In  other  words,  nationalisation  is  demon¬ 
strably  an  economic  fallacy  that  will  not  stand  the  test 
of  reality,  and  the  working  classes  are  seeing  more  clearly 
every  day  that  State  control  of  any  kind  means  the 
absolute  withdrawal  of  freedom  so  far  as  the  worker  is 
concerned.  Not  merely  is  the  British  working-man  a 
moderate  and  not  a  revolutionary  at  heart,  but  consider 
"  the  tremendous  progress  in  political  thought  which  the 
working-classes  are  making  to-day.  Trade  unionism  may 
still  exercise  a  predominant  sway  in  the  mining  fields,  but 
it  would  be  a  tremendous  blunder  to  imagine  that  the  bulk 
of  the  miners  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  extremism, 
just  as  they  also  realise  that  mining  itself  as  an  occupation 
will  be  doomed  unless  sanity  is  introduced  into  the 
monstrously  absurd  system  of  retarding  output. 

The  next  step  seems  to  be  a  junction  between  the  forces 
of  Liberalism  and  Labour,  with  a  clearly  defined  pro¬ 
gramme  and  united  policy  of  reconstruction,  and  in  this 
new  fusion  of  thought  and  action  politics  will  merge  into  a 
broader  ocean  of  comprehensive  effort  in  which  the  homo¬ 
geneity  of  Liberal  and  Labour  ideals  may  be  complete. 


LA  FAYETTE  AND  THE  DRAGON 
By  Philip  Guedalla 

Beau  chevalier,  qui  partez  four  la  guerre, 

Qu’allez-vous  faire 
Si  loin  d’ici? 

Chanson  de  Barberine. 

It  is  the  essence  of  chivalry  to  interfere.  The  annals  of 
common  men  are  filled  with  self-regarding  entries; 
minding  with  nervous  concentration  their  own  business, 
they  live  their,  own  lives,  do  their  own  work,  and  die  in 
due  course  their  own  deaths.  But  no  such  unheroic  limits 
are  set  to  the  activities  of  their  splendid  betters.  A  fever 
of  altruism  propels  them  into  their  neighbours’  affairs;  a 
passionate  unselfishness  dictates  a  life-long  orgy  of  inter¬ 
ference.  When  they  ride  out,  no  dragon  engaged  in  its 
legitimate  avocations  is  secure  from  their  intrusion,  no 
maiden  is  permitted  to  enjoy  for  long  the  exquisite  agonies 
of  her  distress ;  and  drowning  men,  up  for  the  second  time, 
are  exposed  to  sudden,  and  frequently  distasteful,  rescues. 
Born  far  beyond  the  age  of  armour  and  persisting,  by  a  still 
stranger  achievement,  into  the  age  of  Louis  Philippe, 
M.  de  La  Fayette  was  all  his  life  an  indefatigable  member 
of  that  busy  company.  Orphans  evoke  their  highest 
instincts ;  stray  victims  of  oppression  exasperate  them  into 
disinterested,  but  violent,  action;  they  plunge  into  pro¬ 
tracted  adventures  on  behalf  of  total  strangers  tied  to 
trees;  and  one  may  be  sure,  if  ever  they  consent  to  die 
for  a  cause,  that  it  is  someone  else’s.  This  mood  of  high 
endeavour  is  fed  by  a  continual  enquiry  into  other  people’s 
business;  and  it  may  be  that  those  flame-pictures  of  the 
Hero  as  Prophet,  Priest  and  Man  of  Letters,  once  brushed 
by  a  fuliginous  lecturer  in  Albemarle  Street,  should  be 
supplemented  by  a  portrait,  only  slightly  less  engaging, 
of  the  Hero  as  Paul  Pry. 

This  simple  craving  may,  perhaps,  account  for  the 
unduly  high  proportion  of  heroic  types  produced  by 
Anglo-Saxon  races.  For  they  are,  as  foreign  observers 
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almost  uniformly  attest,  incurably  inquisitive;  and  having 
once  enquired  into  what  does  not  concern  them,  they  have 
been  rarely  known  to  leave  it  without  setting  it  right. 
Intrusiveness  is  the  spring  of  noble  actions ;  and  a  temper 
of  wholly  unwarrantably  interference  has  often  earned  a 
statue.  Such  is,  in  almost  all  recorded  cases,  the  mood 
of  chivalry;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that  (in  spite 
of  the  Latin,  almost  Gallic,  derivation  of  the  term)  the 
mood  is  peculiarly  Anglo-Saxon.  It  is  not,  one  feels,  for 
nothing  that  the  English  have  selected  St.  George  for 
adoration;  that  unprovoked  assault  on  someone  else’s 
dragon  was  irresistible.  For  what  other  race  has  elevated 
intervention  into  a  foreign  policy  and  raised  meddling  into 
a  public  virtue?  Touched  with  the  district  visitor’s 
pleasant  consciousness  of  the  deep  depravity  of  other 
people,  they  regard  the  world  of  foreigners;  and  a  brutal 
Czar,  misgovernment  in  Naples,  atrocities  performed  upon 
Bulgarians  or  Armenians  stir  a  deep  response.  A  strange 
type  of  Englishman  is  even  extant  which  collects  foreign 
grievances  as  other  men  collect  butterflies.  It  thrills  at 
the  first  news  of  outrage  abroad,  leaves  England  in  a 
hurry,  and  becomes  the  adopted  hero  of  some  foreign 
land,  which  honours  (but  frequently  mis-spells)  its  bene¬ 
factor’s  name.  M.  de  La  Fayette  was  surely  a  cousin  of 
that  heroic  family.  Extreme  instances  of  this  splendid 
impulse  are  Lord  Byron,  who  fought  a  war  upon  it,  and 
those  accomplished  brothers  Buxton  who,  designed  by 
birth  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  politics  of  East  Anglia, 
extended  their  activity  steadily  eastwards  until  it  included 
the  entire  Balkan  Peninsula ;  whilst  Palmerston,  who  built 
an  active  policy  upon  the  same  emotion,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  who — more  judicious — wrote  a  pamphlet,  are  milder 
cases.  A  flattering  hallucination  frequently  persuades  the 
benevolent  intruders  that  their  devotion  is  to  their  victims, 
that  the  attraction  in  the  adventure  is  rather  in  the  maiden 
than  the  dragon.  But  this  delusion  rarely  extends  to  the 
embarrassed  nations  which  they  befriend.  For  these  kindly 
foreigners  name  a  street  after  them  with  simple  courtesy, 
and  leave  them  in  total  oblivion  punctuated  by  centenaries. 
But  their  saviours  glow  with  an  undying  consciousness 
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of  virtue  achieved,  of  services  successfully  obtruded,  of 
one  more,  yet  one  more  deed  of  chivalry. 

The  mood,  one  feels,  is  British.  Yet  once,  at  least,  it 
seems  to  stand  most  clearly  in  a  foreign  instance ;  and,  by 
a  pleasing  irony,  the  heroic  foreigner  intruded  upon  a 
British  quarrel.  When  St.  George  was  French,  damsel  and 
dragon  were  both  English.  His  country  had,  indeed,  a 
high  tradition  of  chivalry.  But  Bayard  seemed  a  trifle 
Gothic;  crusading  attitudes  were  most  inelegant;  and 
after  polite  conversation  had  replaced  the  tournament, 
romance  was  singularly  dead  in  France.  It  had  sought 
refuge,  years  before,  a  little  further  to  the  south,  where 
the  carved  Spanish  hills  had  once  watched  chivalry  ride 
out  on  Rosinante  in  search  of  sheep,  of  windmills,  of 
Maritornes,  of  the  incomparable  Dulcinea.  So,  when  an 
unromantic  Government  frowned  upon  young  gentlemen 
eager  to  go  campaigning  overseas,  they  wore  disguises, 
made  signs  to  the  innkeeper’s  daughter  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz, 
and  posted  off  to  Spain.  Somewhere  beyond  the  sunset 
there  was  a  war ;  a  brutal  tyrant  oppressed  a  virtuous  and 
simple-minded  peasantry;  and  how  could  a  high-spirited 
young  gentleman  in  the  Mousquetaires  Noirs  do  less  than 
fly  to  the  rescue?  Elderly  ministers!  might  spin  tenuous 
webs  of  neutrality  at  Versailles.  But  where  the  Spanish 
hills  watch  the  still  waters  of  Pasajes  Bay  and  tall  masts 
look  in  at  little  windows,  a  sailing  ship  of  two  guns  was 
fitting  out  in  the  spring  days  of  1777;  until  one  morning 
it  moved  slowly  across  the  bay,  glided  between  the  head¬ 
lands,  dipped  to  the  first  Biscayan  swell,  and  left  that  deep 
fold  of  the  Spanish  hills  with  papers  (exquisitely  mis¬ 
leading)  for  the  Islands  and  M.  de  La  Fayette  on  his  first 
crusade. 

It  is  the  way  of  romantic  young  men  to  be  transparent, 
and  the  impulsive  nobleman  was  like  glass.  The  Marquis 
was  nineteen;  and  his  motives  were  luxuriously  exposed 
in  an  ecstasy  of  explanatory  letters  to  his  wife  (he  had  a 
wife  of  seventeen),  to  his  wife’s  father,  to  the  unsym¬ 
pathetic  intelligence  of  M.  de  Vergennes.  Viewed  in  a 
colder  light,  they  have  a  little  of  that  perfect  clarity  which, 
poorly  armed  and  oddly  mounted,  once  clattered  through 
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the  long  shadows  of  a  still  summer  morning  in  La  Mancha. 
So  the  tumbled  sky-line  of  the  Spanish  hills  faded  into 
the  east  behind  him;  and,  rolling  horribly,  the  Victoire 
crossed  the  Bay.  He  felt  extremely  ill,  and  thought  hard 
of  his  mission.  It  was  the  purest,  most  untarnishable 
knight-errantry.  Knowing  little  of  the  cause,  he  deeply 
savoured  the  adventure.  The  maid,  the  lonely  tree,  the 
dragon,  the  single  combat  danced  in  his  mind ;  and  as  they 
ploughed  the  triste  flaine  of  the  North  Atlantic,  he  vowed 
himself  deliciously  to  the  service  of  his  unknown  lady, 
captive  beyond  the  grey  seas.  No  student  of  politics,  he 
had  heard  of  the  Americans  for  the  first  time  a  few  months 
before.  They  had  declared,  it  seemed,  their  independ¬ 
ence.  Had  he  not  heard  an  English  duke  say  some¬ 
thing  to  that  effect  at  a  dinner-table  in  the  previous 
summer?  It  seemed  a  noble  action,  and  before  dinner 
was  over  he  had  resolved  to  be  their  champion.  The 
cause  was  modish ;  that  season  even  card-tables  proclaimed 
the  superiority  of  le  boston  to  le  whist.  A  word  (through 
an  interpreter)  with  Mr.  Deane  confirmed  him;  and,  in¬ 
different  to  the  finer  shades  of  colonial  taxation  but 
scenting  an  indisputable  adventure,  he  sailed.  If  his 
companions  were  a  trifle  mixed,  his  hopes  were  high.  The 
sky  was  bright;  he  was  nineteen;  and  his  crest  had 
recently  received  the  brave  addition  of  a  new  Latin  motto, 
which  challenged  grammar  and  enemies  alike  with  the 
fierce  enquiry  Cur  non?  But  his  reasons  were  not  wholly 
selfless.  Was  it  not  (as  he  explained  to  his  father-in-law) 
une  occasion  tmiqiie  de  me  distinguer  et  d' a f  prendre  mon 
metier}  For  the  young  gentleman  was  a  soldier;  and 
eager  soldiers  often  seized  such  opportunities  of  active 
service  before  the  happy  device  of  autumn  manoeuvres 
obviated  the  professional  necessity  of  foreign  enlistment. 
Yet  the  motives  which  urged  him  westwards  into  the 
American  service  were  inalienably  French.  He  wrote 
eloquently  of  his  amour  four  la  gloire  et  pour  la  liberte  in 
an  inverted  order,  of  which  none  of  his  new  friends  would 
have  been  capable,  even  if  they  had  admitted  la  gloire  to 
their  more  austere  philosophy.  Once,  indeed,  writing  from 
Valley  Forge  in  the  hard  winter  of  ’78,  he  made  a  more 
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significant  admission :  U abaissement  de  V Angleterrey 
Vavantage  de  ma  fatrie^  le  bonheur  de  Vhumanite,  qui  est 
interessee  a  ce  qzCil  y  ait  dans  le  monde  un  feuple  eniiere- 
ment  libre,  tout  m' engageait  a  ne  fas  quitter.  ...  So  the 
human  race  was  a  good  third  among  his  motives.  The 
winning  places  were  held  by  French  patriotism  and  the 
defeat  of  England;  and  America  ran  last.  In  the  same 
temper — fersuade  bonnement  que  nuire  a  V Angleterre 
c'est  servir  (oserai-je  dire  dest  venger? )  ma  fatrie — he 
wrote  a  long  despatch  to  Versailles,  in  which  he  studied 
the  surest  way  to  ruin  England  outside  the  American 
theatre  of  war.  Mon  amour  four  ma  fatrie  me  fait  con- 
siderer  avec  flaisir  sous  combien  de  points  du  vue  les 
chagrins  de  famille  de  V Angleterre  feuvent  lui  etre 
avantageux.  .  .  .  That  was  not  quite  the  tone  of  a  single- 
minded  friend  of  the  United  States,  or  even  of  the  human 
race.  But  it  was  sound  French  policy;  and  in  a  delighted 
plan  for  raids  on  the  British  factories  in  the  East  he 
seemed  almost  to  forget  the  struggling  colonists.  The 
distant  prospect  was  bright  with  disloyal  sepoys,  jealous 
nabobs,  angry  Mahrattas,  and  sunken  East  Indiamen; 
and,  with  encouragement,  M.  de  La  Fayette  might  have 
revived  the  forgotten  part  of  Dupleix.  French  policy, 
indeed,  which  sought  its  friends  impartially  among  the 
enemies  of  England,  followed  the  lead ;  and  after 
Washington  almost  the  next  ally,  with  a  pleasing  variety 
of  colour  and  principles,  was  Hyder  Ali.  But  it  was 
strange  that  these  sordid  calculations  should  divert  M.  de 
La  Fayette  from  his  crusade,  that  he  should  sully  the 
bright  dawn  of  freedom  with  worldly  thoughts  of  intrigue 
among  ancient  races  far  to  the  east;  perhaps  he  wished, 
like  an  inverted  Canning,  to  call  an  Old  World  into  being 
to  redress  the  balance  of  the  New. 

Yet  he  crusaded  on  indomitably.  The  best  traditions  of 
knight-errantry  were  respected  by  his  profound  ignorance 
of  the  persons  whom  he  was  to  rescue.  Landing  in  Caro¬ 
lina,  he  was  impressed  by  the  complete  equality  of  rich 
and  poor  prevailing  in  the  United  States;  and,  charmed 
by  southern  courtesy,  he  found  it  grow  perceptibly  more 
southern  as  he  travelled  further  north.  The  comments 
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of  visitors  upon  those  hospitable  States  are  almost 
uniformly  inane.  But  M.  de  La  Fayette  had  come  to 
rescue,  not  to  write  the  usual  book.  The  maiden  was  still 
in  chains;  the  eager  knight  was  at  the  foot  of  the  tree; 
and  he  went  off  to  find  the  dragon.  It  was,  to  be  frank, 
a  rather  sleepy  dragon  that  the  young  gentleman  and  his 
friends  pursued  from  the  Hudson  to  Yorktown;  although 
once,  at  least,  he  did  his  best  to  rouse  it  to  a  sense  of  its 
position  by  a  challenge  to  single  combat.  The  bold  cartel, 
delivered  to  one  of  His  Majesty’s  commissioners  to 
Congress,  evoked  the  dry  response  that  these  national 
differences  could  be  more  conveniently  adjusted  by  the 
British  Navy.  Baulked  of  the  field  of  honour,  the  young 
Marquis  withdrew  to  his  place  in  the  American  ranks; 
but  his  detestation  of  messieurs  les  Anglais  burned,  one 
feels,  with  a  brighter  flame  after  this  gruff  denial  of  the 
role  of  David  gloriously  matched  against  a  Hanoverian 
Goliath.  Yet  his  place  in  the  hunt  was  always  prominent. 
Arriving,  aged  nineteen,  with  a  vague  promise  of  the  rank 
of  Major-General,  he  found  the  surprising  promise 
honoured  by  Congress.  Such  promotion  (for  the  boy  was 
a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  French  service)  was  a  trifle 
sudden.  But  it  was  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that,  singular 
among  the  knights-errant  whose  hearts  beat  for  the 
American  cause,  he  asked  no  pay;  and,  rarer  still  in  the 
stream  of  distinguished  foreigners  which  set  towards 
Philadelphia,  he  was  really  distinguished.  It  was  sound 
policy  in  Congress  to  hoist  the  young  nephew  of  M.  de 
Noailles,  cousin  of  the  Prince  de  Poix  and  son-in-law  of 
the  Due  d’Ayen,  as  a  bright  standard  of  French  sympathy. 
So  he  was  given  rank  and  rode  on  General  Washington’s 
staff,  an  exquisite  embarrassment  to  those  French  diplo¬ 
mats  who  were  still  explaining  to  Great  Britain  the  strict 
neutrality  of  France.  A  little  gallantry  and  a  wound 
bravely  borne  at  the  Brandywine  earned  him  a  command, 
and  he  was  soon  manoeuvring  colonial  riflemen  before 
Gloucester.  At  twenty  he  was  promoted  general  of 
division,  and  before  the  year  was  out  he  was  of  sufficient 
importance  in  the  army  to  be  moved  as  a  pawn — perhaps 
a  knight — in  the  jealous  game  which  a  few  supple  gentle- 
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men  in  New  York  were  playing  against  General  Washing¬ 
ton.  But  knights  are  simple-minded;  and,  knightly  as 
ever,  M.  de  La  Fayette  was  loyal  to  his  chief  and  spoiled 
the  game.  He  was  a  bright,  engaging  figure,  in  its  white 
French  sash  and  an  American  general’s  uniform,  which 
combined  delightfully  the  charms  of  chivalry  with  those 
of  an  infant  prodigy.  Whilst  a  ragged,  freezing  army 
cheered  “  the  soldiers’  friend,”  even  the  British,  with  their 
slower  perceptions,  were  becoming  gradually  aware  of 
“the  Boy”;  and  after  the  French  alliance  had  almost 
legitimised  his  odd  position,  he  acquired  a  still  higher 
value  as  a  living  symbol  of  the  treaty  and,  almost,  as  an 
ambassador  of  France. 

There  was  a  glorious  interlude  of  leave  in  France,  a 
twelve  months’  carnival  of  universal  kisses,  of  respectful 
Ministers,  of  royal  pardon,  and  sudden  promotions.  Even 
the  Queen  was  gracious  and  begged  a  regiment  of 
Dragoons  for  him.  He  breathed  a  "feverish  devotion  to 
his  country — je  V adore,  cette  fatrie.  Once  more  his  guid¬ 
ing  motive  was  visible  through  the  purer  flame  of  his  con¬ 
stancy  to  America  :  IJidee  de  voir  V Angleterre  kumiliee, 
ecrasee,  me  fait  tressailUr  de  joie.  In  this  agreeable  mood 
he  spent  a  few  weeks  on  the  coast,  attached  to  a  force 
which  waited,  waited  with  hopeful  eyes  fixed  on  the 
English  Channel.  Armies  had  waited  so  before,  and 
would  wait  again.  But  the  Narrow  Seas  were  unrespon¬ 
sive,  and  the  bold  invaders  never  sailed.  In  this  brave 
endeavour  M.  de  La  Fayette  was  posted  further  to  the 
west,  near  Rochefort.  He  lived  in  a  high  fever  of  expecta¬ 
tion  of  some  grand  coup  qu'il  soit  longtemfs  fera  iomber  cette 
grandeur  soufjiee,  cette  puissance  fantastique.  His  task, 
to  be  precise,  was  to  emancipate  Ireland  with  his  new  regi¬ 
ment  of  Dragoons  and  a  few  details  of  infantry.  He  had 
explored  the  subject,  formed  (delightful  and  mysterious 
process)  quelques  relations  secretes',  and  the  young 
liberator  found  the  unhappy  island  tr^s  fatiguee  de  la 
tyrannie  anglaise.  It  was  now,  as  Washington  was 
promptly  informed  in  an  eager  letter,  le  projet  de  mon 
coeur  ...  de  la  rendre  litre  et  ind^pendante  comme 
V Am Hiqiie.  So  a  new  maiden,  chained  to  another  tree. 
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gleamed  vaguely  through  the  wood;  but  it  was  still  the 
same  incoirigible  dragon.  Yet  he  was  not  inconstant. 
Late  in  the  year  he  christened  an  infant  son  George- 
W ashington,  and  sailed  for  Boston  in  a  cruiser  with  news 
of  six  thousand  French  troops  and  a  loan.  “  The  Boy  " 
resumed  his  command,  lived  through  the  breathless  after¬ 
noon  at  Mrs.  Arnold’s,  and  served  upon  the  court-martial 
which  sentenced  Major  Andre.  Followed  a  winter  inter¬ 
lude  of  tea  and  harpsichords  at  Philadelphia.  A  lady 
sang,  another  played,  and  there  was  even  dancing.  But 
these  timid  gaieties  ended,  when  the  British  swept  dis¬ 
obligingly  into  the  south;  and  M.  de  La  Fayette  was 
detached  to  deal  with  them.  He  fenced- skilfully  with 
Cornwallis  and  followed  close,  as  he  stumbled  heavily 
towards  Yorktown.  Later,  when  the  event  was  known,  he 
wrote  with  the  retrospective  foresight  common  to  auto¬ 
biographers  that  he  had  always  meant  de  repousse?  lord 
Cornwallis  du  cote  de  la  mer,  et  de  Venlacer  dans  les 
rivieres  de  maniere  a  ce  qiCil  7ie  fut  avoir  de  retraiie.  That 
was  not  quite,  perhaps,  the  tone  of  his  letters  during  the 
campaign.  But  strategic  insight,  rare  at  any  age,  is  almost 
unknown  at  twenty-three.  It  is  enough  that  he  played 
an  active  part,  tired  out  his  enemy,  watched  him  go  to 
ground  by  the  York  River,  and  charged  happily  against 
his  crumbling  redoubts  in  the  last  assault.  So  he  could 
write,  a  little  shrilly,  to  Versailles  after  the  unforgettable 
surrender:  La  piece  esi  jouee.  Monsieur  le  comte,  ei  le 
cmquihne  acte  vient  de  finir.  For  the  sleepy  dragon  was 
led  captive,  the  maiden  stepped  lightly  from  her  tree,  and 
the  happy  knight  sailed  back  to  Europe,  dizzy  with 
acclamations. 

He  still,  it  seemed,  had  a  vague  wish  to  prolong  the 
adventure.  It  took  the  rather  schoolboy  form  of  a  craving 
to  appear  before  King  George  in  American  uniform,  and 
his  efforts  to  obtain  a  mission  for  this  spectacular  purpose 
evoked  from  a  sullen  English  diplomat  an  acrid  comment 
on  “  that  vain  and  insolent  young  man.”  His  countrymen, 
in  that  confusion  of  thought  with  which  allies  sometimes 
emerge  from  wars,  believed  that  they  had  won  it ;  and  the 
young  gentleman  was  widely  celebrated  in  France  as  “  the 
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conqueror  of  Cornwallis,”  “  the  saviour  of  America  with  ” 
— generous  addition — “Washington.”  In  the  last  phase 
he  waited  vainly  at  Cadiz  to  sail  with  an  expedition  to  the 
Islands.  But  the  quest  was  over,  and  once  more  he 
roamed  the  forest,  fancy  free. 

Inclined  at  first  to  vow  himself  to  the  service  of  another 
darker  maiden,  he  plagued  American  statesmen  with 
strange  suggestions  about  negro  slaves.  They  stood  indubit¬ 
ably  in  need  of  a  rescuer,  and  Mr.  Madison  listened  politely 
to  his  odd  confidences  upon  the  topic  of  abolition,  whilst 
Mr.  Adams  received  a  violent  denunciation  of  the  crime 
of  slave-owning,  “  a  crime  much  blacker  than  any  African 
face.”  He  even  made  a  shy  avowal  of  his  views — “  mon 
reve  favort  (hobby-horse)  ” — to  Washington,  announcing 
that  he  proposed  to  purchase  a  plantation  in  Cayenne  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  emancipation.  In  his  reply  the  wise 
Virginian  alluded  with  grave  courtesy  to  this  fresh  proof 
of  his  young  friend’s  noble  qualities;  he  prayed  devoutly 
that  his  countrymen  might  one  day  share  the  same 
opinions,  but  indicated  that  the  possibility  was  some¬ 
what  remote,  being  convinced  that  a  sudden  eman¬ 
cipation  would  have  graver  consequences,  though 
something  gradual  might  and  should  be  done.  The 
Marquis  persevered.  But  a  paler  figure  shared  with 
the  dusky  queen  his  chivalrous  affections.  For  somehow 
he  had  become  aware  that  Protestants  in  France  were 
subject  to  gross  injustices.  By  some  anomaly  surviv¬ 
ing  from  the  age  of  persecution  they  could  not  contract 
legal  marriage,  or  even  leave  valid  wills.  He  burned  at 
this  harsh  denial  of  testamentary  and  matrimonial  delights, 
petitioned  ministers,  and  travelled  in  the  Cevennes  in 
search  of  Huguenot  grievances.  Washington  was  in¬ 
formed  beyond  the  seas  of  the  new  adventure  and  thrilled 
with  his  correspondent’s  detestation  of  yet  andther 
intolerable  despotisme.  But  all  the  while  his  ears  were 
strained  to  catch  fresh  cries  for  help.  The  world  in  1786 
was  exquisitely  full  of  wrongs  to  right.  M.  Necker  had 
a  new  arithmetic;  M.  de  Condorcet  had  a  new  penal  code; 
there  was  even  a  whole  Encyclofedie  full  of  new  ideas 
on  every  topic.  Yet  he  had  his  disappointments.  For 
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sometimes  a  maiden  left  off  calling  just  as  he  had  got  his 
lance  in  rest  and  spurred  at  the  dragon.  Ireland,  a 
promising  victim,  ceased  to  need  assistance — tout  est 
afaise  en  Irlande^  et,  de  ce  cote,  il  n’y  a  Hen  a  faire  pour 
la  liberte.  Even  Holland,  which  had  looked  a  hopeful 
case  of  injustice,  seemed  to  fail  him  :  /e  me  fiattais  que  la 
Hollande  offrait  quelque  esferance  de  ce  genre;  man  je 
crains  que  non.  It  is  the  cry  of  Quixote.  So  he  roamed 
the  forest,  listening  hard.  But  suddenly,  quite  close  to 
his  elbow,  he  caught  a  new,  a  deeper  voice.  It  rose  and 
fell,  hung  in  the  air,  and  rose  again ;  and  slaves,  Americans, 
Irish,  Dutchmen,  and  Protestants  were  all  forgotten  in 
his  last  adventure.  For  the  voice  was  France. 

It  thrilled  him,  when  he  sat  in  the  Notables,  to  air  his 
plain  American  manners  and  to  call  bluntly  for  the  States 
General — et  meme  mieux  que  cela.  For  France  should 
have  a  Congress,  like  his  splendid  States.  It  was  glorious 
to  scare  the  Due  d’Harcourt’s  salon  by  the  calm  announce¬ 
ment,  Je  crois  qu'il  ferait  bien  de  commencer  Vhistoire  a 
Vannee  1787.  He  was  twenty-nine  that  year,  and  the  world 
had  a  strange  air  of  springtime.  The  forest  was  full  of 
voices,  and  he  rode  firmly  to  the  rescue.  They  called  a 
little  timidly  at  first — in  local  assemblies,  in  the  long  ratio¬ 
cinations  of  provincial  cahiers,  in  the  guarded  eloquence  of 
the  Constituent.  But  soon  the  cry  dropped  to  a  deeper 
note,  as  the  sage  gentlemen  paced  the  trim  alleys  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  between  debates  and  caught  upon  the  wind  the  big 
voice  of  Paris.  It  swelled  and  came  nearer;  and  as  the 
smoke  drifted  across  the  Bastille,  it  filled  the  air,  and  there 
were  shots  in  it  and  cries.  A  sudden  turn  lifted 
M.  de  La  Fayette  into  power.  The  free  nation  formed  a 
National  Guard  and  put  him  in  command.  Knight- 
errantry  has  rarely  ended  in  a  stranger  place.  He  had 
ridden  out  as  usual,  answered  the  call,  and  charged  with  his 
accustomed  fire.  The  dragon  was  duly  prostrate.  But 
where  was  the  tree,  the  waiting  damsel  in  distress  ?  Some¬ 
how  the  familiar  charm  was  not  working  quite  correctly. 
For  this  time  he  had  rescued  a  very  large  maiden  from  a 
very  small  dragon,  and  she  appeared  to  insist,  in  breach 
of  all  the  rules  of  chivalry,  on  completing  the  rescue  for 
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herself.  Indeed,  in  the  later  stages  it  was  not  altogether 
clear  which  was  the  maiden  and  which  the  dragon.  For  he 
found  himself  assuring  a  scared  monarch  that  he  was 
naiurellement  re-publicain,  mais  mes  frincipes  eux-memes 
me  rendent  a  present  royaliste.  And  soon  the  dragon 
abruptly  changed  places  with  the  maiden,  when  he  came 
to  an  open  window  in  the  raw  cold  of  an  autumn  morning 
at  Versailles  and  knelt  to  a  royal  lady  in  face  of  a  roaring 
square.  .This  graceful  act  abundantly  fulfilled  the 
exigencies  of  chivalry.  But  how  far,  how  strangely  the 
knight  had  departed  from  the  first  objects  of  his  adventure. 
For  it  was  a  distinctly  novel  experience  to  rescue  a  grateful 
dragon  from  a  bloodthirsty  maiden.  So  he  played  on  his 
queer,  inverted  role,  and  the  name  which  had  stood  for 
insurrection  became  a  synonym  for  bayonets.  He  could 
see  it  plainly  now:  the  French  were  not  Americans  after 
all,  and  one  more  historical  analogy  had  failed  to  work. 

Once  he  retired  helpless.  He  was  the  Lamartine  of 
’89,  without  the  excuse  of  being  a  poet.  But  they  sent 
him  to  command  an  army  on  the  frontier,  resolved  to  con¬ 
front  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution  with  la  constitution  et 
La  Fayette.  This  specific  against  invasion  was  strangely 
compounded,  since  the  General,  no  longer  a  Marquis, 
fumbled  dispiritedly  among  the  northern  fortresses,  and 
behind  him  on  the  sky  he  watched  the  glare  of  Paris.  The 
place  scared  him — lui  faisait  horreur — as  it  throbbed  and 
glowed  through  the  hot  summer  weeks  of  1792 ;  and  as  his 
infantry  waited,  a  little  hysterically,  for  the  Austrians,  he 
watched  over  his  shoulder.  He  was  still  watching  when 
the  streets  swept  roaring  through  the  Tuileries,  splintered 
a  door  or  so,  and  saw  the  Queen  put  a  red  cap  on  her 
son’s  head.  This  ill-mannered  anarchy  was  surely  intoler¬ 
able  ;  and  with  a  sudden  impulse  he  drove  south  down  the 
white  dusty  roads,  saw  once  again  the  glaring  city,  and 
faced  the  cold  stare  of  the  Assembly.  For  those  exacting 
men,  whose  civic  virtues  grew  daily  brighter,  disliked  the 
impulses  of  soldiers.  With  a  movement  of  chivalry  he 
paid  a  visit  to  the  lonely  Court.  But  they  bowed  politely ; 
and,  lonelier  still,  he  returned  to  his  army  on  the  frontier. 
One  last  adventure  seemed  to  beckon.  Might  they  not 
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bring  the  King  to  Compiegne,  surround  him  with  loyal 
troops,  and  give  law  to  France?  That  last  ride — with  a 
smiling  Queen,  two  happy  children,  and  a  grateful 
sovereign — would  be  worthy  of  any  knight.  But  it  never 
came.  So  he  trailed  dismally  from  camp  to  camp  along 
that  frontier,  where  the  very  names — Longwy,  Maubeuge, 
Sedan — were  heavy  with  disaster.  La  pikce,  as  he  had 
once  written  from  Yorktown,  etait  jouee.  If  any  more 
remained,  there  was  no  part  for  him.  Like  Chantecler,  he 
had  called  the  dawn;  but  when  he  called  again,  no  sun 
obeyed  him  and  the  sky  was  unchanged.  It  was  red  now 
over  Paris;  and  in  the  north,  suspected  and  uncertain, 
La  Fayette  was  in  the  saddle  with  his  staff.  At  last  he 
turned  his  horse’s  head  towards  the  frontier  and  rode, 
despairing,  out  of  history. 

A  generation  later  he  made  an  almost  posthumous  return. 
The  old  man  (he  was  seventy-three)  became  an  emblem 
of  insurrection  against  Charles  X.  For  he  was  the  past, 
the  free  tricoloured  past  of  ’89;  he  exhaled  an  authentic 
air  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  sovereign  people,  and  the 
Marseillaise.  So  he  was  swept  again  down  the  roaring 
streets  and  left,  a  little  shaky,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Once 
more  the  lance,  once  more  the  dragon  and  the  waiting 
maiden.  But  this  time  she  was  far  more  manageable;  and 
as  the  monster  withdrew  in  pardonable  surprise  to  Eng¬ 
land,  she  let  herself  be  rescued  nicely  and  stood  waiting, 
the  liberalism  of  King  Louis  Philippe,  with  grateful  eyes 
and  neatly  banded  hair.  The  state  was  saved  again,  and 
there  was  to  be — his  last  historical  analogy — an  American 
constitution,  where  an  hereditary  Washington  should  pre¬ 
side  eternally  over  a  happy  nation.  So,  for  the  last  time, 
the  knight  dismounted,  lifted  his  vizor,  took  a  demure 
salute,  and  hung  up  his  armour.^ 

(i)  A  chapter  from  Fathers  of  the  Revolution,  by  Philip  Guedalla, 
shortly  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Putnam. 


THE  TRIUMPH  OF  CAPITALISM 
By  Archibald  Hurd 

During  the  year  1925  this  country’s  trading  operations 
overseas,  for  which  official  figures  are  now  available, 
showed  an  adverse  balance  of  £385,646,000.  That  vast 
sum  represents  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
goods  that  we  bought  and  the  value  of  the  goods,  British 
and  foreign,  that  we  sold,  it  being  borne  in  mind  that  the 
former  figure  includes  the  cost  of  sea  transport,  while  the 
latter  one  excludes  that  charge.  But  when  full  allowance 
has  been  made  for  that  discrepancy  in  the  method  of  calcu¬ 
lation,  which  is  inconsiderable,  the  adverse  balance  is  a 
sufficiently  large  one,  and  may  well  lead  the  community  as 
a  whole,  and,  in  particular.  Socialist  doctrinaires,  who 
advocate  a  change  in  our  economic  system,  to  consider 
seriously  the  position  in  which  this  country  now  stands. 
The  Board  of  Trade  statement,  which  embraces  the  move¬ 
ments  of  bullion  and  specie,  is  as  follows  : — 


Imports  : 

1923. 

1924. 

In  million  £ 

1925. 

Merchandise 

1,096.2 

1.277.4 

1,322.8 

Bullion  and  specie  . 

53-6 

49-7 

52.1 

Total  . 

Exports : 

1,149.8 

1,327-1 

1,374-9 

Merchandise  . 

885.8 

940.9 

927-5 

Bullion  and  specie  . 

69.1 

6i.8 

61.8 

Total  . 

954-9 

1,002.7 

989-3 

Surplus  of  Imports  over  Exports 

194.9 

324-4 

385-6 

Increase  of  surplus,  1925  over  1923,  ;^i90.7. 
Increase  of  surplus,  1925  over  1924,  £61.2. 


What  do  those  figures  mean?  This  country  has  a 
population  of  approximately  45,000,000  men,  women, 
and  children — four  times  as  many  people  as  it  sup¬ 
ported  a  hundred  years  ago — and  this  vast  concourse  of 
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human  beings,  settled  upon  an  island  with  an  area  of 
only  about  98,cxdo  square  miles — considerably  smaller  than 
that  of  New  Zealand — is  failing  to  tender  sufficient  wealth 
to  pay  for  the  imported  food  and  raw  materials  which 
must  be  obtained  if  all  these  people  are  to  live  and 
earn  their  livelihood.  The  Prime  Minister,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  great  banks  have  all  been 
speaking  in  terms  of  restrained  optimism  of  the  prospects 
of  a  revival  of  industry  during  this  year,  but  neither  of 
them  has,  unfortunately,  warned  the  nation  in  specific 
terms,  that  it  is  consuming  too  much  and  making  too  little. 

These  figures  remind  us  that  the  adverse  balance  has 
been  steadily  mounting  up;  whereas  it  was  approxi¬ 
mately  £195,000,000  in  1923,  it  rose  last  year  to  over 
£385,000,000,  or  nearly  doubled.  On  the  one  hand,  this 
country  is  attempting  to  maintain  a  higher  standard  of 
living  than  has  been  reached  in  any  country  in  the  Old  or 
New  World,  except  the  United  States,  where  every  condi¬ 
tion  is  dissimilar,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  working 
nothing  like  as  hard  as  it  did,  as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  people  in  active  employment  to-day  than 
there  were  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  army  of  unem¬ 
ployed  representing  the  increase  of  population  which  has 
taken  place  in  intervening  years — and  not  even  the  whole  of 
that  increase,  for  some  of  it  has  been  absorbed  in  industry. 

The  course  of  our  inward  and  outward  trade  repays 
examination.  We  spent  in  1925  approximately  the  same 
amount  as  in  the  preceding  year  on  the  imported  food, 
drink,  and  tobacco  which  we  consumed,  and  the  cost  of  the 
imported  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufac¬ 
tured  which  we  retained  for  our  own  use  was  larger  by 
£11,000,000,  reaching  the  enormous  total  of  £334,000,000. 
“  We  did  ourselves  well,”  as  the  saying  goes.  But  that  is 
not  the  whole  story.  We  were  particularly  good  customers 
of  foreign  manufacturers,  buying  to  the  value  of 
£320,000,000,  as  compared  with  just  over  £300,000,000 
in  1924,  and  of  these  goods  we  sold  again  in  the  course 
of  our  entrep6t  trade  to  the  amount  of  something  like 
£32,000,000,  as  compared  with  £34,060,000  in  the 
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preceding  year.  So  that  we  ourselves  used  the  products  of 
craftsmen  of  foreign  countries  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  of 
the  Dominions  to  the  value  of  ;^2 88,000,000,  at  a  time  when 
we  had,  as  we  still  have,  upwards  of  a  million  men  and 
women  unemployed.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  Free  Trade  system,  it  does  at  least  result 
in  this  country  being  the  best  open  market  for  the  skilled 
workers  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Returns,  though  they  reveal  an 
adverse  trade  balance  of  £385,600,000,  tend  to  conceal  the 
gravity  of  the  position,  since  the  exports  of  British  and 
foreign  goods  are  classed  together  and  set  against  our 
imports.  This  method  of  calculation  exhibits  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  our  purchases  to  our  sales,  but  it  draws  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  sales  of  British  goods,  which  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  British  workers,  and  the  sales  of  goods  imported 
from  overseas  and  then  exported,  presumably  at  a  profit. 
It  is  all  to  the  good  that  we  should  possess  this  healthy 
entrepot  .  trade,  which  amounted  last  year  to  nearly 
£i54,5oo,cx)o,  as  compared  with  £140,000,000  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  an  increase  of  £14,500,000.  The  handling 
of  these  goods  employed  a  large  number  of  men  and 
women  in  offices  and  warehouses  as  well  as  at  the  dockside 
and  benefited  our  shipping ;  but  the  goods,  after  all 
has  been  said  as  to  the  advantage  of  developing 
this  merchanting,  were  made  by  foreign  and  not  by 
British  artisans.  That  is  a  consideration  which  may  well 
be  emphasised,  since  unfounded  conclusions  are  apt  to 
be  drawn  from  the  crude  statistics  published  by  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

What  we  want  to  know  is  the  extent  to  which  British 
labour,  employed  in  mines,  factories  and  workshops,  con¬ 
tributed  to  pay  for  the  goods  which  we  purchased  overseas 
— the  food  and  the  raw  materials.  That  information  can 
be  obtained  only  by  classifying  in  a  different  manner  the 
official  figures,  and  we  thus  obtain  the  following  statement, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  our  purchases  overseas,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  our  sales  overseas  of  the  products  of  British 
industries,  the  figures  for  1924  as  well  as  1925  being  given 
to  facilitate  comparison  : — 
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(i)  Purchases  (net)  Overseas  of  Foreign  or  Empire  Produce. 


Food,  drink,  and  tobacco  : — 

Imports  . 

Re-exports  . 

1925. 

£ 

•••  S7*.6i3,ooo 

...  32,165,000 

1924. 

£ 

571,128,000 

29,849,000 

Net  imports  ... 

•••  539,448,000 

541,279,000 

Raw  materials  : — 

Imports  . 

Re-exports  ... 

...  425,209,rKX) 

...  90,673,000 

400,019,000 

76,227,000 

Net  imports . 

•••  .334.536,000 

•  323,792,000 

Manufactures  : — 

Imports  . 

Re-exports  ... 

...  319,840,000 

...  31,464,000 

299,774,000 

33,743,000 

Net  imports . 

...  288,376,000 

266,031,000 

Total  value  of  imports  consumed 

in  this  country  ...  ;^i,  162,360,000 

;^I, 131, 102,000 

Increase  of  purchases  (net)  over  1924  ...  ;^3 1,258, 000 


(2)  Sales  Overseas  of  British  Produce. 

1925.  1924. 


Food,  drink,  and  tobacco  ...  54,997,000 

Raw  materials .  84,371,000 

Manufactures  .  616,279,000 


£ 

56,958,000 

106,482,000 

618,885,000 


Total  value  of  British  exports  ;^^755,647,ooo  ;£r782, 325,000 

Decrease,  1925  from  1924 .  ;^26,678,ooo 

As  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners’  Association  has 
pointed  out,  “  prices  register  the  basis  upon  which  the 
exchange  of  commodities  against  other  commodities  or 
services  are  effected,  but  it  is  the  food  we  import,  and  not 
the  price  we  pay,  upon  which  we  live ;  and  it  is  the  volume 
of  the  manufactures  and  coal  we  export,  and  not  the  price 
we  get,  that  provides  employment.”  The  Association 
estimates  that  the  weight  of  cargoes  (other  than  coal,  coke, 
and  manufactured  fuel)  exported  from  the  United  King¬ 
dom  was  as  follows  : — 

Tons  Weight  in  Thousands  (000  Omitted). 


1913.  1925. 

Exports  .  15,116  13,200 

Re-exports .  1,821  1,700 


Total  .  16,937  14,900 

Percentage  Compared  with  1913. 

Exports  .  100  87 

Re-exports .  loo  93 

100  88 


Total 
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In  the  light  of  these  figures  it  must  be  a  matter  of  no 
surprise  that  the  country  is  still  confronted  with  an 
unemployment  problem.  If  we  include  the  preparation 
of  food,  drink  and  tobacco  as  among  the  craft  industries 
we  reach  a  total  for  our  manufactures  sent  overseas  of 
;£67 1,276,000.  That  figure  represents  the  entire  sales  in 
foreign  countries  and  the  Empire  of  the  produce  of  our 
factories  and  workshops,  and  against  that  figure  may  be 
set  the  cost  of  imported  raw  materials,  amounting  to 
;^334,536,ooo.  On  the  assumption,  therefore,  that  the 
cost  of  the  raw  materials  which  we  purchased  overseas  can 
legitimately  be  placed  against  the  price  which  we  obtained 
for  our  exported  manufactures,  our  sales  of  manufactures, 
representing  wages  to  a  great  army  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
workers,  made  a  contribution  of  ;£336,740,ooo  to  our  food 
bill  of  £539,448,000,  leaving  an  uncovered  sum  of 
£202,708,000.  Of  course  this  calculation  is  open  to  criti¬ 
cism,  because  it  ignores  the  extent  to  which  imported  raw 
materials  were  used  in  our  domestic  trade.  But  those  raw 
materials,  whatever  the  use  which  was  made  of  them,  had 
to  be  paid  for,  and  our  manufacturing  industries  could 
not  meet  the  bill,  a  deficit  remaining  of  £202,708,000. 
Even  if  account  be  taken  of  the  exported  produce  of  the 
workers  who  are  engaged  in  coal  and  other  mines,  or  in 
recovering  other  raw  materials  for  export,  the  adverse 
balance  on  the  whole  of  our  trading  operations  overseas 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £417,864,000. 

When  Socialists  speak  of  manual  workers  as  the  creators, 
and,  as  they  often  suggest,  the  sole  creators,  of  the  wealth 
of  this  country  they  may  be  urged  to  apply  their  minds 
to  this  problem  of  the  gap  which  exists  between  what 
we  sell  of  the  produce  of  British  industry  and  what  we 
are  compelled  to  buy  overseas  in  order  that  we  may 
live.  How  under  their  economic  system,  in  which  supreme 
importance  is  attached  to  our  internal  trade,  would 
they  find  the  money  necessary  to  enable  us  to  buy  our 
food  and  raw  materials?  Many  of  these  apostles  of  the 
“  New  Social  Order  ”  are  at  heart  Protectionist,  more 
Protectionist  than  many  of  those  who  are  usually  so 
labelled.  But  even  they  would  not  advocate  shutting  out 
all  foreign  manufactures,  for  if  we  are  to  sell  we  must  also 
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buy,  trade  being  a  matter  of  exchange.  That  is  an  immut¬ 
able  economic  law,  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
discovered  since  the  Fordney  Tariff  was  introduced,  and 
as  the  people  of  Australia  are  also  finding  out.  There  is 
no  machinery  which  the  mind  of  man  can  invent  which  will 
shut  out  completely  from  any  country  goods  that  foreign 
craftsmen  make,  if  those  goods  are  either  more  useful  or 
cheaper  than  the  goods  of  domestic  manufacture,  except 
to  the  injury  of  the  population  which  adventures  along  this 
devious  path.  In  the  last  analysis  the  cost  of  living  in 
such  communities  goes  soaring  upwards,  and,  in  effect, 
domestic  industries  which  are  thus  protected  are  subsidised 
at  the  expense  of  the  community.  That  is,  of  course,  no 
argument  against  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act, 
because  that  measure  was  framed,  and  'has  since  been 
maintained  on  the  Statute  Book,  in  an  effort  to  defend  our 
high  standard  of  living  against  the  low  standard  of  living 
which  obtains  in  other  countries  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  economic  disturbances  of  the  war,  the  variations 
in  exchange,  in  wages  and  in  hours  of  labour,  which  will 
no  doubt  be  gradually  adjusted,  more  or  less,  to  a  universal 
standard. 

The  supreme  difficulty  in  which  this  country  is  placed  is 
not  so  much  concerned  with  the  making  of  goods  at  a  price 
reflecting  our  high  standard  of  living  as  the  selling  of  them 
in  other  markets  at  competitive  prices  which  reflect  the 
lower  standards  of  living  in  other  countries.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  the  British  Government  has  issued  invitations 
to  an  international  conference  in  London  to  discuss  the 
application  of  the  labour  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  the  Washington  Convention.  Experience 
has  proved  that  in  many  countries  lip  service  is  being  paid 
to  these  instruments,  framed  for  the  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  labour,  and  that  in  practice  various  provisions  are 
being  evaded,  such  evasions  being  justified  by  specious 
arguments.  That  condition,  in  association  with  the  lower 
wages  paid  in  many  foreign  factories  and  workshops  in 
Europe  and  the  East,  constitutes  a  serious  handicap  on 
British  industry  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  export 
trade. 
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But,  according  to  the  Balfour  Committee  on  Industry 
and  Trade,  “the  net  result  of  the  changes  (which  took 
place  in  world  trade)  in  the  decade  1913-1923  was  to 
leave  the  relative  position  of  Great  Britain  as  an  exporting 
country  unimpaired  and  perhaps  slightly  improved.”  That 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  independent  investigations 
which  have  been  made  by  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
opinion  is  reached  that  whereas  in  1913  the  United 
Kingdom  was  responsible  for  15.28  per  cent,  of  the 
world’s  trade,  that  proportion  had  increased  to  16.47 
1924.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  organisation 
of  British  industry  is  less  efficient  than  it  was.  Relatively 
to  other  countries  we  were  at  any  rate  no  worse  off  in  1924 
than  w'e  were  before  the  war,  but  whether  that  statement 
applies  to  last  year  is  another  matter,  in  view  of  the 
calculations  of  the  Economist^  showing  the  decreased 
value  of  exports  of  British  produce  in  1925  as  compared 
with  the  increase  which  took  place  in  1924  : — 


Exports  of  British  Produce. 

In  1925  as 

In  1924  as 

compared 

compared 

Classes  of  Goods. 

with  1924. 

with  1923. 

In 

million 

Food,  drink,  and  tobacco 

—  2.0 

+ 12.6 

Raw  materials  . 

—  22.1 

-24-3 

Manufactured  goods 

-  2.6 

+  38.9 

Parcel  post,  etc . 

—  1.2 

+  6.5 

Total  . 

-27.9 

+  33-7 

What  we  were  accustomed 

to  regard  as  our  great  staple 

industries  have  specially  suffered.  The  coal  exports  in 
1925  were  just  under  51,000,000  tons,  as  compared  with 
6i,6oo,cxxd  tons  in  the  preceding  year  and  79,500,000  tons 
in  1923,  representing  a  fall  in  value  of  over  ;£49,ooo,ooo 
in  1925  as  compared  with  1923.  The  exports  of  iron  and 
steel  decreased  in  two  years  from  4,318,000  tons  to 
3,731,000  tons.  The  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  also 
fell  off  last  year  as  compared  with  1924,  and  there  was  an 
even  heavier  decline  in  woollen  tissues.  The  position  in 
regard  to  cutlery  improved,  and  that  was  also  the  case  in 
regard  to  electrical  goods,  and  we  did  better  in  machinery. 
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the  sales  rising  from  463,447  tons  in  1924  to  515,896  tons 
last  year.  The  most  notable  development  in  the  export 
trade  was  the  expansion  of  the  demand  for  British  motor 
cars  and  chassis,  the  exports  of  which  rose  from  15,659  to 
29,051.  The  Economist  has  summed  up  the  overseas 
trading  of  the  year  by  stating  that  “  The  whole  of  the  drop 
in  British  exports  is  accounted  for  by  the  declines  under 
coal  (  -;^2I.6  millions)  and  iron  and  steel  (  —£6.4  millions). 
Another  serious  drop  is  that  of  £8.8  millions  under  woollen 
and  worsted  yarns  and  manufactures.”  But  it  directs 
attention  to  a  number  of  important  increases  in  the  case 
of  other  manufactured  exports,  among  which  one  of 
£4.3  millions  for  machinery  and  another  of  £5.8  millions 
for  vehicles  are,  as  has  been  stated,  most  conspicuous. 

But,  when  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  of  the 
favourable  movement  of  certain  classes  of  export,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  sales  of  all  descriptions  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  last  year  fell  short  of  our  purchases. 
And,  even  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  exports 
of  bullion  and  specie  and  the  advantage  gained  in  the 
inward  and  outward  flow  of  the  Parcel  Post  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  “  animals  not  for  food,”  the  adverse  balance 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  about  £400,000,000.  How 
under  any  Socialist  scheme,  which  is  based  upon  the 
maintenance  of  an  artificially  high  standard  of  living  in 
this  island,  could  we  wipe  out  that  great  deficit?  Every 
movement  which  succeeded  in  adv'^ancing  wages  and 
reducing  the  hours  of  labour  would  inevitably  lead 
to  reduced  sales  overseas  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures,  and  our  last  state  would  consequently 
be  infinitely  worse  than  it  is  at  present.  The  gap 
between  our  purchases  and  our  sales  would  rapidly 
increase,  reacting  on  our  credit  abroad,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  on  our  ability  to  buy  cheaply  the  food  and  raw 
materials  which  we  must  import. 

The  balancing  of  our  national  trading  account  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  consummate  triumph  of  our  capitalistic 
system.  It  is  evidence  ol  the  virtue  of  private  enterprise, 
which  leads  men  with  homes  to  support  to  struggle  to 
the  utmost  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves  and  their 
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wives  and  families,  and  thus  for  the  whole  community, 
putting  by  year  by  year  nest-eggs,  which  represent  both 
the  capital  of  their  businesses  and  provision  for  “  the  rainy 
day  ”  against  which  every  thrifty  person  endeavours  to  pro¬ 
vide.  The  sum  which  each  individual  can  save  is,  as  a 
rule,  small,  but  in  the  aggregate  it  amounts  to  an  enormous 
total.  This  capital  is  used,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
promoting  the  development  of  this  country’s  prosperity, 
and  is,  in  large  measure,  for  that  reason  invested  in  foreign 
countries,  the  Dominions,  Colonies  or  Protectorates.  It 
earns  from  year  to  year  interest  overseas,  which  is  paid  to 
us  in  the  form  either  of  food  or  raw  materials.  No  one 
has  yet  succeeded  in  forming  an  exact  estimate  of  these 
overseas  investments.  Last  year  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  suggested  that  they  amounted  to  £3,cxx>,ooo,ooo 
and  that  the  interest  upon  them  was  “  about  ^220,000,000.” 
The  Board  of  Trade  has  since  revised  these  estimates,* 
and  claims  that  there  is  “  some  justification  for  raising  the 
net  national  income  from  overseas  investments  to 
£250,000,000  in  1925,  though  more  optimistic  valuations 
would  put  it  in  excess  of  £300,000,000.”  Whatever  may 
be  the  aggregate  amount  of  these  overseas  investments  and 
the  income  received  from  them,  they  formed  an  essential 
contribution  to  the  paying  of  the  bill  for  the  things  we 
purchased  abroad  during  the  last  year.  They  contributed 
a  sum  probably  not  less  than  half  the  price  paid  for  all 
our  exports  of  manufactures.  It  is  pertinent  to  inquire  of 
Socialists,  who  propose  to  nationalise  everything  and 
reduce  everyone  to  the  condition  of  a  wage  slave,  how  they 
would  find  the  enormous  sum  of  money  now  yielded  by 
our  overseas  investments  once  the  incentive  to  personal 
industry  and  thrift  had  been  removed  and  all  capital  had 
become  the  property  of  the  State.  No  State,  whatever 
the  character  of  the  economic  system  on  which  it  has  been 
constituted,  has  ever  saved  money.  The  Russian  Soviet 
is  the  most  conspicuous  illustration  of  this  axiom,  for  it 
is  penniless  and,  while  denouncing  capitalism,  is  knocking 
at  the  doors  of  the  capitalist  countries  seeking  loans. 

If  this  country  became  a  Socialist  State,  confiscating 

(i)  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  January  21st,  1926. 
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all  capital,  and  that  State  did  what  no  State  has  ever 
yet  done,  saved  money,  is  it  imaginable  that  it  would 
go  on  investing  its  surplus  overseas?  If  it  were  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  and  could  prevail  upon  Parliament  with 
a  Socialist  majority  to  agree  to  such  a  course,  would  it  go 
on  year  by  year,  as  the  private  capitalist  does,  sending 
millions  of  pounds  overseas  in  the  confident  expectation 
that  he  is  thus  promoting  British  industry?  If  the  ability, 
as  well  as  the  willingness,  to  pursue  this  policy  existed, 
what  overseas  people  would  care  to  become  debtors  to  a 
Socialist  State,  dependent  upon  the  passing  fancies  of 
millions  of  voters,  who,  honest  enough  as  individuals, 
might  conceivably  conclude,  as  the  Russian  dictators  have 
done,  that  the  ordinary  principles  which  rule  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  world  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the  State  ?  Whatever 
opinions  may  be  held  upon  these  debatable  points,  the  solid 
fact  is  that  under  the  capitalist  system  our  overseas  in¬ 
vestments  helped  to  pay  for  our  imports  last  year  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  ;^25o,(X)0,ocxd,  and  probably  more  than 
;^30o,ooo,ooo. 

Shipping  also  made  no  mean  contribution  to  balancing  ; 
our  trading  account.  When  the  war  ended  it  was 
suggested  that  the  British  mercantile  marine  should  be  | 
nationalised,  although  it  is  in  effect  an  international  ! 

institution.  Before  the  war  British  merchant  ships  i 

carried  practically  the  whole  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  though  foreign  ships  are  not  excluded  or 
discriminated  against ;  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  trade 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Empire;  more  than 
one-half  of  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
foreign  countries;  and  about  one-half  of  the  remaining 
trade  of  the  world.  Those  proportions  are  probably  much 
the  same  to-day.  Our  large  share  in  the  sea  carriage  of 
the  world’s  trade  is  due  not  to  any  Government  action, 
but  to  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  of  this  industry.  We 
have  the  experiences  of  the  United  States,  France, 
Australia,  Canada,  Portugal,  Brazil  and  other  countries  as 
to  the  influence  of  nationalisation  on  shipping.^  In  every 
case  efficiency  has  suffered  and  losses  have  been  incurred  | 

(i)  Compare  State  Socialism  in  Practice,  by  Archibald  Hurd. 
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which  have  become  a  burden  on  the  community.  National¬ 
isation  would  have  proved  the  ruin  of  British  shipping,  the 
most  individualist  of  all  our  industries.  Though  ship¬ 
owners  have  been  involved  for  the  past  four  or  five  years 
in  an  uphill  struggle  against  adverse  influences,  the  British 
flag  still  flies  over  considerably  more  than  one-third,  prob¬ 
ably  nearer  two-fifths,  of  the  effective  tonnage  afloat,  and 
it  is  still  carrying  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  world’s 
trade  as  it  did  before  the  war.  The  Board  of  Trade 
estimates  that  the  freights  which  it  earned  on  the  high 
seas  during  the  past  three  years  amounted  to  £120,000,000, 
£130,000,000  and  £i  i5,cxx),ooo  respectively.  Will  any 
Socialist -have  the  courage  to  suggest  that  under  any  scheme 
of  nationalisation  these  vast  sums  would  have  been 
received,  to  be  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  wages,  the 
purchase  of  coal  and  stores,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
shore  establishments  of  the  various  companies,  with  a 
slender  balance  over  for  “the  profits  (if  any)  earned  by 
shipowners  ?  ”  In  most  cases,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
operation  of  tramp  ships,  there  were  no  profits  but  only 
heavy  losses,  as  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  records  in  its 
recently  issued  report. 

In  addition  to  the  dividends  on  overseas  investments 
and  the  earnings  of  shipping,  other  receipts  must  also  be 
taken  into  account.  The  statisticians  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  estimate  that  the  earnings  of  bankers,  brokers,  in¬ 
surance  companies,  and  other  firms  on  the  business  trans¬ 
acted  in  foreign  countries  and  in  overseas  parts  of  the 
Empire  amounted  to  £40,000,000,  and  that  this  country 
received  about  £15,000,000  for  other  services  which  it 
rendered  overseas,  while  foreign  ships  disbursed  about 
£9,000,000  in  British  ports  which  they  visited. 

By  this  process  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  apart 
from  the  visible  export  trade,  which  showed  such  a  heavy 
adverse  balance  against  us,  our  invisible  exports  not  only 
made  good  the  deficit  but  left  a  balance  on  the  right  side, 
as  the  table  on  next  page  indicates. 

Consequently,  our  invisible  exports  amounted  in  the 
aggregate  to  £429,000,000,  as  compared  with  £67 1 ,376,o(X), 
which  was  the  entire  contribution  made  by  our  fac- 
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tories  and  workshops  to  the  payment  of  our  bill  of 
;£i, 1 62,360  for  the  food  and  raw  materials  which  we  bought 
overseas  last  year  and  retained  for  our  own  use.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten,  in  relation  to  our  income  from  shipping 
and  investments,  that  capital,  like  ships,  has  to  be  replaced 
from  year  to  year.  Wastage  is  always  going  on  and  fresh 
savings  have  to  be  adventured  if  these  dividends  are  not 
to  fall  off.  We  must  continue  to  hazard  our  savings 
overseas  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  flow  of  orders  coming 
to  us  from  overseas  customers. 

Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  on  behalf  of  the  Socialist  Party, 
recently  asked  Parliament  to.  declare  that  “  trade  pros- 
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Foreign  ships’  disbursements  in  British  ports 

13 

10 

9 

Net  income  from  overseas  investments 

200 

220 

250 

Commissions 

30 

40 

40 

Other  services  ...  ...  ...  . 

10 

15 

IS 

Total  invisible  exports  on  balance  . 

373 

415 

429 

Income  available  for  investment  overseas  ... 

153 

63 

28 

perity,  with  the  assurance  of  a  reasonable  standard  of  living 
for  all,  demands  a  fundamental  reorganisation  of  industry 
on  the  lines  of  public  ownership  and  democratic  control 
of  the  essential  services.”  The  particular  vice  of  Socialist 
speakers,  exhibited  on  this  as  on  former  occasions,  is  that 
they  refuse  to  discuss  the  basic  problem  of  an  island  people 
who  cannot  produce  all  the  raw  materials  required  in  their 
factories  and  workshops,  nor  all  the  food  which  the  popu¬ 
lation  must  have  if  it  is  to  live.  They  evade  the  grave 
issue.  How  are  we,  45,oc)o,cxx)  men,  women,  and  children. 
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settled  in  a  small  island,  with  very  modest  natural 
resources,  to  pay  our  way  from  year  to  year  ?  We  cannot 
under  any  economic  system  produce  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  the  food  we  require,  nor  will  our  soil  yield  all 
the  raw  materials  we  must  have.  Let  the  Socialists,  if  they 
have  a  scheme,  tell  us  how  we  are  to  balance  our  trading 
account  when  “  the  New  Social  Order  ”  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  seeing  that  under  the  present  regime,  which  offers 
every  incentive  to  personal  industry,  we  fail  to  sell  goods 
overseas  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  pay  for  all  the 
goods  which  we  have  to  buy.  The  capitalist  system,  which 
rests  on  the  virtue  of  personal  thrift,  enables  us  to  bridge 
this  gap  of  upwards  of  £400,000,000  (half  the  amount  of 
our  Budget),  and  in  that  achievement  lies  the  astounding 
triumph  of  our  present  economic  system.  Every  year  we 
perform  an  amazing  miracle  in  paying  our  way,  and  its 
character  was  more  astounding  last  year  than  ever  before. 
Mr.  J.  W.  BeaumontI  Pease,  the  chairman  of  Lloyd’s  Bank, 
has  set  forth  the  remarkable  situation  in  which  we  are 
placed — a  decrease  of  sales  of  goods  abroad,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  prosperity  at  home,  the  product,  in  large  measure, 
of  the  overseas  adventuring  of  capital  under  private 
enterprise.  Reviewing  last  year’s  trade,  he  has  re¬ 
marked  : — 

The  grave  crisis  in  the  coal  trade  and  the  depression  in  the  heavy  indus¬ 
tries,  such  as  shipbuilding  and  iron  and  steel,  tended  to  obscure  the  fact 
that  internally  the  country  might  almost  be  described  as  having  been 
prosperous.  The  spending  power  of  the  population  generally  was  con¬ 
siderable,  and  the  trades  which  catered  for  the  personal  needs  and  neces¬ 
sities,  and  even  in  some  cases  for  the  luxuries  and  amusements  of  the 
people,  enjoyed  no  slight  measure  of  prosperity.  It  would  appear  from 
the  information  available  to  me  that  the  standard  of  living  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  has  undoubtedly  been  raised. 

And  yet  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  and  his  friends,  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  failure  of  Socialism  in  Russia — for  Com¬ 
munism,  in  its  aims,  is  only  Socialism  spelt  differently — 
would  have  us  break  up  this  wonder-working  machine, 
performing  its  functions  throughout  the  capitalistic  world, 
and  embark  on  Socialistic  experiments  which  they  cannot 
guarantee  to  be  starvation-proof. 
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By  David  Brownlie 

(B.Sc.  (Hons.)  Lond.,  F.C.S.,  M.I.Chem.E.,  A.M.I.Min.E.,  etc.) 

The  fact  that  coal  mining,  one  of  the  great  basic  industries 
of  the  country,  apparently  cannot  make  sufficient  profit 
to  pay  an  adequate  living  wage  to  the  greater  part  of  its 
employees,  numbering  over  a  million,  and  mostly  engaged 
in  particularly  difficult  and  dangerous  work,  is  itself  suffi¬ 
cient  indication  that  something  is  seriously  wrong  in  our 
national  life.  From  one  point  of  view  it  is  perhaps  for¬ 
tunate  that  public  attention  has  now  been  focussed  on 
the  matter  by  the  remarkable  proceedings  of  the  past 
months,  in  which  the  Government  of  the  country — whether 
justifiably  or  otherwise — have  taken  the  unprecedented 
step  of  paying  over  to  ‘a  private  industry  vast  sums  of 
public  money,  which  apparently  will  amount  to  over 
£20,000,000  by  next  May,  in  order  to  help  to  pay  its  wage 
bill.  Obviously,  we  are  now  approaching  a  stage  when  it 
will  be  impossible,  by  means  of  Royal  Commissions  or  in 
any  other  way,  to  put  off  much  longer  a  proper  considera¬ 
tion  not  only  of  the  coal  situation  itself  but  of  the  causes 
underlying  the  trouble. 

The  subject  is  extremely  complicated,  but  to  express 
the  matter  in  a  few  words,  we  are  suffering  mainly,  in 
comparison  with  our  trade  competitors,  from  a  lack  of 
realisation  that  the  whole  world  situation,  industrially  and 
otherwise,  has  changed  very  materially  during  the  past 
few  years  and  is  Still  in  process  of  evolution,  failure  to 
make  sufficient  use  of  scientific  methods,  and  a  serious 
deficiency  in  industry  of  the  co-operative  instinct.  Further, 
and  in  this  respect  like  every  other  country.  Great 
Britain  is  afflicted  unquestionably  by  one  of  the  main 
problems  of  civilisation,  that  of  the  politician  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  methods  in  choosing  worthy  representatives. 

The  coal  crisis  is  a  forcible  reminder  that  the  increasing 
complexities  of  modern  life,  accentuated  by  the  world  war. 
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will  compel  us  inexorably  to  reconsider  our  whole  national 
policy,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  retaining  a  position 
as  one  of  the  world’s  great  nations  we  are  now  in  this 
respect  very  definitely  at  the  cross  roads.  For  over  a 
century  past  Great  Britain  has  been  run  on  the  general 
principles  that  the  only  serious  source  of  power  generation 
is  the  burning  of  raw  coal,  and  that  we  can  supply  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  with  manufactured  goods,  as 
well  as  coal,  at  a  handsome  profit,  paying  for  most  of  our 
food  out  of  the  proceeds  and  allowing  the  land  to  become 
practically  derelict. 

Also  our  national  life  is  still  mainly  organised  on  the 
idea  that  the  British  Navy,  sailing  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  will  maintain  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  retaining  control  of  the  national  finances,  shall  inter¬ 
fere  with  trade  as  little  as  possible.  The  basis  of  British 
industrial  life,  still  largely  prevalent,  even  in  these  days 
of  the  trust,  the  combine,  and  the  “  working  arrangement,” 
quite  different,  of  course,  from  the  true  co-operative  idea, 
is  mainly  that  of  extreme  individualism  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  scientific  method,  and  the  waste  of  a  great  part 
of  the  available  national  genius.  For  example,  there  is 
stated  to  be  to-day  in  the  colliery  industry  alone  about 
1,500  different  boards  of  directors.  Even  apart  from  the 
upheaval  due  to  the  war,  it  has  been  apparent  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  years  past  to  anyone  who  thought  on 
the  subject  at  all  that  these  comfortable,  slovenly,  unjust, 
and  thoroughly  unscientific  principles  cannot  hold  good 
much  longer.  Apart  from  the  coal  crisis,  obvious  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  whilst  we  are  paying  over  .£300,000,000  per 
annum  to  foreign  countries  for  food,  a  large  part  of  which 
could  be  grown  here  without  difficulty,  the  land  of  the 
country,  amongst  the  most  fertile  and  well  watered  in  the 
world,  is  practically  uncultivated,  1,250,000  men  are  per¬ 
manently  out  of  work  and  becoming  demoralised,  and  the 
quota  for  British  citizens  who  wish  to  leave  their  native 
land  and  become  American  subjects  is  understood  to  be 
filled  up  for  twelve  months  ahead. 

We  have  been  kept  going  in  recent  years  largely  because 
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of  the  high-grade  quality  of  many  British  products,  such 
as  heavy  engineering,  shipbuilding,  and  textiles  for 
example,  and  the  fact  that  we  have,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
workmen  in  the  world,  as  well  as  a  host  of  inventors  and 
men  of  original  minds  and  determined  character,  even  if 
many  of  them  have  had  to  go  to  foreign  countries  to  be 
appreciated.  Also  we  have  the  great  natural  advantages 
of  rich  coal  in  thick  seams,  with  almost  adjacent  iron  ore, 
comparatively  short  railway  journeys,  and  the  interest  on 
capital  invested  before  other  nations  got  a  start  in  the 
industrial  field.  But  these  advantages  alone  cannot  keep 
us  going  indefinitely,  and  the  great  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  world  during  the  past  ten  years  do  not 
seem  to  be  realised  alike  by  the  politician,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  official,  or  the  mining  industry.  In  the  first  place, 
most  of  the  larger  nations  are  now  manufacturing  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  their  own  products,  and  the  idea  that 
Great  Britain  can  be  “  the  workshop  of  the  world  ”  is 
to-day  simply  absurd.  Certainly  the  demand  for  goods 
continues  to  increase,  but  the  percentage  of  the  total 
supplied  by  Great  Britain  is  bound  to  become  less  and 
less,  although  perhaps  the  aggregate  value  may  not  decline 
to  a  great  extent  if  we  adopt  scientific  methods.  As  far 
as  the  mining  industries  are  concerned,  it  is  very  certain, 
however,  the  export  coal  trade  cannot  continue  on  present 
lines,  and  to  be  on  the  safe  side  we  should  lay  our  plans 
on  the  assumption  that  it  will  be  lost  altogether. 

Roughly  speaking,  taking  averages  for  a  number  of 
years.  Great  Britain  raises  250,000,000  tons  of  coal  per 
annum  and  uses  187,500,000  tons  at  home  (75  per  cent.), 
whilst  62,500,000  tons  are  exported.  Of  this  latter  approxi¬ 
mately  47,000,000  tons  (including  coke  and  briquettes)  are 
sold  to  the  Colonies  and  foreign  countries,  13,750,000 
tons  to  ocean-going  steamers,  and  1,750,000  tons  to 
coasting  steamers. 

The  fact  that  we  cannot  go  on  selling  62,500,000  tons 
of  coal  every  year  is  obvious,  for  at  least  three  reasons: 
the  enormous  growth  in  the  use  of  water-power,  petroleurri 
oil,  and  low-temperature  carbonisation  of  coal  and  lignite, 
using  the  term  in  the  very  broad  sense  of  the  treatment 
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of  raw  carbonaceous  material  to  extract  the  maximum 
amount  of  valuable  liquid  and  other  products,  often  with 
the  production  of  smokeless  fuel,  and  including  hydro¬ 
genation  or  the  “  liquefaction  ”  of  coal.  We  have  had  a 
lot  of  space  devoted  of  late  in  the  daily  Press  to  petroleum 
oil,  mostly  containing  material  that  is  both  misleading  and 
inaccurate,  but  practically  no  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  complete  revolution  that  has  taken  place  in  the  world’s 
power  production  by  the  utilisation  of  the  energy  of  falling 
water. 

To-day  raw  coal,  on  which  Great  Britain’s  supremacy 
has  been  based,  is  no  longer  even  the  chief  source  of  power 
production,  and  is  being  rapidly  supplanted  by  water.  The 
total  power  required  to  run  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
is  approximately  10,000,000  h.p.,  nearly  all,  of  course, 
obtained  from  coal,  and  in  1920  the  total  output  of  the 
world’s  water-power  plants  was  23,000,000  h.p.  By  the 
end  of  1923  the  figure  had  increased  to '29,000,000  h.p., 
that  is  26  per  cent,  in  three  years,  and  to-day  is  probably 
over  35,000,000  h.p.  Of  this  increase  of  6,000,000  h.p. 
between  1920  and  1923,  3,400,000  h.p.  relates  to  Europe, 
due  to  the  high  price  of  coal;  whilst  at  the  end  of  1923  in 
all  Europe  12,300,000  h.p.  was  being  generated  by  water 
out  of  a  total  of  57,000,000  h.p.  available  These  figures 
alone  are  a  significant  warning  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
derive  a  large  part  of  our  national  revenue  merely  by 
digging  up  coal  and  selling  it  abroad  in  a  raw  state  in 
competition  with  water-power,  as  well  as  coal,  lignite, 
shale,  and  other  sources  of  energy  already  on  the  spot, 
waiting  to  be  treated  on  scientific  lines. 

Taking  France  for  example,  hitherto  an  important 
customer  for  our  coal,  the  power  developed  by  water  to-day 
is  probably  over  2,750,000  h.p.,  and  even  apart  from 
German  reparation  coal  and  the  natural  competition  of 
German  coalfields,  it  seems  certain  that  within  the 
next  few  years  France  will  be  entirely  independent  of  all 
British  and  other  foreign  coal  and  largely  supplied  by  the 
water-power  from  the  Vosges,  Jura,  Alps,  and  Pyrenees. 
Thus  the  River  Rhone  alone  has  potentially  about  820,000 
h.p.,  even  on  the  most  conservative  basis  of  calculation. 
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Again,  in  Italy  the  present  figure  is  probably  over 
2,500,000  h.p.,  as  compared  with  not  much  over  1,000,000 
h.p.  in  1920,  mostly  from  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines, 
whilst  the  British  coal  export  trade  to  Italy  to-day  is 
already  seriously  affected,  due  to  the  combined  effect  of 
water-power  and  German  competition.  Further,  our  chief 
industrial  competitor  in  the  Far  East,  Japan,  had 
1,694,000  h.p.  in  operation  from  water-power  at  the  end 
of  1923. 

The  same  story  can  be  repeated  to  more  or  less  the 
same  degree  all  over  the  world,  and,  to  take  one  more 
example  only,  the  present  coal  consumption  of  New 
Zealand  is  2,500,000  tons  per  annum,  but  by  1931  huge 
hydro-electric  developments  now  being  rapidly  pushed 
ahead  will  reduce  the  consumption  of  coal  to  1,500,000 
tons  per  annum.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  apparent,  how¬ 
ever,  that,  as  already  indicated,  either  the  mining  indus¬ 
tries  or  the  Government  have  any  idea  that  water-power 
alone,  sooner  or  later,  will  almost  certainly  kill  most  of 
the  British  export  coal  trade,  and  that  the  revenue  of  an 
industry  already  making  no  profit  will  be  diminished 
accordingly  by  about,  say,  £75,000,000. 

With  regard  to  petroleum  oil,  the  world’s  consumption 
has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds  during  recent  years, 
and  is  now  over  800,000,000  barrels  per  annum,  of  which 
about  65  per  cent,  is  supplied  by  the  United  States  and 
20  per  cent,  by  Mexico.  Roughly  four  barrels  (40  gallons) 
of  oil  are  equal  to  one  ton  of  average  coal  in  heating  value, 
so  that  the  world  production  is  equivalent  to  200,000,00c 
tons  of  coal,  or,  say,  one-sixth  of  the  total  output  of 
1,200,000,000  tons.  The  general  talk  in  the  daily  Press 
about  the  “  age  of  (petroleum)  oil  ”  and  the  “  doom  of 
coal  ”  is,  of  course,  ridiculous,  and  the  facts  are  the  whole 
world  production  of  petroleum  oil  is  not  much  more  than 
sufficient  to  run  Great  Britain,  whilst  the  oil  reserves  of 
the  world  are  already  failing  rapidly,  and  the  future 
is  a  gamble.  The  known  coal  reserves,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  sufficient  for  at  least  4,000  years,  being  about  1,680 
times  as  great  as  those  of  oil,  and  there  is,  for  example, 
more  heat  in  shale  deposits  known  to  be  available  than  in 
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all  the  coal,  lignite,  peat  and  petroleum  oil  put  together. 
But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  internal  combus¬ 
tion  heavy  oil  engine  is  driving  the  steam  engine  and 
turbine  off  the  seas,  and  the  British  colliery  industry  will 
not  continue  to  sell  about  15,000,000  tons  of  coal  per 
annum  to  steamships.  Incidentally,  as  showing  our  lack 
of  scientific  methods,  very  little  attempt  has  been  made 
to  fight  the  competition  of  foreign  oil  by  perfectly  obvious 
methods,  such  as  high-pressure  steam  boilers,  greater 
degree  of  superheat,  and,  above  all,  by  scientific  methods 
of  control  of  the  boilers,  by  which  means  alone  10  to  20 
per  cent,  of  the  coal  consumption  of  the  average  steamship 
could  be  saved.  Nor  has  the  colliery  industry  even  co¬ 
operated  together  to  contradict  the  flood  of  misleading 
statements  issued  for  years  concerning  the  alleged 
advantages  of  oil  used  as  a  fuel  under  steam  boilers. 

The  third  of  the  obvious  reasons  why  Great  Britain 
expects  to  go  on  selling  raw  coal  is  that  the  crude  use  of 
this  valuable  material  as  a  mere  fuel  is  doomed,  and  the 
next  step,  now  almost  on  the  point  of  wholesale  develop¬ 
ment,  is  the  treatment  by  low  temperature  carbonisation 
or  similar  means  so  as  to  extract  the  valuable  oils  and 
ammonia.  If  the  mining  industries  and  the  Government 
of  this  country  possessed  any  scientific  policy  at  all  they 
would  have  taken  heed  of  the  warnings  of  those  who  fore¬ 
saw  what  was  coming  long  ago,  and  have  devoted  extensive 
large-scale  research  work  to  the  subject.  I  have  dealt 
with  this  matter  at  some  length  in  a  recent  paper  read 
before  the  Institution  of  Mining  Engineers  (“Pulverised 
Fuel :  The  Latest  Developments  considered  along  with 
Low  Temperature  Carbonisation  in  Relation  to  the  Mining 
Industries,”  May  12th,  1925),  and  if  the  3,000  coal  mines 
of  Great  Britain  had  co-operated  together  for,  say,  ten 
years  past  to  the  extent  of  even  a  total  of  £50,000  per 
annum  they  would  have  been  in  a  position  to-day  to  under¬ 
take  the  treatment  of  a  large  part  of  their  own  raw  coal 
and  sell  smokeless  fuel,  motor  spirit,  lubricating  oil,  Diesel 
oil,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  at  a  handsome  profit  to 
themselves  and  enormous  benefit  to  the  nation.  Probably 
at  least  £10,000,000  has  already  been  spent  on  low  tern- 
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perature  carbonisation  processes  in  different  countries  of 
the  world,  and,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  at  any  rate  a 
dozen  processes  are  now  very  near  practical  success. 
Although  the  principle  of  obtaining  the  maximum  yield  of 
oil  from  coal  by  special  methods  of  carbonisation  dates 
back  about  75  years,  the  idea  of  preparing  a  smokeless 
fuel  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  W.  D.  Scott- 
Moncrieff  in  1884,  followed  by  the  famous  and  long- 
continued  work  of  Thomas  Parker,  commenced  in  1890. 

To-day  there  are  in  the  world  something  like  100  to  120 
low  temperature  carbonisation  processes,  and  many 
hundreds  of  patents,  representing  an  amount  of  research 
work  of  which  few  people  have  any  conception.  The  most 
important  processes  are,  in  Great  Britain,  “  Coalite,” 
“Freeman,”  “Fusion  Retort,”  “Illingworth,”  “  Mac- 
laurin,”  “  Merz  and  McLellan,”  “  Midland  Coal  Pro¬ 
ducts,”  “  Nielsen  or  Sensible  Heat,”  “  Power  Gas  Cor¬ 
poration,”  “  Richards-Pringle,”  and  “  Tozer.” 

Then  in  Germany,  where  the  most  important  and  rapid 
developments  are  now  taking  place,  we  have  the  “  Fellner- 
Ziegler,”  “  Thyssen,”  and  “  Kohlescheidungs  Gesell- 
schaft  (Stinnes)”  processes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  “Lurgi 
A.G.,”  “  Meguin  A.G.,”  “Julius  Pintsch,”  “Otto  Dob- 
belstein,”  “  Raffloer,”  and  “  Delkeskamp.”  In  Germany 
also  has  originated  two  of  the  most  important  of  all 
developments  in  connection  with  the  scientific  use  of  raw 
coal  or  other  carbonaceous  material.  The  first  is  the  hydro¬ 
genation  of  coal  according  to  the  work  of  Bergius,  that 
is  essentially  the  treatment  of  powdered  coal  with  hydrogen 
under  an  enormous  pressure  of  600-3,000  lb.  per  square 
inch  at  a  temperature  of  752-932  degrees  F.  (4oo-5(X)  de¬ 
grees  C.),  using  heavy  oil  as  a  carrier,  whereby  a  large 
proportion  of  the  coal  substance  is  converted  into  oils 
resembling  crude  petroleum.  Secondly,  there  is  what  is 
known  as  the  “synthol”  process,  that  is,  the  production 
of  synthetic  light  oils  from  carbon  monoxide  by  catalytic 
processes. 

In  the  United  States  almost  equally  great  progress  in 
low  temperature  carbonisation  is  to'  be  recorded,  in  spite 
of  the  severe  competition  of  local  oil,  and,  according  to 
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C.  V.  Mclntire,  over  $8,000,000  had  been,  expended  on 
the  subject  over  twelve  months  ago.  Included  in  this 
work  are  the  Smith  “  Carbcoal,”  the  “  Green-Laucks,” 
and  the  “  Summers  ”  processes,  whilst  one  of  the  most 
important  is  the  “  McEwen  Runge,”  developed  originally 
in  London  by  S.  McEwen  for  the  low  temperature  car¬ 
bonisation  of  pulverised  coal,  now  being  introduced  into 
Great  Britain,  and  very  many  shale  carbonisation  retorts 
are  also  being  developed,  especially  in  Colorado. 

Few  people  in  Great  Britain  seem  to  realise  also  the 
importance  of  the  carbonisation  of  shale<  Although  this 
very  old  industry  has  practically  been  killed  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  petroleum  oil,  so  that  to-day  5cotland  is  the 
only  country  where  it  is  in  really  large-scale  operation, 
a  revival  with  improved  methods  is  bound  to  come,  in  spite 
of  the  talk  of  closing  down  the  Scotch  industry  altogether. 
Thus  the  United  States  Government  are  understood  to 
have  purchased  over  65,000  square  miles  of  rich  oil  shale 
lands  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah,  and  active 
attempts  are  being  made  in  Esthonia  to  run  the  whole 
country  on  shale,  using  it  as  a  raw  fuel  in  addition  to 
carbonisation,  thus  eliminating  coal  altogether. 

As  another  example  of  our  lack  of  scientific  methods  is 
the  fact  that  even  if  raw  coal  continues  to  be  burnt  as  fuel 
the  present  methods  in  vogue  are  so  extremely  wasteful 
and  unscientific  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  allowed  to 
go  on  much  longer.  Out  of  the  i87,5(X),ooo  tons  of  coal 
per  annum  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  90,000,000  tons, 
or  45  per  cent.,  are  used  for  the  one  operation  of  burning 
in  stationary  steam  boilers,  apart  from  locomotive  and 
steamship  boilers.  I  have  published  from  time  to  time 
some  considerable  amount  of  data  on  the  efficiency  of 
operation  of  steam  boilers,  and,  to  express  the  matter  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  average  for  a  complete  scientific 
investigation  in  Great  Britain  of  400  boiler  plants  in 
41  different  industries  with  a  total  coal  consumption 
of  3,250,000  tons  per  annum  was  58  per  cent.  That  is  to 
say,  for  every  100  tons  of  coal  burnt  in  the  boilers  only 
58  tons  are  actually  utilised  to  provide  useful  steam 
delivered  at  the  boiler  stop  valve.  The  correct  figure,  if 
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scientific  methods  were  adopted  in  running  steam  boiler 
plant,  is  about  75  per  cent,  efficiency  for  average  con¬ 
ditions,  or,  in  other  words,  Great  Britain  is  wasting 
20,000,000  tons  of  coal  every  year,  valued  at,  say, 
£25,000,000,  on  its  steam  boiler  plants  alone  out  of  the 
total  of  90,000,000  tons  consumed.  One  cause  of  the 
trouble,  for  example,  is  inadequate  methods  of  treating 
the  boiler  feed  water,  so  that  something  like  2,000  tons 
of  scale  every  week  are  deposited  in  British  boilers,  and  at 
least  another  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  are  wasted 
in  condensation  losses  due  to  faulty  steam  pipe  coverings 
and  lack  of  superheating.  Other  opportunities  for 
national  economy  in  coal  are  glaringly  obvious  in  every 
direction,  such  as,  for  example,  the  waste  of  i  ,000,000  h.p. 
in  blast  furnace  gas,  the  failure  to  make  adequate  use  of 
coke  oven  gas,  waste  heat,  and  household  and  factory 
refuse,  and  the  neglect  of  the  efficient  “pass  out”  steam 
engine  or  turbine,  whereby  low  pressure  steam  for  heating, 
boiling,  and  general  process  work  can  be  utilised  to 
generate  electricity  from  high  pressure  steam  at  the  boiler. 
I  should  say  from  a  personal  experience  of  steam  and 
power  plant,  including  an  inspection  of  over  2,000  boiler 
installations,  that  Great  Britain  to-day  by  merely 
adopting  more  scientific  and  well-known  principles  in 
connection  with  existing  methods  of  utilising  raw  coal 
could  save  at  least  50,000,000  tons,  that  is  £60,000,000, 
per  annum. 

True,  nearly  every  country  is  at  present  in  the  same 
position,  and  the  average  efficiency  of  the  steam  boiler 
plants  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  or  France  is  no 
better,  but  a  disturbing  feature  is,  these  countries  are  now 
beginning  to  forge  ahead  of  us  in  scientific  methods.  For 
example,  in  the  technique  of  modern  scientific  steam- 
driven  electricity  station  design  and  operation  the  initia¬ 
tive  has  now  passed  almost  entirely  out  of  the  hand  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based  are  of 
British  origin;  and  many  of  the  prominent  men  in  the 
power  world  of  the  United  States  are  Britishers  who  have 
no  opportunity  in  their  own  country »  To-day,  for 
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example,  one  of  the  biggest  corporations  in  Great  Britain 
considers  less  than  £400  a  year  an  adequate  salary  for  a 
trained  scientific  specialist  to  control  a  huge  boiler  plant, 
whereas  if  they  had  any  realisation  at  all  of  the  facts  the 
salary  would  be  at  least  £1,000.  A  large  number  of  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Baldwin  in  his  recent  speech  at 
Birmingham  regarding  the  national  electricity  scheme  are 
strongly  open  to  question,  and  one  of  them  is  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  the  larger  power  stations  of  Great  Britain  are 
equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Taking  the  colliery  industry  in 
particular,  there  is  burnt  under  the  boilers  at  the  pit  head 
to  provide  the  necessary  steam  and  power  6f  per  cent,  of 
all  the  coal  raised,  that  is  about  17,500,000  tons  per 
annum,  and  collieries  constitute  one  of  the  biggest  coal 
consuming  industries  in  the  country,  more  than  twice  all 
the  electricity  stations  put  together,  for  example.  The 
efficiency  of  colliery  boiler  plants  is  the  worst  in  the 
country,  55^  per  cent,  average,  although  not  so  much 
inferior  as  commonly  imagined.  But  if  the  colliery 
industry  would  only  adopt  very  elementary  scientific 
methods  in  running  its  own  boiler  plants,  including  a  roof 
over  the  boilers,  proper  steam  pipe  coverings,  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  feed  water,  the  use  of  feed  water  economisers, 
partial  superheating  of  the  steam,  adequate  draught,  and 
the  burning  of  refuse  fuels  it  could  save  at  least  6,ocx),ooo 
tons  of  coal  per  annum  out  of. the  17,500,000  tons  now 
burnt. 

There  is  every  prospect,  therefore,  that  the  loss  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  export  coal  trade  and  the  more  scientific 
methods  we  shall  have  to  adopt  in  Great  Britain  may  easily 
result  in  a  drop  in  the  coal  output  of  British  mines  of  from 
250,000,000  tons  to  150,000,000  tons,  requiring  not  much 
more  than  half  the  labour  at  present  engaged,  while 
already  the  1925  figures  will  certainly  show  a  heavy  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  coal  shipped  overseas. 

Now,  obviously  we  cannot  blame  the  mining  industries 
entirely  for  this  state  of  affairs,  and  if  they  have  not 
realised  the  change  in  the  world  position,  always  adopted 
scientific  methods,  or  co-operated  with  one  another  from 
the  technical  point  of  view,  they  are  only  following  the 
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precedent  set  by  nearly  every  other  British  industry. 
The  remedies  for  the  coal  trouble  are  in  general  the'  same 
that  we  shall  either  have  to  apply  to  all  our  national  life 
or  go  under.  If  we  do  not  without  much  further  delay 
adopt  more  scientific  and  enlightened  methods  we  are  not 
only  doomed  as  an  industrial  nation  of  the  first  rank,  but 
we  are  going  to  have  difficulty  in  actually  feeding  our 
population,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  aircraft  and 
the  submarine  have  altered  entirely  the  whole  naval 
situation. 

The  keystone  of  a  proper  national  policy  is  in  the  first 
place  the  scientific  treatment  of  our  raw  coal,  by  low 
temperature  carbonisation,  hydrogenation,  and  similar 
methods,  to  give  smokeless,  free  burning  fuel,  motor  spirit, 
lubricating  oil,  Diesel  engine  oil,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
(fixed  nitrogen)  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  this  way 
we  can  wipe  out  the  curse  of  black  smoke,  now  costing  over 
£40,000,000  per  annum  in  damage,  and  a  bill  of  about 
£45,000,000  per  annum  spent  abroad  for  motor  spirit  and 
oils,  whilst  the  extra  efficiency  obtained  with  the  use  of 
smokeless  fuel  for  household  fires,  steam  generation,  and 
similar  uses  would  be  at  least  equivalent  to  a  saving  of 
20,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum. 

The  second  most  important  point  is  a  complete  altera¬ 
tion  of  all  our  ideas  and  methods  concerning  the  land.  An 
almost  incredible  amount  of  nonsense  has  been  talked  and 
written  on  this  subject  for  nearly  a  century  past,  the  gist 
of  which  is,  without  the  slightest  shred  of  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  it,  that  Great  Britain  could  never  feed  herself.  The 
facts  are  that  we  could  easily  produce  75  per  cent,  of  the 
food,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  we  require,  instead  of 
about  30  per  cent,  as  at  present,  and  still  more  than  main¬ 
tain  our  present  industrial  output,  whilst  if  necessary  in  an 
emergency  we  could  produce  more  than  enough  to  feed  the 
whole  population.  For  example,  the  new  publication, 
“Report  on  Egg  Marketing  in  England  and  Wales” 
(Economic  Series  No.  10,  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries,  1926),  shows  that  in  1924  Great  Britain  imported 
eggs  to  the  value  of  about  £15,250,000,  eggs  otherwise 
than  in  the  shell  £2,750,000,  and  live  and  dead  poultry 
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nearly  £2,000,000,  all  of  which  could  easily  be  produced  in 
our  own  country.  This  is  only  one  out  of  many  similar 
outstanding  examples  of  lack  of  scientific  methods,  and 
to-day  the  soil  of  Great  Britain  is  stated  to  be  producing 
less  food  than  it  did  ten  years  ago. 

Also,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  have  a  proper  national 
co-ordinated  scheme  of  power  development  and  utilisation, 
mainly  in  the  direction  of  electricity,  so  that,  for  example, 
about  750,000  h.p.  in  water-power,  1,000,000  h.p.  in  blast 
furnace  gas,  and  8,000,000  tons  of  household  refuse  are  not 
wasted  every  year.  Finally,  it  is  essential  we  develop  some 
method  of  utilising  all  the  brains  and  energy  of  the  best 
of  our  people  and  reorganise  the  political  system,  which 
has  sunk  to  such  a  condition  that  the  House  of  Commons 
for  a  number  of  years  past  has  obviously  lost  its  main 
function  of  the  control  of  the  public  purse. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  FAMOUS  HUNTSMEN 

By  H.  a.  Bryden 

My  earliest  remembrance  of  hunting  dates  as  far  back  as 
the  distant  period  1862,  when  as  a  very  small  child, 
mounted  on  a  pony  which  had  once  been  my  mother’s,  and 
led  by  a  groom,  I  attended  a  meet  of  the  Bicester  Hounds 
at  Boddington,  Northamptonshire.  On  this  occasion,  small 
as  I  was,  my  imagination  was  strangely  kindled  by  the 
noble  pack  of  hounds,  the  riders  in  red  coats  and  the 
general  cheerfulness  and  vigour  of  the  scene  on  a  fine 
November  morning.  I  can  remember  the  keen  look  of 
the  huntsman,  J.  Burton,  and  I  remember  well  the  beam¬ 
ing  and  humorous  countenance  of  Mr.  “  Tom  ”  Drake, 
the  well-known  Squire  of  Shardeloes,  the  second  of  his 
name  to  Master  the  Bicester  Hounds  during  a  long  period 
(1829-1866)  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  hunt.  Mr. 
Drake,  himself  an  excellent  amateur  huntsman — he  hunted 
the  Bicester  from  1863  to  1866,  and  knew  the  run  of  a  fox 
and  the  capacity  and  character  of  his  hounds  as  well  as 
any  man  in  England — had  just  given  up  his  second 
Mastership  (1857-1862),  and  his  successors  were  Sir 
Algernon  Peyton  and  Mr.  Richardson.  From  the  village 
of  Lower  Boddington  we  went  to  draw  the  small  gorse 
and  blackthorn  covert — historic  in  hunting  annals — known 
as  Boddington  Hill.  Here,  as  usual,  a  fox  was  quickly 
afoot;  there  was  a  wonderful  chorus  of  hound  music,  which 
fairly  thrilled  my  youthful  blood;  a  whip’s  voice  screamed 
“  Tally-ho!  ”  from  the  top  end  of  the  covert;  the  hunts¬ 
man  and  others  quickly  disengaged  themselves  and  jumped 
the  boundary  fence,  and  the  hunt  was  away.  The  second 
fence,  I  well  remember,  was  a  stiff  “  bullfinch,”  and  I  was 
never  more  astonished  than  to  see  horsemen  riding  at  this 
seemingly  impenetrable  obstacle  and  plunging  through 
it.  Among  these  was  my  uncle,  mounted  on  a  good  chest¬ 
nut  mare,  who  at  once  rose  in  the  scale  of  my  admiration 
by  a  hundred  per  cent.  That  was  the  last  of  the  hunt 
I  saw  that  day;  but  I  have  since  seen  and  followed  the 
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Bicester  Hounds  in  many  a  good  and  stirring  chase  in  this 
the  northern  or  Northamptonshire  part  of  their  country. 
Hunting  must  have  been  in  my  blood,  for  the  cry  of 
hounds,  the  sound  of  the  horn  and  the  glimpse  of  a  red 
coat  have,  from  that  day  to  this,  never  failed  to  stir  my 
enthusiasm  as  nothing  else  has  ever  done.  And,  indeed, 
there  was  some  reason  for  the  call.  My  maternal  grand¬ 
father’s  house  in  this  part  of  Northamptonshire  was  always 
a  meet  of  these  hounds,  certainly  from  the  beginning  of 
Sir  Thomas  Mostyn’s  reign,  1800,  to  its  close  in  1829, 
and  long  after  that  period.  The  hunt  was  then  known 
as  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn’s,  and  my  mother  well  remembered 
in  her  youth  Sir  Thomas  and  his  cousin,  the  famous  hunt¬ 
ing  parson.  Griff  Lloyd,  whose  appetite  for  sherry  and 
pork  pie  always  remained  in  her  memory. 

My  memories  of  hunting  and  huntsmen  are  far  more 
clear  when  I  recall  the  year  1868.  During  that  season 
I  was  hunting  not  only  in  the  Bicester  but  in  the  Warwick¬ 
shire,  Grafton  and  Pytchley  countries.  Mr.  Spencer  Lucy, 
of  Charlecote  Park,  was  then  Master  of  the  Warwickshire, 
and  Bob  Worrall,  a  first-rate  huntsman,  carried  the  horn. 
Bob  had  been  first  whip  to  Lord  North,  the  Nestor  of  Eng¬ 
lish  fox-hunting,  who  was  Master  of  the  Warwickshire  from 
1861  to  1866,  and  in  the  latter  year  took  over  the  Bicester 
Hounds.  Lord  North,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year  and 
still  Master  of  a  pack  of  Basset  hounds,  writes  me  of 
Worrall ;  “  I  have  always  regretted  I  did  not  take  him  on 
as  huntsman  when  I  followed  Mr.  Drake  in  1866.” 

My  first  outing  with  the  Warwickshire  in  1868  was  at 
Farnborough  Hall,  and  it  is  from  that  time  that  I  acquired 
the  habit  of  regarding  very  keenly  and  with  minute  atten¬ 
tion  not  only  the  pack  of  hounds  which  provides  the  sport 
of  the  day,  but  the  methods  of  the  hunt  servants  who  look 
after  them.  These  are  vital  parts  of  the  whole  machinery 
of  hunting,  and  yet  how  very  little  the  people  who  make 
up  the  field  regard  them !  Not  ten  per  cent,  of  those 
who  hunt  seem  to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  hounds, 
hound  management,  and  the  looks  and  performances  of 
the  individual  members  of  the  pack. 

Well,  to  return  to  Bob  Worrall,  to  whom  I  was  intro- 
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duced  by  my  uncle  as  a  prospective  claimant  for  a  "  pad  ” 
if  we  killed  a  fox,  we  soon  found  in  the  Farnborough 
coverts  and  went  away  at  a  great  pace  to  Wormleighton, 
where  hounds  ran  their  fox  into  a  pond,  drowned  him,  and 
left  him  in  deepish  water,  whence  he  could  not  be  imme¬ 
diately  retrieved.  I  was  thus  disappointed  of  my  pad, 
but  received  it  and  was  duly  “  blooded  ”  by  Bob 
Worrall  later  on.  Worrall  was  a  sound  and  very  keen 
huntsman,  well  able  to  keep  with  his  hounds  in  one 
of  the  finest  countries  in  England  in  the  heyday 
of  English  hunting;  possessed,  moreover,  of  a  pleasant, 
good-natured,  weather-beaten  face,  which  regarded  a  keen 
schoolboy  with  the  sympathy  that  most  good  huntsmen 
have  for  such  an  aspirant.  Bob  died  only  a  few  years 
since.  He  came  of  that  good  vintage  year,  1836,  which 
produced  also  that  distinguished  sportsman.  Lord  North, 
still  happily  among  us. 

In  this  same  season  of  1868  I  had,  too,  the  extreme 
pleasure  of  hunting  with  the  Pytchley  during  the  Master¬ 
ship  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  huntsmen,  amateur  or 
professional.  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson.  My  first 
recollection  of  him  was  at  a  meet  at  Badby  Wood,  that 
great  woodland  and  nursery  of  foxes  in  the  south  of  the 
Pytchley  country.  He  was  a  very  tall  man,  6  ft.  3  in., 
strong  and  square-shouldered,  serious  and  resolute — some 
called  him  grim — of  countenance;  a  man  formed  mani¬ 
festly  by  nature  to  lead  and  command.  He  was  then  just 
fifty  years  of  age — born  in  1818 — and  as  fine  a  specimen 
of  the  athletic  sportsman — hard  as  nails  and  keen  as  a 
fox-terrier — as  one  could  wish  to  set  eyes  on.  I  had 
heard  much  of  this  famous  sportsman  and  could  scarcely 
take  my  eyes  off  him  at  the  meet,  at  which  Lord  Spencer, 
“  the  Red  Earl,”  the  late  Master,  and  his  beautiful 
Countess,  then  in  the  prime  of  life  and  health,  were 
present.  This  was  Anstruther  Thomson’s  last  season  with 
the  Pytchley,  a  reign  which  endured  five  years  and  was 
marked  in  red  letters  by  the  great  Waterloo  run  of  three 
hours  forty-five  minutes,  during  which  twenty-one  miles  of 
country  were  covered,  a  run  still  famous,  in  the  glorious 
history  of  this  historic  hunt. 

When  he  first  hunted  the  Pytchley  Anstruther  Thom- 
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son  introduced  one  or  two  innovations,  which  were  not  at 
first  received  with  approval.  One  of  these  was  the  habit 
of  using  a  whistle,  a  method  which,  effective  though  it  is, 
is,  even  at  the  present  day — nearly  sixty  years  later — not 
in  favour  with  every  Master  of  hounds. 

We  had  a  good  hunt,  I  remember,  on  this  particular  day, 
twice  round  Badby  W£)od  and  then  away  by  Fawsley  to 
Charwelton  and  Byfield,  where  our  fox  went  to  ground  in 
the  Bicester  country  and  had  to  be  left. 

In  this  same  season  of  1868-69  I  hunted  also  for  the 
first  time  with  the  Grafton,  then  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s 
hounds,  one  of  the  old  family  packs,  now,  alas !  almost 
extinct.  These  were,  like  the  Pytchley,  the  Bicester  and 
the  Warwickshire,  a  very  smart  pack,  turned  out  in  excel¬ 
lent  style  and  hunted  by  Frank  Beers,  a  first-rate  hunts¬ 
man  of  the  old  school.  Frank  was  the  son  of  George 
Beers,  who  was  a  great  character  in  the  hunting  field  and 
had  long  hunted  hounds  for  Lord  Southampton,  who 
mastered  the  pack  from  1842  to  1862,  when  he  gave  up 
the  sport. 

The  first  meet  I  attended  was  at  Preston  Capes,  and, 
as  my  uncle  knew  Frank  Beers  very  well  and  was  kind 
enough  to  introduce  me,  I  was  naturally  flattered  to  be, 
as  it  were,  in  the  very  heart  of  things.  Frank  was  a  cheery 
and  good-natured  soul  and  a  first-rate  man  over  his  fences, 
and  I  remember  his  saying  to  me,  with  a  smile,  “If  you 
keep  within  about  one  hundred  yards  of  me  till  four  o’clock, 
I  think  you  will  see  us  kill  a  Grafton  fox  all  right !  ”  I 
was  well  mounted  on  a  good  little  bay  mare,  always  called 
“  the  Arabian,”  bred  from  an  Arab  stallion  of  Lord 
Spencer’s  out  of  a  well-bred  mare  of  my  uncle’s,  and  she 
could  not  only  gallop  but  jump  well.  I  particularly 
remember  the  way  she  negotiated  the  troublesome  big 
doubles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fawsley.  We  found  a 
fox  from  Preston  Capes  and  had  a  good  forty  minutes 
and  killed  him;  and  although  I  was  unable  to  ride  in 
Frank  Beer’s  pocket,  I  was  near  enough  to  see  the  finish, 
which  took  place  near  Ganderton’s,  a  well-known  covert 
of  the  Grafton  Hunt.  We  had  yet  another  good  run  that 
day  and  lost  our  fox;  and  as  by  that  time  our  horses  had 
had  enough  and  we  had  a  long  ride  home  we  came  away. 
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I  on  my  part  more  than  well  content  with  my  first  day 
with  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s. 

Frank  Beers  was  born  in  1836,  and  had  whipped  in  to 
his  father,  George  Beers,  one  of  the  finest  huntsmen  of 
his  time.  When  only  twenty-one  he  went  out  to  Poland 
to  take  charge 'of  a  pack  of  hounds  and  hunt  wolf  for  a 
territorial  magnate.  When  Lord  Southampton  gave  up 
hounds  and  the  fifth  Duke  of  Grafton  again  started  the 
family  pack,  Frank  was  appointed  huntsman  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six — a  heavy  responsibility  for  so  young  a  man. 
At  first  he  was  not  very  comfortable.  English  foxes  ex¬ 
hibited  different  tactics  from  those  of  Polish  wolves  (which 
ran  always  for  the  hills),  and  were  not  inclined  to  make 
such  long  and  straight  points.  Moreover  he  had  to  handle 
a  new  pack,  composed  of  varying  units,  including  old  and 
half-worn  hounds  which  hung  on  the  line  and  young  drafts 
which  overran  the  scent.  However,  in  a  season  or  two 
Frank  had  overcome  his  difficulties,  got  together  the 
nucleus  of  a  really  good  pack  of  hounds,  and  for  eight 
and  twenty  years,  until  he  gave  up  in  1890,  he  showed  very 
excellent  sport  in  the  Grafton  country. 

He  had  a  fine,  cheery  voice,  and  in  the  huge  woodlands 
of  Whittlebury  Forest,  Yardley  Chase  and  Salcey  Forest 
this  was  a  great  asset. 

The  sixth  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  succeeded  to  the 
hounds  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1863,  was  Master  when 
I  first  hunted  with  this  pack  in  1868.  He  was  a  good 
specimen  of  the  old  and  courtly  type  of  aristocrat,  a  kindly 
and  liberal  landlord,  much  respected  by  his  tenants,  and 
devoted  to  country  life.  Like  his  grandfather,  the  racing 
Duke,  he  was  very  fond  of  horses  and  maintained  a  fine 
stud,  the  stallions  of  which  were  freely  at  the  service  of 
his  tenant  farmers.  He  built  new  kennels  for  the  hounds 
at  Wakefield  Lawn,  his  Northamptonshire  seat,  and 
started  prizes  for  the  best  puppies  walked  by  his  farmers. 
The  fourth  Duke  was  known  as  the  “  Green  Duke,”  from 
the  colour  of  his  liveries,  this  fashion  being  adopted  even 
in  the  hunting  field.  The  sixth  Duke,  upon  being  ap¬ 
proached  on  the  subject,  very  properly,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  great  majority  of  his  field,  preferred  scarlet,  which  is 
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surely  by  far  the  most  appropriate  colour  for  fox-hunting. 

What  a  pleasant  country  to  hunt  in  was  the  Grafton  in 
those  days,  under  the  generous  ducal  system  !  All  comers 
were  welcome;  farmers  and  territorial  magnates  were  on 
the  most  friendly  footing ;  and  barbed  wire  and  motor  cars, 
the  chief  curses  of  modern  hunting,  were  as  yet  unknown. 
Our  old  aristocracy  may  have  had  their  faults,  but  they 
were  a  generous  race,  sportsmen  all,  or  nearly  all;  un¬ 
wearying  supporters  of  the  genuine  life  of  the  country¬ 
side,  and  fully  aware  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties 
which  they  owed  to  their  neighbours,  even  the  poorest  of 
them.  When  one  contrasts  that  fine  race  of  Englishmen 
with  the  men  who  are  now  coming  into  their  ancient  abiding 
places  one  cannot  but  sigh  at  the  sad  changes  and  chances 
which  have  in  the  last  thirty  years  taken  place  in  rural 
England. 

Charles  Orvis,  whom  I  remember  with  the  Warwickshire 
in  the  early  ’seventies — I  think  he  must  have  succeeded 
Bob  Worrall  as  huntsman  in  1873  or  thereabouts — was  an 
excellent  hunt  servant  who  did  right  good  service  for  that 
famous  pack  until  the  eighteenth  Lord  Willoughby,  who 
took  over  the  pack  in  1876,  began  to  hunt  hounds  himself. 
Orvis  belonged  to  one  of  those  ancient  and  worthy  families 
of  huntsmen  and  whips  which  seem  peculiar  to  the  English 
chase.  He  was  a  first-rate  hound  man,  rode  well  and 
boldly,  and  had  a  fine  voice  and  excellent  hound  language. 
Hound  language,  by  the  way,  is  a  gift,  and  not  all  hunts¬ 
men,  or  anything  like  all,  possess  it.  In  fact  I  have 
listened  to  well-known  huntsmen,  professional  and 
amateur,  who  were  indifferent  performers  in  addressing 
their  hounds.  To  hear  Charles  Orvis  drawing  a  woodland 
in  his  best  days  was  a  real  pleasure.  He  went  afterwards 
to  Yorkshire,  and  later  on  to  the  East  Sussex,  where  he 
finished  his  career,  after  giving  great  satisfaction  for  a 
good  many  seasons.  I  remember  him  as  a  successful 
village  cricketer  in  Warwickshire.  I  last  saw  him  when 
he  had  retired  and  kept  a  picturesque  old-fashioned  inn  at 
Sedlescombe,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  in  Sussex. 

At  about  this  period  (1872)  Lord  Valentia  became 
Master  of  the  Bicester  Hounds,  with  Stovin  as  his  hunts- 
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man.  Never  was  there  a  more  happy  combination  than 
this.  Lord  Valentia  had  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  boyhood 
at  Eydon,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Bicester  country, 
and  knew  all  the  farmers  in  the  district.  He  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Lord  Chesham,  were  probably  the  most  popular 
Masters  the  ancient  “  Bicester  and  Warden  Hill  Hunt” 
ever  had.  One  might  couple  with  them  in  this  respect  the 
present  Lord  North,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year,  who 
had  these  hounds  from  1866  to  1870,  a  sportsman  to 
the  manner  born,  and  a  very  great  favourite  in  the 
wide  Bicester  and  Warwickshire  domains.  Stovin  had  a 
most  successful  career  with  the  Bicester,  showing  splendid 
results  for  fourteen  seasons,  and  being  a  general  favourite 
with  the  very  sporting  farmers  of  that  hunt.  He  had  a 
bad  fall  in,  I  think,  the  year  1886,  and  finally  gave  up 
in  the  following  season. 

Will  Cox,  whom  I  first  remember  as  second  horseman 
to  Lord  Valentia  in  the  early  ’eighties,  afterwards  became 
whipper-in,  and  in  1895  huntsman  to  the  Bicester,  and  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  showed  wonderful  sport.  By  the 
year  1920,  when  he  retired  and  had  a  very  handsome  and 
well-deserved  presentation,  he  had  killed  no  fewer  than 
fifteen  hundred  and  seventy  brace  of  foxes,  an  average  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  foxes  a  season. 
This  is  a  record  not  often  beaten;  but  Harry  Ayris,  who 
hunted  the  Berkeley  (Lord  Fitzhardinge’s)  hounds  for 
forty  seasons,  concluding  his  great  career  in  1868,  had 
killed  four  thousand  foxes  in  four  thousand  days  of 
hunting,  a  very  wonderful  performance,  even  if  you  search 
the  entire  annals  of  hunting.  When  one  remembers  what 
immense  fatigue  and  what  severities  of  weather  hunt 
servants  such  as  these  have  gone  through  during  their  long 
and  honourable  careers  one  is  filled  with  admiration  at 
their  strength,  courage  and  endurance. 

One  of  the  most  capable,  interesting  and  delightful 
men  I  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  hunting  with  was 
Charles  Shepherd,  huntsman  to  the  first  Lord  Leconfield, 
whom  I  first  met  in  1871.  I  can  remember  even  now 
perfectly  his  healthy,  cheerful,  bright-eyed  face,  silvery 
hair,  and  neat  figure,  all  wire  and  whipcord.  So  keen,  so 
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benevolent,  so  inviting  was  his  glance,  when  I  was  first 
introduced  to  him,  that  I  fell  in  love  with  him  at  once.  We 
met,  I  remember,  at  Washington,  now  within  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  Crawley  and  Horsham  Hunt,  and  we  ran 
during  the  morning  over  the  slopes  of  that  notable  South- 
down  height  Chanctonbury  Ring.  What  a  delight  it  was 
to  hunt  with  Shepherd !  He  drew  carefully  and  with 
patience,  and  went  away  with  tremendous  dash  and  vigour 
when  once  he  found ;  and  he  knew  the  run  of  his  foxes  and 
all  their  ways  as  if  by  intuition.  He  was,  I  think,  the 
pleasantest  huntsman  to  see  at  work  I  have  ever  encoun¬ 
tered,  and  I  speak  from  the  memories  of  sixty-four  packs  of 
hounds.  He  had  a  beautiful  voice,  cheery,  ringing  and 
mellow;  he  was  apparently  never  tired;  his  hounds  loved 
him  and  would  always  do  their  best  for  him;  and  a  day 
with  Charles  Shepherd  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  things  I  can  recall  during  a  long  pilgrimage 
among  hunting  people.  He  had  not  what  is  called  a 
fashionable  country,  and  his  fields  were  happily  not  over¬ 
crowded  ;  but  he  hunted  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts 
of  England,  he  had  an  excellent  pack  of  hounds — the 
Wyndhams  have  always  been  hound  lovers — he  had  plenty 
of  foxes,  but  not  too  many,  and  he  was  a  real  artist  in  the 
pursuit  of  them. 

Charles  Shepherd  was  born  in  Nottinghamshire  in  i8i6, 
and,  after  serving  with  the  Rufford  and  other  packs,  he 
whipped-in  to  Tom  Hills  with  the  Old  Surrey,  afterwards 
going  to  the  Essex.  He  hunted  the  Essex  Union  for  some 
years  till  1862,  when  he  went  to  Petworth  and  became 
huntsman  to  Colonel  Wyndham,  afterwards  the  first  Lord 
Leconfield.  I  believe  he  hunted  these  hounds  until  1896, 
when  he  retired,  full  of  hunting  years  and  honours.  He 
died  in  1903  at  the  age  of  eighty-six.  I  always  congratu¬ 
late  myself  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hunting  with 
this  fine  old  man,  a  real  link  between  the  eighteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  In  his  early  days  Shepherd  had 
hunted  with  many  sportsmen  who  were  following  hounds 
far  back  in  the  reign  of  George  HI,  before  even  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  first  whispers  of  Napoleon. 

I  have  written  of  Colonel  Anstruther  Thomson  as  one  of 
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the  greatest  huntsmen  of  his  time,  but  the  eighteenth  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke,  whom  I  remember  very  well  as 
Master  and  huntsman  of  the  Warwickshire  between  1876 
and  1900 — probably  the  finest  period  of  this  famous  pack 
— was  quite  the  equal  if  not  the  superior  of  that  great 
sportsman.  In  the  first  place  he  was  not  handicapped  by 
the  great  height  (six  feet  three  inches)  and  consequent 
weight  of  the  Pytchley  Master,  and  could  get  to  his  hounds 
with  even  more  alacrity;  and  he  could  sail  over  fences 
through  which  Thomson  had  to  force  his  way. 

Spare  in  figure  and  of  medium  height,  Lord  Willoughby 
was,  like  Anstruther  Thomson,  one  of  those  comparatively 
few  who  are  always  fit  and  in  hard  condition.  He  was  a 
good  cricketer  and  shot,  a  perfect  horseman,  a  wonderful 
judge  of  hunting,  and  his  knowledge  and  judgment  of 
hounds  w’ere  unsurpassed.  During  the  course  of  his  long 
Mastership  he  bred  a  magnificent  pack  of  working  hounds, 
a  pack  not  to  be  surpassed  even  by  the  Badminton,  the 
Belvoir  or  the  Milton.  In  his  earlier  years  Orvis  was  his 
huntsman ;  but  before  long  he  was  hunting  his  own  hounds, 
and  during  the  ’eighties  and  ’nineties  of  the  last  century 
he  showed  sport  which  still  remains  one  of  the  finest 
memories  of  English  hunting.  To  watch  Lord  Willoughby 
crossing  his  magnificent  grass  country  in  South  Warwick¬ 
shire,  always  apparently  going  at  ease  with  himself  and 
his  horse,  never  stopping  for  any  obstacle,  his  keen  gaze 
fixed  upon  his  hounds  and  his  mind  busied  with  the  run 
of  his  fox,  was  to  view  a  picture  of  the  chase  almost 
unsurpassable. 

Lord  Willoughby,  like  Anstruther  Thomson,  was  an 
autocrat,  and  would  stand  no  nonsense  from  troublesome 
members  of  his  field.  Like  some  other  famous  Masters  he 
was  quick-tempered,  and  his  expletives  were  not  feeble  in 
kind.  But  on  many  a,  ride  home  he  would,  in  his  nice  way, 
render  fair  apology  if  he  thought  he  had  hurt  anyone’s 
feelings  unduly.  I  recall  a  ludicrous  incident  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  a  brother  of  mine,  who  was  staying  at  Fenny 
Compton  Grange,  in  the  Warwickshire  country,  with  the 
late  Mr.  Edward  Knott,  a  very  gallant  follower  of  these 
hounds  for  more  than  sixty  years.  This  brother  was  very 
keen  on  hawking  and  had  brought  a  falcon  or  two  with 
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him.  He  was  out  one  morning  with  a  peregrine  on  the 
Burton  Hills,  and  the  falcon,  having  failed  in  its  flight, 
had  sulked  and  betaken  itself  to  a  tree  at  the  edge  of  a 
fox  covert.  By  unlucky  chance  Lord  Willoughby  came 
along  to  draw  the  covert  just  as  my  brother  was  in  the  act 
of  trying  to  lure  the  falcon  from  its  vantage  coign. 
Without  listening  to  explanations  the  irate  Master  attacked 
my  brother  with  a  volley  of  expletives.  For  once  he  had 
found  his  match,  and  the  astonished  sportsman  had  to 
meet  a  nature  as  irate  and  to  listen  to  language  as  explosive 
as  his  own.  I  believe  a  fox  was  forthcoming  after  all,  and 
the  incident  was  duly  explained,  amid  some  laughter,  by 
Mr.  Knott. 

To  anyone  who  has  studied  hunting  closely  it 
becomes,  with  experience,  more  and  more  apparent  that 
really  pre-eminent  huntsmen,  such  as  the  eighteenth  Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke,  are  very  rare  occurrences  in  the 
hunting  firmament.  One  may  almost  say  that  they  are 
born  and  not  made.  A  “capable”  huntsman  can  be 
formed  by  a  hunt  servant  of  intelligence,  who  is  not  afraid 
of  hard  work  and  makes  good  use  of  his  opportunities. 
A  really  good  first  whipper-in  does  not  by  any  means 
imply  a  good  huntsman,  when  the  opportunity  comes,  as 
so  many  have  found  to  their  cost  and  chagrin.  Some 
whippers-in  have,  however,  the  good  sense  to  know  that 
they  could  not  shine  as  huntsmen;  among  these  was  the 
famous  Tom  Ranee  of  the  Cheshire,  who  some  eighty  or 
ninety  years  ago  was  so  well  known  to  all  Cheshire  sports¬ 
men.  Tom  served  with  these  hounds  under  seven  Masters 
and  six  huntsmen,  and  would  never  attempt  to  hunt  a  pack 
himself,  declaring  that  he  would  as  soon  break  stones. 
He  had  lost  an  eye,  pierced  by  a  thorn,  during  his  long 
and  honourable  career.  His  memory  was  thus  enshrined 
in  a  famous  Cheshire  hunting  song,  written  in  the 
vernacular : — 

Tom  Ranee  has  but  a  single  oie,  wurth  many  another’s  two; 

He  held  his  cap  above  his  yead,  to  show  he’d  had  a  view; 

Tom’s  voice  was  loike  t’owd  raven’s,  when  he  skroiked  out  “  Tally  ho  1  ” 

And  when  the  fox  had  seen  Tom’s  feiice,  he  thought  ’twere  time  to  go. 

Hunting  in  the  West  Country  is,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
far  preferable  in  these  days  of  wire,  motor  cars,  and  other 
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drawbacks  to  sport  in  the  more  fashionable  countries.  The 
terrain  is  much  wilder;  fields  are  smaller — except,  perhaps, 
with  the  Devon  and  Somerset  during  the  crush  of  August 
— and  you  feel  that  you  are  more  away  from  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  civilisation.  I  first  hunted  with  the  Devon 
and  Somerset  Staghounds  in  1905,  when  a  good  friend 
lent  me  his  hunting  box  at  Larkbarrow,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  moor.  Sidney  Tucker,  whom  I  regard  as  the  finest 
huntsman  I  have  ever  seen  at  work  during  half  a  century, 
had  then  been  hunting  the  country  for  three  years.  He 
and  the  then  Master,  now  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Sanders, 
M.P.,  were  showing  extraordinary  sport,  surpassing  any¬ 
thing  ever  previously  witnessed  with  these  hounds,  which 
was  continued  under  subsequent  Masters  until  1918,  when 
Tucker  retired  in  the  plenitude  of  his  powers.  “  Sidney,” 
as  he  is  always  called  in  the  West,  had  plenty  of  brains, 
and  was  blest  also  with  the  qualities  of  dash,  daring,  and 
resolution.  Never  have  I  seen  a  huntsman  of  such 
lightning  quickness  and  resource.  To  watch  him  in 
pursuit  of  a  hunted  stag  hustle  down  the  narrow  zigzag 
woodland  paths  which  lead  to  the  sea  from  the  summit  of 
the  great  cliffs  at  Glenthorne,  there  a  thousand  feet  in 
height,  was  a  revelation.  His  knowledge  of  the  run  of  a 
stag  or  hind,  in  that  wild  country  of  Exmoor,  was  wonder¬ 
ful,  and  his  patience  and  judgment  when  he  came  to  a 
difficult  check,  as  he  often  did,  amazing.  His  fire  and 
spirit  were  a  splendid  tonic  to  his  pack,  and  to  hear 
Sidney’s  scream  when  he  had  fresh  found  a  deer  and  was 
calling  upon  his  hounds  was  enough  to  stir  the  blood  of 
the  coldest  observer.  I  have  seen,  during  several  years  on 
Exmoor  before  the  war,  many  fine  hunts  with  Sidney 
Tucker  and  his  ally,  Ernest  Bawden,  then  his  whipper-in, 
now  his  excellent  successor,  and  I  can  never  forget  the 
glorious  sport  and  the  great  hunts  enjoyed  with  them. 
The  last  I  had  with  Sidney  was  in  the  spring  hunting 
season  of  1914,  when  we  found  a  five-year-old  stag  at 
Combe  Wood  under  the  Quantocks,  ran  right  over  the 
Brendon  Hills  and  took  him  in  the  Exe  at  Winsford,  after 
making  a  sixteen-mile  point  and  covering  some  twenty-two 
miles  of  country  as  hounds  ran. 
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Some  years  ago  when  the  red  deer  had  become  far  too 
abundant  in  the  country  surrounding  Exmoor  two  or  three 
packs  were  assisting  the  Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds 
in  the  difficult  task  of  keeping  down  the  head  of  game. 
Among  these  were  the  Barnstaple  Harriers,  which  hunted 
on  that  side  of  the  moor.  Their  huntsman  was  that  real 
West  Country  “character,”  tlie  late  Mr.  W.  L.  Ashton, 
a  prosperous  grocer  in  Barnstaple.  The  son  of  a  farmer, 
Ashton  had  an  invincible  love  of  sport,  and  could  never  be 
long  away  from  the  hunting  field.  He  had  a  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  hounds  and  hunting,  and  with  his  small  but  keen 
pack  he  pursued  alternately  hare,  fox,  or  deer,  and  showed 
many  a  rousing  chase  after  either  quarry.  I  have  seen 
him,  when  he  hunted  fox  or  deer,  clad  in  an  old  red  coat 
much  too  big  for  him,  lent  by  some  admirer,  hunting  far 
away  in  the  wildest  parts  of  Exmoor,  where  he  occasionally 
got  benighted  with  his  hounds  and  could  not  reach  home 
till  the  small  hours  of  the  morning.  Nothing  daunted  this 
ardent  spirit  and  gallant  huntsman,  whose  memory  will 
linger  long  in  the  heart  of  the  Exmoor  and  Barnstaple 
countryside.  A  most  humorous  and  kindly  soul,  he  was 
well  known  to  the  children  of  the  various  parishes  he 
passed  through ;  and,  asked,  as  he  always  was  on  the  way 
home,  what  his  sport  had  been,  he  would  reply :  “  Well, 
my  dear,  we’m  killed  a  stag  to-day,”  or,  perchance  :  “Two 
brace  of  hares”  or  “a  fox”  as  the  case  might  be.  Occa¬ 
sionally  he  and  his  youthful  whipper-in,  when  tired  and 
belated,  would  stop  at  a  wayside  inn,  put  their  hounds 
into  a  stable  for  half  an  hour  and  snatch  much-needed 
refreshment.  On  one  occasion  Ashton’s  horse  escaped  and 
went  away  home  on  its  own  account.  The  wearied  hunts¬ 
man  had  no  other  way  of  getting  home  than  riding  double 
with  the  whip  on  the  latter’s  tired  nag,  and  thus  accom¬ 
plishing  the  remaining  dozen  miles  to  kennel. 

No  one  who  has  hunted  on  Exmoor  during  the  last 
thirty  years  can  forget  Major  Morland  Greig,  of  Exford, 
who  was  for  a  long  period  Field-Master  of  the  Devon  and 
Somerset  Staghounds,  and  maintained  at  the  same  time 
that  beautiful  pack,  the  Quarme  Harriers,  which  he  usually 
hunted  himself.  The  cheeriest  and  most  devoted  of 
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sportsmen,  Morland  Greig  diffused  sunshine  and  goodwill 
wherever  he  appeared.  He  took  over  the  full  Mastership 
of  the  Devon  and  Somerset  in  1912  and  for  two  seasons 
showed  first-rate  sport,  Sidney  Tucker  and  Ernest  Bawden 
acting  as  his  huntsman  and  whipper-in.  Fond  as  he  was 
of  the  chase  of  the  red  deer,  it  was  a  severe  wrench  to 
have  to  give  up.  his  beloved  harriers,  which  he  had  hunted 
with  the  greatest  success  for  twelve  seasons.  These 
hounds  were  of  the  old-fashioned,  light-coloured,  West 
Country  strain,  the  most  perfect  pack  of  hare  hounds 
and  the  most  killing  of  any  I  have  seen  in  a  long 
experience.  I  often  had  the  pleasure  of  hunting  with 
this  great  sportsman  on  Exmoor  with  stag,  fox,  and 
hare,  and  can  never  forget  his  many  fine  qualities, 
his  hospitality,  his  enthusiasm,  and  his  natural  kind¬ 
ness  to  all  his  neighbours,  rich  and  poor.  What 
pleasant  times  we  had,  not  only  in  the  hunting  field, 
but  in  kennel  going  through  individual  hounds,  as  we  had 
them  out  on  quiet  Sunday  afternoons  at  the  Quarme  and 
Devon  and  Somerset  kennels,  both  of  them  at  Exford. 
Major  Greig,  of  course,  came  out  with  his  Yeomanry  Regi¬ 
ment,  the  Royal  North  Devon  Hussars,  at  the  outbreak 
of  war,  and  went  with  them  to  Gallipoli,  where  at  the  age 
of  fifty-two  years  he  was,  like  many  another  good  hunting 
man,  untimely  killed.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1915  he 
had  three  sons  serving,  while  his  daughter  was  also  doing 
good  work  in  France. 

Before  closing  my  memories  of  the  Devon  and  Somerset 
Staghounds,  I  cannot  refrain  from  mention  of  a  rather 
wonderful  feat  of  hunting  performed  single-handed  by 
Sir  Robert  Sanders,  when  Master  of  these  hounds.  It 
happened  on  October  i6th,  1905,  when  we  met  at  Hawk- 
combe  Head.  Sir  Robert,  who  was  hunting  hounds  that 
day,  drew  the  Parks,  roused  a  good  stag  and  ran  by 
Porlock  Hill  to  the  Horner  Valley  and  Cloutsham  Ball. 
From  there,  in  Aldercombe,  fresh  deer  were  running  in 
all  directions,  and  the  pack  split  into  several  sections. 
Mr.  Sanders,  as  he  then  was,  got  away  alone  with  a  few 
couples,  hunted  over  Dunkery  Beacon,  and  ran  on  by 
Godsend  Moors  and  Snow’s  Path  to  Chettisford  Water, 
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and  thence  through  Oare  Deer  Park,  across  Badgworthy 
Water  to  Lankcombe  and  Withybed,  where  his  hounds 
ran  up  to  a  well-beaten  stag,  rolled  him  over  in  the  water, 
and  Sir  Robert  administered  the  coup  de  grace.  Not 
a  soul  with  him  during  the  whole  of  this  fine  hunt !  This 
was  a  really  great  performance,  and  Sir  Robert  Sanders 
may  well  be  congratulated,  even  after  a  score  of  years, 
on  such  a  feat. 

Among  West  Country  huntsmen,  I  cannot  possibly  pass 
over  that  splendid  veteran.  Will  Tame,  for  many  years 
huntsman  of  the  West  Somerset,  whom  I  may  fitly  com¬ 
pare,  as  a  perfect  type  of  hunt  servant,  with  old  Charles 
Shepherd,  of  Lord  Leconfield’s.  Tame  retired,  a  hale 
and  hearty  veteran,  in  1920,  after  close  on  thirty  years 
as  huntsman  in  one  of  the  roughest  and  most  difficult,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque  countries  in  England. 
His  Master,  that  great  sportsman.  Colonel  Sir  Dennis 
Bowles,  in  making  the  presentation  on  Tame’s  retirement, 
well  attested  the  old  huntsman’s  character  when  he  said : 
“Will  Tame  was  one  of  the  best  huntsmen  that  ever 
carried  a  horn,  and  one  who  loved  hunting  for  hunting’s 
sake  and  not  merely  for  pecuniary  gain.  He  had  no 
doubt,  if  he  could  read  Tame’s  thoughts  aright  at  that 
moment,  they  were,  ‘  Never  mind  the  cheque,  sir;  let  us 
be  off  and  find  a  fox.’  ”  My  memories  of  hunting  with 
Will  Tame  are  very  much  like  those  I  have  of  Charles 
Shepherd.  The  man  was  a  perfect  picture  of  a  huntsman 
— tall  and  athletic  in  figure,  with  ruddy,  good-humoured 
face  and  white  hair — and  there  was  always  a  freshness 
and  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment  about  his  performance 
which  added  greatly  to  the  zest  and  charm  of  a  hunt  with 
that  excellent  pack,  the  West  Somerset.  Notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  of  the  country  he  hunted.  Tame  was  always 
a  great  fox  killer.  In  the  season  of  1913-1914  he  brought 
to  hand  no  fewer  than  ninety  and  a  half  brace,  a  wonderful 
achievement  for  so  wild  and  rough  a  country.  Before 
coming  to  the  West  Somerset  Tame  was  with  Mr.  Lewis  in 
Monmouthshire,  afterwards  going  to  the  North  Cotswold 
and  Vale  of  White  Horse  countries. 

I'he  greatest  “  character  ”  and  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
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astic,  as  well  as  successful,  huntsmen  of  foot  packs  with 
whom  I  have  ever  hunted  was  certainly  the  late  Alexander 
Campbell,  who,  like  so  many  other  hunting  men,  died  in 
France  in  the  Great  War.  Campbell  mastered  and  hunted 
the  Hailsham  Harriers  for  twelve  years  from  1902.  These 
old-fashioned,  deep-tongued,  low-scenting  Southern 
hounds  were  invariably  hunted  on  foot  in  their  Pevensey 
Marsh  country  and  ridden  to  on  the  Downs.  Campbell 
was  a  wonderful  performer  on  foot,  and  as  an  old  athlete 
myself  I  can  say  that  I  never  saw  his  equal.  He  was 
always  with  his  hounds  and  nothing  ever  stopped  him. 
He  was  a  perfect  long-distance  runner,  and  I  have  seen 
him  cover  twenty  feet  over  a  marsh  dyke  in  his  hunting 
clothes — a  marvellous  feat.  He  waded  breast  deep  or 
swam  the  marsh  rivers,  and  twice  I  have  seen  him  go  to 
sea  in  pursuit  of  a  run  hare.  On  one  of  these  occasions, 
after  two  severe  hunts  of  an  hour  each,  he  swam  out  three 
hundred  yards  in  a  rough  sea  and  on  a  strong  and  cold 
ebb  tide;  and  with  a  joyous  “  Who-whoop !  ”  grabbed  his 
hare.  Very  fortunately  a  boat  was  available,  or  this 
gallant  but  reckless  sportsman  might  never  have  reached 
land  again.  Nothing  ever  stopped  him,  and  I  have  seen 
him,  after  various  immersions  on  a  freezing  winter’s  day, 
coated  from  shoulder  to  foot  with  ice.  He  was  as  high 
couraged  as  he  was  determined;  he  had  the  true  hunting 
instinct,  and  his  hounds  worshipped  him  and  would  do 
anything  for  ^im.  When  motoring  was  in  its  infancy  he 
was  a  good  deal  troubled  as  to  his  hounds  being  injured; 
I  have  seen  him  on  the  approach  of  a  car,  when  his  hounds 
were  questing  on  the  road  at  a  check,  fling  himself  down 
on  his  back  in  the  mud,  in  order  to  prevent  the  car  from 
getting  among  his  pack.  He  was  a  bold  rider  and  won 
the  Heavyweight  Point-to-Point  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Eastbourne  Foxhounds. 

With  this  last  example  of  various  types  of  huntsmen, 
from  a  memory  crowded  with  hunting  pictures,  I  must, 
perforce,  bring  this  paper  to  an  end. 


JOHN  SARGENT 
By  C.  Lewis  Hind 

How  often  does  a  sitter  like  a  portrait  ? 

How  often  do  the  relatives  like  it? 

Is  the  life  of  the  fashionable  and  popular  portrait 
painter  an  enviable  one? 

The  answer  to  these  three  questions  is  “  Rarely.” 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  portrait  painters  are  chary 
of  commissions.  Dangle  a  five-hundred  pound  cheque 
in  a  morning  advertisement — “  I  am  in  need  of  a  clever 
portrait  of  my  wife  ” — and  you  will  receive  a  thousand 
replies  before  sundown. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  man  of  genius,  which  Sargent  was. 
After  years  of  labour  he  found  the  position  of  fashionable 
and  popular  portrait  painter  intolerable;  so  he  astonished 
the  world  (but  not  everybody)  with  an  abrupt  gesture 
which  signified  that  he  would  receive  no  more  sitters,  or 
those  only  who  appealed  to  him. 

Sargent  could  afford  this  drastic  denial.  His  charities 
or  kindnesses  in  buying  works  from  painters  who  needed 
help  were  many ;  but  he  was  a  bachelor ;  he  did  not  build 
himself  a  palace,  which  was  the  habit  of  the  very  successful 
painter  in  Victorian  days;  he  had  few  interests  outside 
painting  and  music;  so  money-making  was  not  necessary. 
The  artist  in  him  longed  for  wider  and  more  various  ex¬ 
pression,  as  it  did  in  volatile  Gainsborough,  but  prices 
were  different  in  Gainsborough’s  day,  and  landscapes  were 
in  slight  demand :  so  Gainsborough  had  little  or  no  relief 
from  the  drudgery  of  “  face  pictures.”  Reynolds  was 
apparently  well  content  to  paint  portraits.  He  was  not  a 
versatile  genius :  the  lust  for  new  themes,  new  artistic 
adventures  did  not  disturb  his  grave  temperament :  he 
was  satisfied  to  be  the  great  English  portrait  painter,  a 
noble  and  admired  figure,  and  to  instruct  the  art  world, 
in  classical  and  dignified  language,  through  his  Royal 
Academy  Discourses. 
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Public  speaking  was  a  terror  to  Sargent.  He  shrank 
from  impressing  the  busy  world  :  he  expressed  himself  only 
with  his  brush  and  furtively  in  music. 

Twentieth  century  portrait  painters  have  a  harder  task 
than  their  brothers  of  the  eighteenth  and  earlier  centuries. 
What  is  usually  wanted  to-day  is  not  a  work  of  art  but  a 
Name  and  a  Likeness.  The  sitter  and  the  relatives  get 
the  name — a  Sargent  adds  to  the  glory  of  a  house — but 
who  is  ever  content  with  the  likeness?  We  do  not  know 
ourselves  :  how,  then,  can  a  painter  know  us?  The  modern 
world  demands  a  likeness,  and  the  sitter  must  be  shown 
at  his  or  her  best.  The  idea  of  many  is  the  photograph, 
accompanied  by  a  dress  that  the  modiste  herself  will 
recognise  as  her  creation,  and  that  will  startle  the  sitter’s 
acquaintances.  To  sit  for  one’s  portrait,  to  write  one’s 
memoirs,  is  fundamentally  an  affair  of  vanity. 

The  earlier  painters  troubled  little  about  the  likeness. 
Surely  Bellini,  Botticelli,  Holbein,  Titian,  and  their 
sitters  were  content  with  a  work  of  art.  Rembrandt 
suffered  because  he  could  not  produce  a  likeness.  Frans 
Hals  could  :  it  was  part  of  his  genius. 

There  is  another  and  a  simple  reason  why  a  great 
modern  artist  like  Sargent  should  say  (he  said  it  in  my 
hearing),  “No  more  mugs  for  me.” 

Is  it  not  obvious  that  a  painter,  a  writer,  a  musician 
does  his  best  work  when  he  chooses  his  theme — something 
that  appeals  to  him,  that  stirs  his  emotions  ?  The  portrait 
painter  usually  has/  his  subject  forced  upon  him.  If  the 
sitter  does  not  appeal  to  him  he  begins  in  despair;  he  ends 
in  disgust. 

There  are  compensations.  Walk  through  the  Sargent 
Exhibition  at  Burlington  House,  regard  the  great  portraits 
of  parade,  usually  three  attractive  young  women,  standing 
or  seated,  garbed  gloriously  in  the  fashion  of  the  day;  or 
single  figures  posed  against  ancestral  mantelpieces  or 
columns ;  or  flitting  magnificently  and  diaphanously 
through  dim  glades.  Some  of  these — most  of  them — hang, 
when  they  are  not  on  exhibition,  in  the  stately  homes  of 
England,  facing  or  adjoining  groups  by  the  great 
eighteenth  century  painters;  or,  if  the  homes  are  not 
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ancestral,  in  houses  so  gorgeous  that  it  seems  to  be  an 
honour  to  assist  in  decorating  them. 

What  painter  would  not  be  impressed  by  such  honours 
to  his  brush  ?  Sargent,  an  American,  a  visitor,  as  it  were, 
to  this  country,  must  have  felt  a  glow  of  pride  at  being 
asked  continually  to  paint  groups  and  portraits  destined 
to  hang  in  the  company  of  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Romney,  Lawrence  and  Raeburn.  In  time  it  palled.  You 
can  trace  his  growing  boredom  in  some  of  his  portraits  of 
parade;  the  hour  came,  as  I  have  said,  when  he  struck. 
After  that  a  blank  cheque  w’ould  not  tempt  him.  He  was 
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a  dozen  examples  from  the  past.  Who  can  deny  that  there 
is  a  touch  of  caricature  in  the  marvellous  bust  of  “  Philip 
Old,”  by  Velasquez,  in  Holbein’s  “  Charles  V,”  and 
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“  Henry  VIII,”  what  we  have  of  it?  Why,  the  delight  that 
we  take  in  the  impersonation  of  Henry  VIII  by  Mr. 
Norman  V.  Norman  in  the  present  revival  is  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  the  actor  makes  it  a  light  caricature.  So 
it  becomes  more  real.  Sargent’s  “  Curzon  ”  and  “  Lord 
Wemyss”  have  this  note;  so  have  his  “Coventry  Pat¬ 
more”  (especially)  and  his  “Henry  James”  (delight¬ 
fully).  Is  it  ungallant  to  say  that  it  may  be  detected  in  the 
portraits  of  “Lady  Faudel-Phillips,”  “  Mrs.  Charles 
Hunter,”  and  in  a  dozen  others  ? 

I  imagine  that  the  Wertheimer  family  gave  him  a  free 
hand;  perhaps  he  took  it.  Certainly  he  was  interested: 
there  is  no  boredom  here,  and  in  the  portrait  of  young 
Alfred  Wertheimer  he  certainly  produced  one  of  his 
masterpieces,  as  he  did  in  the  Asher  Wertheimer.  How 
sly  he  looks,  and  how  he  seems  to  enjoy  the  idea !  Fine, 
too,  indeed  beautiful,  is  his  “  Sir  Philip  Sassoon,”  which 
was  painted  after  he  had  “  given  up  ”  portraits.  This  sitter 
tempted  his  brush.  So  did  “  Lady  Sassoon,”  one  of  his 
very  fine  things. 

Sargent  was  interested  in  pronounced  idiosyncrasies,  and 
in  intellect;  in  scholars  of  books  and  life,  worn  and  pale 
with  thought.  How  good  to  look  at  are  his  “  Sir  Edward 
H.  Busk,”  his  “  Octavia  Hill,”  his  “  Penrose,”  his 
“  Charles  S.  Loch,”  and  his  “  Francis  J.  H.  Jenkinson  ”  ! 

He  was  not  interested  in  mere  prettiness,  or  in  opulence, 
unless  he  could  indulge  in  subtle  caricature.  But  if  there 
was  something  more  than  beauty,  something  gracefully 
pathetic,  as  in  “  Mrs.  Charles  Russell,”  intense  as  in  “  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Langham,”  arrogantly  lovely  as  in  “  The  Lady 
Helen  Vincent,”  then  he  roused  himself;  then  boredom 
vanished. 

He  was  interested  in  many  of  his  charcoal  drawings. 
They  could  be  completed  quickly  while  the  inspiration 
lingered  :  so  w'e  have  such  lively  presentations  as  “  Gran¬ 
ville  Barker,”  “  Ethel  Smythe,”  “  Herbert  Tree,”  and 
“  Ernest  Thesiger.” 

Most  of  those  mentioned  above  were  the  outspringing  of 
the  real  Sargent,  in  the  intervals,  maybe,  of  commissioned 
labours.  It  is  interesting  to  search  for  more  of  these 
Delight  Pictures,  as  Ruskin  might  have  called  them. 
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Have  you  noticed  how  often  Sargent  uses  the  Cashmere 
shawl  motive?  You  may  see  it  first  at  Burlington  House 
in  No.  2,  “  Rose  Marie,”  who  was  his  favourite  niece,  and 
who,  I  believe,  met  a  tragic  fate  during  the  war  in  an  air 
raid  in  Paris.  This  sweet  girl  wears  the  Cashmere  shawl 
in  this  picture,  an  intimate  Sargent,  done  for  love;  he 
wanted  to  do  it;  he  enjoyed  doing  it.  You  see  the  shawl 
again  in  “  The  Siesta,”  a  landscape  water-colour;  in  “  Two 
Girls  in  White  Dresses  ” ;  in  “  Study  of  a  Lady  Reading  ” ; 
in  a  dozen  other  water-colours,  holiday  pictures,  delight 
pictures,  and  you  see  it  fully  in  that  charming  work, 
“  Cashmere,’.’  showing  Rose  Marie,  I  presume,  wearing  the 
Cashmere  shawl  in  seven  poses.  It  is  odd  that  big,  burly, 
frowning,  aloof  Sargent  should  be  so  intimately  associated 
with  a — Cashmere  shawl. 

Another  point :  Sargent  was  a  great  worker.  He  was 
always  happy  when  painting.  Have  you  noticed  that  in 
the  water-colours — impromptu,  vivid,  brilliant — that  he 
produced  in  such  numbers  when  he  was  released  from  the 
drudgery  of  commissions  he  was  especially  fond  of  paint¬ 
ing  his  companions  when  they  were  asleep  on  Alp,  or  in 
glade,  or,  if  not  asleep,  lying  at  full  length  or  resting  from 
heat  and  exertion  ?  But  Sargent  was  not  resting.  He  was 
painting — always  painting.  In  the  mind’s  eye  I  see  him, 
very  wide  awake,  his  fierce,  inquisitive  eyes,  very  alert, 
working  furiously  while  they  sleep. 

We  do  not  look  for  mysticism,  or  a  quality  that  may  be 
called  spiritual,  in  Sargent.  He  painted  what  he  saw ;  his 
hand  followed  his  eyes  with  unerring  accuracy  and  facility, 
and  he  seemed  to  know  instinctively  about  colour  and  tone 
values.  Movement  was  no  more  difficult  to  him  than  still¬ 
ness.  He  had  a  dexterity,  a  sense  of  rapid  life  that  would 
have  astonished  the  calm  pertinacity  of  some  of  the  great 
Old  Masters.  How  they  would  stare  at  the  brisk,  brilliant 
movement  of  some  of  his  Venetian  pictures,  wherein  he 
depicts  the  rushing  gondola  and  the  swaying  gondolier! 
They  seem  miraculous,  as  do  others  of  his  swift  impres¬ 
sions — gay,  summary,  learned — of  Venice  and  elsewhere. 

These  were  done  when  he  had  mastered  his  craft,  taught 
his  eyes  to  follow  hi.s  hand  in  a  flash.  But  Sargent  was 
a  Classicist ;  he  took  no  short  cuts  towards  Impressionism. 
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Consider  his  “  Madame  Gautreau,”  an  unfinished  (but 
finished  for  the  artist)  study  for  the  picture  now  in  New 
York.  It  was  painted  in  his  early  Paris  days,  when 
“  Madame  Gautreau,”  that  exotic  personality,  was  the  rage 
of  Paris.  This  sketch  is  not  laboured;  but  it  is  finished, 
unqualifiedly  slick,  every  inch  searched  out  and  stated. 
And  what  confidence!  From  his  earliest  days  Sargent 
never  fumbled. 

Ponder  over  the  accomplishment  of  “Carnation,  Lily, 
Lily,  Rose,”  and  its  freshness  and  tenderness.  There  are 
studies  for  it  at  Burlington  House,  one  rather  hard,  as  if 
he  were  feeling  his  way,  the  other  a  delicate  impression,  as 
if  he  had  found  his  technique,  and  could  embark  cheer¬ 
fully  on  the  big  picture  w'hich  shows  no  hurt  from  time  or 
dirt.  Sargent  was  always  a  great  craftsman,  but  in  latter 
years  he  became  sometimes  careless  or  hasty,  putting  thin 
glazes  of  blacks  over  solid  whites,  using  unproved 
mediums  with  the  result  that  in  some  of  his  portraits  there 
are  cracks  and  fadings. 

The  hanging  committee  of  the  exhibition  at  Burling¬ 
ton  House,  which  is  but  one-third  of  Sargent’s  life  work, 
have,  in  some  cases,  hung  a  portrait  between  two  land¬ 
scapes,  showing,  in  a  way,  the  business  and  the  dream  of 
this  great  artist’s  life.  He  is  a  shining  example  of  the  truth 
that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  figure  and  land¬ 
scape  painting.  A  good  painter  should  be  able  to  paint 
anything.  Not  for  Sargent  the  juicy,  luminous  paint  of 
Richard  Wilson,  the  golden  glow  on  massive  forms  of 
Old  Crome,  the  straightforward,  realistic  particularity  of 
John  Constable,  the  shorthand  conversations  with  infinity 
of  Turner.  Sargent  does  not  seem  to  take  much  delight 
in  pigment  for  pigment’s  sake;  his  colour  is  thin  if 
dazzling;  his  mind  was  too  immediate  to  linger  lovingly 
with  paint,  to  caress  and  fondle  it.  His  outlook  might  be 
called  well-bred  Cosmopolitanism.  A  Cosmopolitan  he 
was  by  birth  and  training,  and  something  of  that  aloofness 
from  racial  intimacy  seems  to  get  into  his  paintings.  He 
records  Nature,  he  does  not  interpret  her;  but  what  a 
wonderful  record  it  is  I  Is  there  a  finer  direct  statement 
of  all  the  trained  eyes  see  than  his  “Albanian  Olive- 
gatherers  ”  ? 
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Rarely  did  he  paint  England  or  America,  but  once  he 
was  impressed  by  a  lake  lurking  amid  American  moun¬ 
tains — a  noble  picture,  now  in  the  Fogg  Museum.  His 
first  landscape,  done  in  1878  during  or  soon  after  his 
student  days,  was  “Oyster  Fishers  at  Cancale.”  When, 
in  later  years,  he  took  to  landscape  as  a  holiday  task, 
Europe  was  his  field — Italy  and  Switzerland.  Astonishing 
in  their  glittering  representation  of  essentials  are  his 
“  Lago  di  Garda,”  “  San  Vigilio  ”  (pure  beauty),  and 
“  Palazzo,  Venice.” 

He  spent  years  over  his  great  decorations  in  the  Boston 
Library,  and  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  which  were 
virtually  complete  before  he  died.  But  was  Sargent  a 
decorator?  For  answer  you  have  but  to  contrast  the 
decorations  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes  in  the  Boston  Library 
with  Sargent’s.  Those  by  Puvis  are  emotional,  those  by 
Sargent  are  intellectual.  It  is  pathetic  to  watch  good 
Unitarians,  admirers  of  Sargent,  trying  to  maintain  a 
judicial  attitude  of  connoisseurship  before  his  representa¬ 
tion  of  “  The  Dogma  of  the  Trinity.” 

Sargent’s  decorations  in  the  Boston  Library  are,  of 
course,  instinct  with  superb  craftsmanship.  His 
“  Prophets  ”  fresco  is  magnificent ;  but  there  seems  some¬ 
thing  wanting  when  the  conscientious  visitor  has  to  study 
a  closely  printed  card,  supplied  by  the  authorities,  in  order 
to  understand  the  Sargent  wall-paintings.  Puvis  de 
Chavanne’s  rhythmical  harmonies  in  colour  and  line  need 
no  card. 

I  take  it  that  Sargent,  having  conquered  England, 
having  received  all  the  honours,  including  an  invitation, 
pressing  and  persistent,  to  become  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  accepted  the  commission  for  the  Boston  decora¬ 
tions  so  that  he  might  have  official  recognition  in  the  land 
of  his  ancestors,  and  leave  there  in  old  Boston,  his  father’s 
home,  these  pictorial  records  of  his  genius. 

What  thoughts  must  have  passed  through  his  mind 
when,  for  months,  for  years,  he  stood  there  lonely  amid 
the  scaffolding,  the  end  not  very  far  off,  he  aware  that  the 
end  was  not  very  far  off,  leaving  in  a  permanent  building,  a 
great  building,  the  fruition  of  his  craftsmanship.  Did  his 
mind  wander  back  to  his  boyhood  in  Florence,  to  the  day 
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when  his  dawning  intelligence  first  began  to  hear  about 
art  from  his  father? 

John  Singer  Sargent  was  cradled  in  art.  He  was  one 
of  the  favoured  :  he  was  given  every  facility,  but  he  would 
have  come  through — genius  combined  with  character 
always  does — wherever  his  birth,  whatever  his  upbringing. 

Speaking  of  Art,  Whistler  said,  “  The  palace  cannot 
command  it,  the  hovel  is  not  free  from  it”;  but  usually  it 
originates  nearer  to  the  hovel  than  the  palace.  Prince 
Eugen  happens  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  artists  of  Sweden, 
and  a  few  others  have  sprung  from  the  ruling  or  upper 
middle  classes,  but  Nature  takes  no  interest  in  justice  or 
equality.  She  picks  children  anywhere  for  her  royal  gifts 
— Giotto,  an  Italian  peasant  boy;  Claude,  a  French 
pastrycook;  Ruisdael,  a  Dutch  frame-maker;  Turner,  the 
offspring  of  a  chirpy  barber  and  a  crazy  mother;  and 
Sargent,  the  son  of  a  retired,  cultured  Boston  physician 
living  in  Florence. 

In  the  beginning,  through  his  life,  and  at  the  end, 
Sargent  was  fortunate  and  favoured.  Everything  seemed 
to  bend  in  fashioning  him  and  aiding  him  to  fulfil  his 
great  destiny.  In  Paris  he  had  the  incalculable  advantage 
of  being  a  pupil  of  Carolus  Duran :  it  was  Carolus  who 
said,  “  I  am  the  son  of  Velasquez,  Sargent  is  my  son.”  He 
was,  of  course,  the  prize  pupil  in  Carolus  Duran’s  atelier : 
he  was  first  everywhere  :  there  was  never  any  doubt  about 
Sargent’s  gifts. 

He  was  fortunate,  too,  in  his  student  days  in  Paris  in 
having  as  a  fellow-pupil  at  Carolus  Duran’s  R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson,  cousin  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Mr.  D.  S. 
MacColl  has  recently  published  a  letter  from  Sargent  in 
which  he  acknowledges  the  influence  that  R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson  had  upon  him  in  art  matters,  correcting  his 
rather  overstressed  academic  assimilations  and  opening 
gates  to  the  youth.  Sargent  did  not  realise  until  later  in 
life  how  much  he  owed  to  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson’s  power  of 
exposition  and  advanced  theoretical  knowledge  of  the 
possibilities  of  art.  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  could  explain. 
Sargent  could  do. 

His  great  career  was  assured  from  his  student  days. 
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France,  England  and  America  acknowledged  him.  His 
first  picture  was  shown  at  the  Salon  in  1 879 ;  he  became 
an  A.R.A.  in  1894,  an  R.A.  in  1897.  England  received 
him  with  open  arms. 

Very  remarkable  were  his  early  pictures.  Like  the  Van 
Eycks,  he  seemed  to  “  reach  perfection  in  a  stride.” 
Think  of  “  El  Jaleo,”  “  The  Boit  Children,”  and  his 
portrait  of  Carolus  Duran,  a  dashing  presentment  of 
exuberant  vitality  painted  with  an  air  as  if  saying  “  This, 
master,  is  what  I  can  do.”  When:  I  last  met  Sargent  I 
fell  to  talking  of  this  brilliant  portrait,  and  I  said,  “Can 
it  be  possible  that  you  painted  it  when  you  were  twenty- 
two  ?  ” 

“  No,”  he  replied,  “twenty-one.” 

It  is  interesting  to  consider  what  effect  such  enormous 
success  has  upon  a  man.  The  effect  upon  Sargent,  I 
should  say,  was  nil.  He  was  shy,  reserved,  aloof  :  he  had 
a  positive  loathing  for  public  appearances,  unless  from  a 
strong  sense  of  duty,  which  he  had.  It  was  this  sense  of 
duty  that  induced  him  to  consent  to  make  a  speech  at  the 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  bicentenary  celebration  held  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1923.  The  speech  itself  was  scholarly 
and  apt:  a  full  report  was  circulated,  which  I  have  read; 
but  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  from  typewritten  script,  was 
painful  to  his  audience.  He  stammered,  mumbled,  and 
repeated  himself  like  a  schoolboy. 

He  grew  shyer,  I  think,  and  more  aloof  as  the  years 
passed  and  his  fame  increased ;  he  could  not  throw  off  the 
burden  of  being  the  greatest  figure  in  the  art  world.  One 
rarely  met  him  at  functions,  and  when  one  encountered  him 
in  picture  galleries,  or  elsewhere,  always  alone,  his  manner 
made  one  respect  his  partiality  for  his  own  company. 

Often  have  I  seen  him  dining  by  himself  in  London  at 
the  Cafe  Monico,  in  Boston  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  always 
with  a  book  propped  before  him. 

He  was  a  great  gentleman,  quiet  and  courteous,  rather 
formidable  looking,  of  massive  frame,  with  full,  rather 
bulging  eyes,  very  much  in  earnest.  I  spent  some  time 
with  him  one  afternoon  in  his  apartment  at  the  Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston.  It  was  when  an  attack  had  been  made  upon  him 
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by  a  section  of  the  Jewish  Press  of  Boston  for  some  alleged 
misreading  of  their  theology  in  one  of  his  Boston  Library 
wall  paintings.  He  took  book  after  book  from  the  case  and 
read  passages  to  me  supporting  his  interpretation  of 
Rabbinical  law  and  ritual. 

His  intimates,  often  artists  and  musicians,  were  devoted 
to  him.  One  of  his  friends  was  the  late  Hercules 
Brabazon  Brabazon.  Music  was  their  bond;  one  day  art 
suddenly  and  delightfully  intruded.  Sargent  was  lunching 
with  Brabazon  at  his  flat  in  Westminster :  someone  rallied 
Sargent  on  his  indifference  to  the  food,  which  was  unusual 
with  him.  He  said,  “  Those  water-colours  on  the  walls ! 
I  can’t  get  them  out  of  my  mind.  Who  did  them?” 

They  were  by  his  host.  Then  began,  mainly  through 
Sargent,  Brabazon’s  late  fame,  and  Sargent’s  redoubled 
interest  in  water-colour  painting. 

And  there  is  a  fond  memory  of  another  artist  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  recalls  sitting  with  Sargent  through  an 
evening  at  an  hotel  at  the  top  of  the  Simplon  Pass,  the 
two  hammering  out  on  the  piano  Schubert’s  Symphony 
in  C. 

This  great  artist  was  fortunate  in  his  death  as  in  his 
life.  He  had  been  entertaining  friends;  he  went  to  bed, 
taking  with  him  a  volume  of  Voltaire;  he  died  in  his  sleep. 
Thus  he  passed  over  suddenly  ;  and  the  trumpets  sounded 
for  him  on  this  side. 
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IS  THE  BRITISH  LABOUR  MOVEMENT 
DEMOCRATIC? 

By  W.  F.  Watson 

In  the  September  issue  of  The  Fortnightly  Review  I 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  origin  of  officialism  and  to  show 
how,  as  the  result  of  certain  tendencies,  a  new  class  had 
sprung  up  in  our  midst,  which  was  outside  the  category 
of  either  working  or  employing  class.  I  propose  to  carry 
the  thesis  a  step  further  by  explaining  in  detail  methods 
adopted  by  the  official  class  to  retain  all  power  in  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  and  the  Labour  Party.  I  shall 
give  particulars  of  the  inner  workings  of  some  of  the  big 
unions  and  of  the  local  Labour  Parties,  showing  both  to 
be  the  antithesis  of  democracy. 

In  a  report  just  issued  by  the  International  Labour 
Office  at  Geneva,  Mr.  Andreiev,  Chairman  of  the  Russian 
Railwaymen’s  Union,  declares  that  the  Russian  trade 
union  officials  have  lost  all  contact  with  the  working  masses. 
This  is  corroborated  by  the  correspondent  to  the  Daily 
Herald,  that  staunch  supporter  of  all  things  Russian.  In 
reporting  that  the  General  Council  of  Russian  Trades 
Unions  is  carrying  on  a  vigorous  campaign  with  the  object 
of  remedying  the  defects  and  reforming  abuses  which  are 
hampering  the  proper  working  of  the  unions,  the  Daily 
Herald  correspondent  says  : 

The  Council  note  a  tendency  among  officials  to  lose  contact  with  the 
Workers,  to  develop  a  bureaucratic  psychology,  to  act  only  on  orders  from 
above,  and  to  become  authoritative  and  arbitrary  in  their  methods. 

The  work  of  the  branches,  election  of  officials,  etc.,  have,  therefore, 
become  frequently  mechanical.  There  is  a  lack  of  interest  by  the  workers, 
inadequate  attendance  at  meetings,  inadequate  control  over  affairs. 

In  a  circular  issued  to  all  unions  by  the  Central  Council  great  stress 
is  laid  on  the  necessity  for  reforms  which  will  bring  the  union  machinery 
more  closely  under  the  control  of  the  rank  and  file. 

The  circular  insists  that  the  Councils  shall  report  frequently  and  fully 
to  the  workers ;  that  their  members  shall  be  elected  individually,  after  full 
discussion,  not  from  lists  prepared  by  officials;  that  criticism  by  the  rank 
and  file  shall  be  encouraged. 

But  the  central  theme  of  the  whole  is  that  an  end  must  be  put  to  the 
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bureaucratic  spirit,  inertia,  and  irresponsibility  too  often  found  amongst 
union  officials,  and  that  the  work  of  the  unions  and  the  Workers’  Cpuncils 
must  be  brought  into  closer  contact  with  and  under  the  more  effective 
control  of  the  rank-and-file  workers  themselves. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this;  rather  severe  criticism  is 
directed  towards  minor  union  and  branch  officials.  No 
mention  is  made  of  the  “  bureaucratic  psychology,” 
“  inertia  and  irresponsibility  ”  of  the  Central  Council. 
Presumably,  like  Caesar’s  wife,  they  are  above  suspicion. 

Doubtless  the  soft  impeachment  will  be  strenuously  con¬ 
tested  by  many  British  leaders,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  the  foregoing  aptly  applies  to  the  trade  unions  and 
the  Labour  Party  of  this  country,  and  it  is  as  true  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  and  the 
Labour  Party  Executive  as  it  is  of  the  smallest  union  or 
branch.  T ake,  for  instance,  the  election  of  the  former. 

If  ever  a  body  of  men  should  be  properly  elected  by 
the  rank  and  file  by  means  of  a  democratically  conducted 
ballot,  it  surely  is  the  General  Council.  Such  an  im¬ 
portant  body,  wielding  almost  unlimited  power,  should  be 
thoroughly  representative  of  the  men  in  the  fields,  fac¬ 
tories,  and  workshops,  whose  pence,  regularly  paid  week 
by  week,  provide  the  not  altogether  meagre  salaries  of 
these  estimable  gentlemen.  But  what  are  the  facts? 

The  General  Council  is  elected  at  the  annual  meeting, 
and  the  method  adopted  is  the  card  vote,  by  means  of  which 
delegates  vote  according  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
union  they  represent.  That  is  to  say,  the  twenty-eight 
Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  delegates  are  entitled 
to  cast  245,000  votes.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
nominees  for  the  Council  are  carefully  selected  by  the 
union  executives  and  the  card  votes  openly  and  unblush- 
ingly  bartered  for  amongst  the  delegates,  consequently  the 
unofficial  nominee  stands  very  little  chance,  if  any  at  all, 
of  securing  election.  The  miners’  executive,  having 
selected  their  nominees  for  the  General  Council,  approach 
the  engineers’  executive,  who  have  already  decided  upon 
their  candidates,  whereupon  it  is  tacitly  agreed  that  the 
whole  of  the  miners’  750,000  votes  shall  go  to  the 
engineers’  candidate,  providing  that  the  engineers’  245,000 
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votes  are  given  to  the  miners’  nominee.  It  is  not  un¬ 
reasonable  to  suggest  that  whilst  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  in  favour  of  Mr.  Swales  being  elected  to  the 
General  Council,  they  might  desire  someone  other  than 
Mr.  Smillie  as  his  colleague;  and  that  the  members  of 
the  Miners’  'Federation  might  enthusiastically  support 
Mr.  Smillie  and  yet  have  a  rooted  objection  to  Mr.  A.  B. 
Swales.  But  the  rank  and  file  have  no  say  in  the  matter ; 
in  fact,  they  do  not  know  who  is  nominated  or  elected 
until  after  the  Congress  has  finished  its  labours. 

An  examination  of  the  -personnel  and  the  voting  figures 
clearly  shows  how  this  method  of  card  voting  and  bartering 
not  only  prevents  the  return  of  an  unofficial  nominee,  but 
it  also  ensures  the  return  of  the  same  members  year  after 
year.  There  are  very  few  changes  in  the  new  Council. 
What  changes  there  are  are  due  to  retirements.  Mr.  T. 
Richards,  of  the  Miners’  Federation,  takes  the  place  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  who  retires.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas, 
M.P.,  succeeds  Mr.  Marchbank  for  the  Railwaymen. 
Evidently  Mr.  Marchbank  was  induced  to  make  way  for 
the  return  of  Mr.  Thomas,  for  there  was  no  election  in  this 
group,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Thomas,  J.  Bromley,  and  A.  G. 
Walkden  being  returned  unopposed.  Apparently  Mr. 
Cotter,  Transport  Workers,  was  also  persuaded  to  retire  in 
favour  of  Mr.  E.  Bevin,  since  Mr.  Ben  Tillett  and  Mr. 
E.  Bevin  were  elected  without  a  contest.  Mr.  H.  H.  Elvin 
succeeds  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams,  retired;  Mr.  J.  R.  Leslie 
takes  the  place  of  Mr.  John  Turner,  also  retired;  and  Miss 
Margaret  Bondfield,  who  with  Mr.  Thomas  resigned  upon 
taking  office  in  the  Labour  Administration,  is  elected 
instead  of  Miss  Julia  Varley.  The  voting  figures  are 
indeed  illuminating,  showing  as  they  do  how  hopeless  it 
is  for  an  outside  nominee  to  expect  to  reach  the  “  holy  of 
holies.”  Here  are  a  few  selected  at  random : 

7.  Building:  A.  A.  Purcell,  ofHcial  (3,510,000). 

Geo.  Hicks,  official  (3,118,000). 

Not  elected. 

S.  Sigsworth,  unofficial  (772,000). 

A.  Gould,  unofficial  (93,000). 

E.  Wilsden,  unofficial  (44,000). 
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I.  Mining :  R.  Smillie,  official  (3,808,000). 

R.  T.  Jones,  official  (3,645,000), 

T.  Richards,  official  (3,638,000). 

Not  elected. 

W.  Frowen,  unofficial  (811,000). 

5.  Engineering :  A.  B.  Swales,  official  (3,753,000). 

A.  A.  H.  Findlay,  official  (3,093,000). 

J.  Roman,  official  (2,205,000). 

Not  elected. 

G.  Parker,  unofficial  (1,875,000). 

G.  VV.  Thompson,  unofficial  (776,000). 

15.  Public  Employees  :  J.  W.  Bowen,  official  (2,936,000). 

Not  elected. 

W.  J.  Brown,  unofficial  (981,000). 

Many  members  of  the  new  Council  are  old-stagers,  Mr. 
Will  Thorne  holding  the  record  with  thirty-one  years’  con¬ 
tinuous  membership.  Mr.  J.  W.  Ogden  has  been  returned 
fourteen  years  in  succession,  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
R.  B.  Walker  have  eight  years  to  their  credit,  Mr.  A.  A. 
Purcell  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Swales  six  years.  Moreover,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  startling  feature  of  all,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  member  of  the  Council  was  a  duly 
elected  delegate  to  the  annual  meeting.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  Mr.  A.  A.  Purcell — it  is  not  quite  clear  what 
position  he  holds  in  the  National  Amalgamated  Furnish¬ 
ing  Trades’  Association — the  whole  of  the  General  Council 
are  full-time  officials  of  their  union  (mostly  general 
secretary),  and  many  are  also  Members  of  Parliament,  and 
they  attend  Congress  by  reason  of  that  fact.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Swales,  Chairman  of  the  Scarborough  Congress,  was 
elected  to  the  executive  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers,  now  merged  into  the  Amalgamated  Engineer¬ 
ing  Union,  in  1917.  In  accordance  with  rule  the  general 
secretary,  president,  and  a  member  of  the  executive  attend 
the  Trades  Union  Congress,  Mr.  Swales  being  that 
member.  Mr.  Swales  therefore  attends  Congress,  is 
elected  to  the  General  Council  and  the  Chairmanship,  not 
as  a  properly  elected  delegate,  but  as  a  representative  of 
the  executive  of  the  A.E.U.,  without  in  any  way  consulting 
the  membership.  O  shades  of  democracy !  It  is  rather 
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farcical,  to  say  the  least,  for  these  leaders  to  proclaim  the 
Labour  movement  as  being  the  most  democratic  of  all 
institutions. 

Pressed  by  the  rank  and  file,  the  Amalgamated  Engi¬ 
neering  Union  submitted  a  proposal  at  Scarborough  that 
there  should  be  elected  to  the  General  Council  six  repre¬ 
sentatives  direct  from  the  workshop,  not  more  than  one  for 
any  particular  group.  This  obviously  democratic  resolu¬ 
tion  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  officialdom.  Fear¬ 
ing  the  advent  of  the  worker  on  the  General  Council,  the 
leaders  strongly  opposed  it,  the  card  vote  was  turned  on, 
and  the  resolution  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

The  procedure  at  the  Labour  Party  Conference  at 
Liverpool  was  exactly  the  same.  The  officials  exploit  the 
card  vote  in  order  to  retain  power,  and  again  the  executive 
is  composed  of  men  as  far  removed  from  contact  with 
workshop  conditions  as  any  aristocrat.  Again  there  are 
very  few  changes  in  personnely  a  conspicuous  absence  of 
representative  men  and  women,  and  again  unofficial 
nominees  were  nowhere  in  the  voting. 

The  pernicious  system  of  the  card  vote  is  not  only  used 
for  “  packing  ”  the  General  Council  and  the  Labour  Party 
executive,  it  is  also  used  in  voting  on  resolutions.  What 
publicly  passes  for  the  considered  opinion  of  the  whole 
of  the  Labour  movement  is  but  the  mechanical  operation 
of  the  card  vote  by  a  few  delegates.  Take,  for  instance, 
an  organisation  like  the  National  Union  of  General 
Workers  and  Municipal  Employees  with  its  thousand  odd 
branches.  The  branches  are  never  officially  notified  of 
the  conference  and  the  members  never  have  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the*  agenda,  consequently  they  are  not  in 
a  position  to  instruct  their  delegates  how  to  vote ;  indeed, 
the  delegates  do  not  trouble  to  ask  for  instructions.  Yet, 
at  the  conference,  the  delegates  are  able,  and  actually  do, 
use  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  votes  of  the  members 
just  as  they  think  fit,  or  as  the  high  officials  tell  them. 

Moreover,  Local  Labour  Parties,  the  life’s  blood  of 
the  movement,  stand  no  chance  whatever  against  the  huge 
numbers  of  the  big  unions.  As  a  delegate  said  in  report- 
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ing-  to  his  local  party  (at  which  the  writer  was  present), 
“  The  Labour  Party  Conference  is  swamped  by  the  card 
vote  of  the  big  unions.” 

In  the  unions  affiliated  to  the  T.U.C.  and  the  Labour 
Party,  democratic  administration  is  no  less  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  The  constitutions,  as  embodied  in  com¬ 
plicated  rules,  relegate  all  power  to  a  group  of  officials, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  average  member  has  but  little 
opportunity  of  expressing  an  opinion  regarding  policy,  or 
anything  else  for  that  matter. 

The  usual  method  of  electing  officials  is  by  means  of  the 
ballot  vote  in  the  branches,  only  one  branch  meeting  being 
set  aside  for  that  purpose.  True,  rule  says  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  shall  be  duly  informed  that  a  ballot  is  to  take  place 
and  that  they  shall  be  summoned  to  attend  in  order  to 
record  their  vote,  but  anyone  conversant  with  the  inner 
workings  of  the  unions  knows  full  well  that  this  rule  is 
invariably  observed  in  the  breach.  One  half  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  is  usually  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  ballot  is 
proceeding,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  only  a  dozen  votes 
to  be  recorded  in  a  branch  containing  three  hundred 
members.  The  recently  elected  Parliamentary  candidates 
for  the  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  are  Mr.  J. 
Kaylor  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hutchinson,  neither  of  whom 
received  anything  like  20,000  votes  out  of  a  total  member¬ 
ship  of  212,000.  This  method  of  voting  makes  it  quite 
easy  for  officials  to  secure  re-election.  When  election  time 
comes  round  the  whole  machinery  of  the  organisation  is 
exploited  on  behalf  of  the  official  candidate.  In  his 
capacity  as  official  he  has  unique  opportunities  of  travelling 
the  country  and  ingratiating  himself  with  the  membership, 
or,  rather,  with  the  minority  who  attend  the  branches. 

The  following  incident  will  show  to  what  extent  official¬ 
dom  will  go  in  order  to  retain  their  positions.  When  the 
Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  was  formed  in  1920, 
every  official  of  the  ten  amalgamating  unions  was  assured 
a  position  for  eight  years  at  not  less  than  £400  per  annum. 
The  1922  annual  conference  of  the  union  decided  to  alter 
rule  so  that  an  immediate  election  would  be  necessary. 
The  officials  concerned  at  once  lodged  an  objection  with 
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the  Registrar-General,  who  upheld  the  objection,  and  no 
election  has  taken  place,  nor  will  until  1928. 

Some  unions  are  so  undemocratic  that  they  do  not  even 
trouble  to  elect  their  officials.  Should  they  need  a  general 
secretary  or  organiser,  they  advertise  for  one  just  as  a 
business  firm  advertises  for  a  manager.  Under  such 
circumstances  what  possible  chance  has  the  average 
trade  unionist  of  taking  part  in  the  moulding  of 
the  policy  of  his  union?  None  whatever.  If  he  attends 
the  branch  he  finds  but  a  few  there,  tjiose  few  dominating 
the  whole  business.  Should  he  have  the  temerity  to 
express  opinions  not  shared  by  those  present,  he  is  laughed 
at  and  often  howled  down.  Consequently,  he  neglects  to 
attend  his  branch,  and  only  continues  to  remain  a  member 
because  of  coercion  in  the  workshop. 

That’s  how  it  is  that  men  like  Harry  Pollitt  and  W. 
Gallacher  sometimes  find  themselves  elected  as  delegates 
to  the  T.U.C.  or  the  Labour  Party.  Were  a  plebiscite 
taken  of  the  members  of  the  Boilermakers’  Union  there 
would  be  an  overwhelming  majority  against  the  views 
expressed  by  their  delegate,  Mr.  Harry  Pollitt,  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  mass  of  the  members  of  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Engineering  Union  disapprove  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
Swales’s  presidential  speech.  Advanced  as  the  miners  are 
reputed  to  be,  the  results  in  the  mining  districts  at  the  last 
General  Election  are  conclusive  proof  that  only  a  minority 
of  miners  share  the  advanced  views  of  the  secretary  of  the 
Miners’  Federation  of  Great  Britain.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  unionists  of  this  country  are 
anti-Communist ;  they  are  not  even  supporters  of  the 
Labour  Party,  as  the  poor  circulation  of  the  Daily  Herald 
eloquently  testifies. 

So  it  can  be  truly  said  of  the  trade  unions  and  of  the 
Labour  Party  that  they  are  very  far  from  democratic. 
Both  are  completely  controlled  by  the  new  bureaucratic 
official  class,  who  guard  their  profession  as  jealously  as  the 
members  of  any  other  profession,  and  they  will  strenuously 
resist  anything  calculated  to  jeopardise  their  well-paid 
positions. 

The  machinery  of  the  British  Labour  movement,  from 
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the  General  Council  to  the  union  branch,  from  the  Labour 
Party  executive  to  the  local  party,  calls  for  drastic 
changes,  not  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Swales  in  his  presidential 
address,  to  place  more  power  in  the  hands  of  high  officials 
who  have  developed  the  bureaucratic  psychology,  but  to 
restore  power  of  control  to  the  working  masses. 

The  methods  of  voting  should  be  so  changed  as  to 
ensure  every  member  receiving  a  ballot  paper  and  adequate 
facilities  for  recording  his  vote.  Where  workshop  or 
postal  voting  is  impracticable,  at  least  three  nights  should 
be  allocated  for  the  purpose.  Free  and  open  discussion 
should  be  encouraged  in  all  branches,  every  member  being 
afforded  ample  opportunity  to  express  his  opinions,  how¬ 
ever  distasteful  they  may  be  to  others. 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  and  the  Labour  Party 
should  not  be  manipulated  by  professional  officials :  they 
should  be  democratically  administered  by  properly  elected, 
duly  accredited  delegates  with  mandates  from  the  rank 
and  file.  The  system  of  bartering  for  votes  should  be 
abolished,  and  failing  a  properly  conducted  ballot  of  the 
members  of  each  union — by  far  the  most  satisfactory — each 
delegate  should  be  free  to  vote  for  whom  he  chooses.  The 
nominees  for  the  General  Council  and  the  Labour  Party 
executive  should  not  be  selected  by  the  union  executives; 
every  delegate — every  member — should  have  an  equal 
opportunity  of  securing  election  to  either. 

No  full-time  official  should  occupy  office  for  more  than 
three  years  in  succession  ;  he  should  be  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  returning  to  the  workshop,  mill,  mine,  or  railway, 
thus  regaining  “  contact  with  the  working  masses.” 

Were  such  badly  needed  reforms  introduced  into  the 
British  Labour  movement  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  there 
would  be  a  complete  change  in  policy;  for  then  the  at 
present  inarticulate  majority  would  have  no  uncertain  say 
in  the  administration  of  things,  and  it  would  be  far  less 
easy  for  professional  officials  to  exploit  the  unions  for 
political  ends. 


“FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW**  STORIES 


THE  GREEN  CARAVAN 
By  John  Metcalfe 

Quite  a  long  time  ago,  before  the  new  spire  was  built  at  Hales  church, 
there  used  to  live  in  the  largish  house  that  stands  in  an  angle  of  the 
crossways  and  faces  Turner’s  Gift  a  little,  neat  old  man. 

Winter  and  summer,  wet  or  fine,  he  would  sit  all  day  outside  his 
gate,  and  gaze  in  one  direction  up  the  road. 

The  skin  had  darkened  and  tautened  on  his  face  from  exposure  to 
sun  and  wind,  and  his  pale  blue  eyes,  as  if  shrinking  from  that  constant 
strain  of  watching,  seemed  to  have  moved  backwards,  each  into  a  nest 
of  wrinkles.  His  right  hand,  with  which  he  used  most  frequently  to 
shade  them  from  the  glare,  w’as  even  perceptibly  browner  than  the 
left. 

His  name  was  Wilfred  f'rognall,  but  to  the  whole  countryside  he  was 
“Old  Willie.” 

Passers-by  stopped  often  to  give  him  greeting,  and  when  they  spoke 
to  him  there  would  creep  into  their  voices  that  faint  yet  unmistakable 
something  of  restraint,  compassion,  or  uneasiness,  so  inevitable  and  so 
significant. 

Every  morning,  a  few  minutes  before  the  stroke  of  nine,  Mr.  Tidy 
with  his  little  Elsie  would  arrive  at  the  Gift  on  his  way  to  open  his 
lock-up  shop  in  Cliffby. 

“  Mornin’,  Sir,”  he  would  say  gruffly.  “  Mornin’  to  you,  Mr.  Frog- 
nail.  Still  at  the  old  post?  ” 

“  Aye,  aye.  Lad.  Still  here.  It’s  a  pleasant  spot,  and  the  view’s 
go<xl.  I  like  to  see  what  goes  on.” 

“  Father,”  Elsie  had  sometimes  asked,  “  why  does  Mr.  Frognall 
call  you  ‘  lad,’  and  what  is  he  always  looking  at  up  there  by  the  Mill? 
Is  it  something  we  can’t  see?  ”  And  “  Shouldn’  wonder,”  Mr.  Tidy 
was  wont  to  answer  to  the  last  question.  ”  More’n  likely.  Old  men, 
you  know,  they  see  things.” 

By  the  time  that  Elsie  had  lived  seven  years  Mr.  Wilfred  Frognall, 
with  proper  intervals  for  sleep  and  refreshment,  had  been  looking  up 
the  road  for  precisely  twice  as  long. 

Every  morning  after  breakfast  his  chair  was  set  just  outside  the 
gate,  to  be  carried  in  only  at  the  gathering  of  dusk.  If  the  weather 
were  so  wet  that  he  could  not  sit  out  of  doors  he  took  up  his  positicm 
so  as  still  to  command  the  road  from  within  a  large  bow  wdndow,  where 
also  he  would  always  have  his  meals.  In  the  winter  he  wore  a  heavy 
overcoat  of  Irish  frieze. 

His  invalid  sister,  Alice,  and  his  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Rollinson,  had 
grown  so  used  to  Willie’s  constant  vigil  that  they  could  hardly  believe 
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there  had  ever  been  a  time  when  there  was  no  need  to  set  out  his  chair 
by  the  gate  in  the  morning,  nor  to  question  him  sympathetically  at  the 
end  of  the  day:  “  You  saw  nothing  of  it,  then?  Dear,  dear.  It 
must  come  soon,  surely.  It  can’t  be  much  longer  now.  Perhaps 
to-morrow  .  .  .” 

And,  for  the  repetition  of  this  nightly  formula  of  condolence,  so 
many  to-morrows  had  slipped  by  that  Adelaide  had  grown  grey  and 
Mrs.  Rollinson’s  sea-going  husband  been  drowned  in  a  storm.  After 
that  event  the  housekeeper’s  voice  had  taken  on  a  perceptibly  sharper 
note,  and  on  retiring  to  the  kitchen  where  Farjeon  was  preparing  to 
“  dish  ”  supper  she  would  mutter  under  her  breath  :  “  What  a  fuss  to 
make  !  See  me  sheerly  buried  before  I'd  encourage  him  in  such  fancies ! 

He  and  his  old - ” 

After  all,  why  should  Mrs.  Rollinson  check  herself  so  abruptly  at 
that  point?  What  was  it  that  the  ancient  Frognall  so  constantly 
expected  to  see  turning  that  distant  corner  of  the  road?  Mr.  Tidy 
could  easily  have  told  Elsie  if  he  had  liked,  and  there  was  no  need 
whatever  for  the  housekeeper  to  drop  her  voice  about  it,  as  if  Farjeon 
did  not  know. 

For  the  vision  that  haunted  Old  Willie’s  brain  by  night  and  day  was 
nothing  more  extraordinary  or  terrible  than  a  green  caravan.  Less 
amiable  obsessions  surely  have  ridden  the  minds  of  simple  men  and 
yet  been  published  to  the  world  ! 

Mr.  Frognall,  however,  was  touchy  aI)out  his  green  caravan.  It 
was  such  a  wonderful,  such  a  di-fferent  caravan,  that  he  hated  to  share 
it  with  anybody  else,  and  liked  to  keep  it  somehow  in  reserve,  up  his 
sleeve  as  it  were.  They  would  see  it  soon  enough  !  One  day  it  would 
come  rumbling  grandly  round  the  bend  of  the  road,  and  its  sides  would 
gleam  sleekly  with  new  paint,  and  the  gracious  horses  that  dragged  it 
would  still  be  the  same  pair — brown,  and  each  w'ith  a  white  star  on  the 
nose — and  their  harness  would  be  all  lordly  a- jingle  with  the  little 
round  medals  and  bosses  of  polished  brass,  and  the  woman  that  drove 
would  look  at  him  and  smile.  .  .  . 

That  was  the  trouble.  He  was  not  sure  now  whether  she  would 
smile  after  all.  There  was  something  wrong  there.  At  this  point  in 
his  reverie  he  would  always  grow  troubled  and  confused,  and  wonder 
what  ought  to  happen  next.  He  was  dimly  aware,  too,  that  somehow, 
a  long  while  ago,  he  had  wanted  the  caravan  in  a  different  w'ay,  and  for 
another  reason.  There  seemed  to  be  something  he  had  forgotten.  ... 

But  in  any  case  he  would  settle  that  w'hen  the  caravan  arrived.  So 
many  years  had  passed  away  since  he  saw  it  disappear  by  the  big  barn  | 

in  Cohen’s  meadow  that  it  was  bound  to  come  round  again  before  very  | 

long.  In  his  dreams  he  pictured  it,  journeying  to  him  from  afar  on 
distant  roads,  beset  with  a  Glory  like  a  dim,  hazy  radiance,  progressing 
stately,  receiving  obeisance  and  salaams,  a  sort  of  ineffable  saloon  of 
the  Gods,  noble,  most  worshipful,  and,  with  it  all,  steeped  in  a  queer, 
passionate  glamour  hardly  to  be  borne. 

And  here,  in  the  very  midst  of  such  poignant  visions.  Old  Willie  | 
would  lift  his  voice  in  a  long,  astounded  chuckle  of  delight,  and,  if  he 
were  in  bed,  would  slap  his  shin.  He  was  hugging  himself  to  think 
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what  a  sly  fellow  he  had  been  to  secure  this  lordly  Creature  for  his  very 
own  whilst  no  one  else  seemed  even  to  know  of  its  existence.  .  .  , 

Inside  the  quiet  house,  whilst  Mr.  Frognall  sat  watching  by  the 
gate,  Alice  and  Mrs.  Rollinson  would  sometimes  ponder  over  their  sew¬ 
ing  or  their  reading,  casting  their  minds  back  over  a  gap  of  fourteen 
years.  They  could  still  remember  quite  distinctly  what  Old  Willie 
had  forgotten.  They  seldom  spoke  of  it  even  to  each  other,  and  in 
the  housekeeper’s  case,  at  any  rate,  the  memory  did  not  seem  to  awaken 
pleasant  thoughts. 

“  Such  foolishness !  ”  she  would  sometimes  grumble  to  herself. 
“  To  take  it  that  way,  and  we  just  encouraging  him  in  it  all.  Rousing, 
that’s  what  he  wants.  I'd  shake  the  bee  out  of  his  bonnet  for  him  ! 
He’s  only  got  one  anyhow,  for  he’s  sane  enough  in  every  other  way.” 

Alice,  on  the  other  hand,  looked  at  matters  differently.  One  day 
she  had  been  forced  to  summon  the  doctor  hurriedly,  for  her  pains  had 
increased,  and  for  four  nights  she  had  had  no  sleep.  He  was  new  to 
the  district,  a  kindly,  elderly  man  with  a  greying  beard,  and  after  the 
examination  and  prescription,  Alice  was  tempted  to  a  quiet,  confidential 
chat  with  him  about  her  brother,  whom  he  had  met  at  the  gate  on 
coming  in. 

”  You  don’t  know  the  story,  then?  ”  she  enquired. 

”  No,”  he  replied.  “  Nobody’s  told  me  and  I’ve  never  asked.” 

She  smiled  sadly.  ”  He  doesn’t  know  it  himself — now,”  she  said. 
”  It  is  quite  a  simple  one.  When  we  gave  up  the  farm  and  came  here 
he  was  engaged  to  a  young  girl.  He  was  twenty  years  older  than  she, 
and,  besides,  the  match  was  unsuitable  in  other  ways  as  well.  She  threw 
him  up  for  a  common  gipsy  and  rode  away  in  a  caravan.  It  passed 
right  by  the  house,  and  she  looked  out  and  laughed  while  he  stood  at 
the  gate  and  cursed  her.  It  turned  his  brain.  For  five  years  or  more 
he  used  to  watch  for  the  caravan  at  the  end  of  the  road.  You  see,  he 
was  sorry  afterwards  for  what  he  had  said  to  the  girl,  and  wanted  to 
tell  her  so.  Then  he  forgot  about  her,  but  he  still  looks  for  the  caravan. 
He’s  normal  enough  in  every  other  way.  I  hope  sometimes  that  he  may 
even  forget  about  it,  too  .  .  .” 

“  From  what  I  saw,”  said  the  doctor,  choosing  his  words  with  care, 
”  I  hardly  think  he  will  watch  for  it  much  longer.  Which  really  brings 
me  to  what  I  wanted  to  say.  Perhaps  you’ve  noticed  something.  .  .  . 
I  don’t  want  to  alarm  you  .  .  .” 

”  Why,”  said  Alice,  raising  herself  a  little  on  her  couch  to  look  at 
him.  “Why,  no.  What  do  you  mean?  ” 

‘‘  I  am  rather  afraid,”  he  replied  slowly,  “  that  the  sight  of  one  eye 
has  nearly  gone  and  that  of  the  other  going.  Within  a  few  months  at 
most  Mr.  Frognall  will  be  blind.” 


It  was  an  afternoon  in  the  early  summer  of  the  following  year.  Old 
Willie  sat  at  his  accustomed  post,  but  not  alone.  Upon  a  high  stool 
at  his  side,  her  fingers  busy  with  a  heap  of  darning  in  her  lap,  w'as 
perched  a  little  girl.  Ever  since  Alice  died  in  November  Elsie  Tidy 
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had  (XKne  to  keep  Old  Willie  company  and  mend  his  shirts  and  socks. 
Considering  how  little  he  walked  nowadays  it  was  amazing  how  he  wore 
out  his  socks.  Elsie  had  just  finished  the  sixth  that  afternoon.  As  she 
dropped  it  into  the  basket  at  her  feet  she  began  to  hum  a  little  tune. 

.  “  Don’t  sing,”  said  Mr.  Frognall  querulously.  ”  It  spoils  my  tea. 

Are  you  still  darning?  ” 

“  Yes,  Sir,”  said  Elsie  respectfully.  ”  I’ve  done  six.” 

”  Don’t  do  any  more  then,”  said  Willie.  “  You  can’t  watch  pro¬ 
perly  and  darn  at  the  same  time,  you  know  you  can’t.  You’re  sure  it 
hasn’t  passed?  ”  ^ 

“  No,”  replied  Elsie. 

Old  Willie  turned  his  head  and  looked  at  her.  She  knew,  of  course, 
that  he  was  quite  blind  now,  but  yet  he  looked  at  her  just  the  same. 
His  eyes  were  still  so  bright  and  shrewd  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
believe  he  did  not  really  see  her. 

“  You’re  sure  you’d  know  it  if  you  saw  it?  ”  he  asked  anxiously  at 
length. 

”  Oh,  yes,  of  course,”  said  Elsie  glibly.  ”  The  green  caravan,  an’ 
the  two  brown  horses,  an’  the  harness  all  shinin’ — of  course  I’d  know 
it.” 

She  sighed  resignedly  to  herself.  Mr.  Frognall  was  apt  to  be  weari¬ 
some  when  he  talked  to  her  about  the  caravan.  She  did  hope  he  wasn’t 
going  on  for  very  long  this  time. 

”  And  rememl)er,”  said  Old  Willie,  “  whenever  you  see  it  you  must 
run  to  me  at  once.”  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then,  lowering  his  voice, 
continued  :  ”  And  you  won’t  tell  her.'' 

”  Oo,  no.  Sir,”  Elsie  answered  reassuringly.  ”  Oo,  no,  of  course  I 
I  won’t  tell  ’fr.” 

There  w'as  silence  after  that.  The  June  sun  shed  a  grateful  warmth. 
Bees  made  a  drowsy  buzzing  down  a  line  of  hollyhocks.  Elsie  resumed 
her  darning  unrebuked.  Old  Willie  had  turned  away  from  her.  His 
head  was  bent  in  thought. 

He  wondered  why  the  caravan  was  still  so  long  in  coming.  He  had 
l)een  almost  certain  it  would  come  to-day.  It  would  have  been  so 
splendid  for  Elsie  and  himself  to  have  climbed  up  in  it  and  gone  away 
without  a  word  to  Mrs.  Rollinson.  He  distrusted  Mrs.  Rollinson. 
Since  Alice’s  death  her  temper  had  grown  shrewish  and  her  voice  and 
manner  disrespectful.  When  it  was  her  turn  to  watch  at  the  gate  for 
the  caravan  she  w'ould  even  sniff  contemptuously.  Yet  she  was  getting 
ninety  pounds  a  year  now,  double  the  money  that  Alice  used  to  pay  her. 

For  a  month  after  Alice’s  death  Old  Willie  had  been  ill.  People 
had  been  very  kind.  He  realised  now  that  they  had  thought  that  he 
was  going  to  die.  To  die  without  seeing  his  caravan  !  It  was  chiefly 
because  she  had  missed  the  caravan  ^at  he  felt  so  sorry  for  poor  Alice. 

Then  little  Elsie  had  arrived  to  cneer  him  in  his  growing  blindness. 
Mr.  Tidy’s  shop  had  failed  six  months  ago,  and  every  morning  now 
upon  his  way  to  work  at  Upcher’s  farm  he  would  leave  Elsie  at  the 
corner  of  the  road  with  Mr.  Frognall.  An  hour  before  dusk  she  would 
return  to  redd  her  father’s  cottage  and  prepare  his  evening  meal,  for 
Mr.  Tidy  was  a  widower. 
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Ah,  well,  thought  Willie,  she  would  be  rewarded.  And  sooner  than 
she  thought !  Some  voice  within  him  seemed  to  whisper  that  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  caravan  was  close  at  hand.  Already  he  had  dreamed  about 
it  twice  that  week.  Such  curious,  vivid  dreams  !  He  had  seen  the 
horses  prance,  had  heard  the  jingling  of  the  bells  upon  their  harness. 
And  he  had  neither  slapped  his  shin  nor  chuckled  as  he  used  to  do. 
Somehow  these  later  dreams  had  been  too  grand  and  solemn.  He  had 
awakened  from  them  with  an  awed  and  sobered  feeling  like  he  used 
to  have  sometimes  in  church.  The  old  Elijah  must  have  felt  like  that 
when  first  the  fiery  chariot  shone  before  his  eyes.  The  thing  had  been  so 
close,  so  imminent  .  .  . 

Mr.  Frognall’s  head  bent  lower.  The  buzzing  of  the  bees  had  made 
him  drowsy.  His  stick  slid  from  his  crossed  hands.  Presently  Elsie 
became  conscious  of  his  gentle  snoring. 

Suddenly  a  harsh  voice  sounded  from  an  open  window. 

“  Tea,”  it  called. 

Old  Willie  woke  with  a  start.  For  a  moment,  until  Elsie  came  to  his 
assistance,  he  bent  groping  for  his  stick.  Then  the  two  of  them  pro¬ 
ceeded  slowly  up  the  gravel  path  towards  the  house. 

At  the  door  he  paused.  His  eyes,  still  seemingly  so  keen  and  shrewd, 
were  turned  towards  the  light  that  shone  from  over  Cohen’s  meadow. 
His  hand  on  Elsie’s  shoulder  trembled  slightly.  Upon  his  withered 
cheeks  there  spread  a  faint  pink  flush. 

He  had  had  the  dream  again. 


The  doctor  had  come  and  gone.  He  had  left  Old  Willie  resting  in 
the  parlour.  Outside,  although  the  sun  had  sunk  below  the  line  of 
trees  in  Turner’s  Gift,  it  still  was  very  hot,  but  on  the  sofa  Mr. 

Frognall  shivered.  Under  its  tan  his  face  was  white.  His  hand  that 

lay  outside  the  rug  which  covered  him  w’as  trembling. 

It  was  Mrs.  Rollinson  who  had  wrapped  the  rug  about  his  legs.  As 
soon  as  the  doctor  left  she  had  flung  it  over  him  in  a  hurry  and  tucked 
it  in  so  roughly  that  he  gasped.  For  a  moment  she  had  held  her  red, 
contemptuous  face  above  his  own.  “  You  and  your  precious  caravan  !  ” 
she  had  said.  Then  she  had  gone  out,  banging  the  door. 

For  a  while  Old  Willie  had  lain  shaking  in  a  weak  tremor  of  anger 

and  dismay.  Twice  or  thrice  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  rising  from 
his  couch  to  follow  her,  but  his  resolution  failed  him.  What  could 
he  say  or  do  if  he  did  follow  her?  He  was  so  helpless  now.  Ever 
since  he  had  caught  his  chill  a  fortnight  back  he  had  lain  so  wholly 
at  her  mercy.  He  feared  her  as  a  frightened  child  its  angry  nurse. 

Outside  there  by  the  gate  he  pictured  her,  still  fuming  and  red- 
visaged,  watching  for  his  caravan.  Elsie,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
had  had  to  leave  early  that  day,  and  Mrs.  Rollinson  was  taking  her 
place  instead  of  going  as  she  had  intended  with  the  Vicarage  governess 
to  the  fair  at  Cliffby.  That,  no  doubt,  was  what  had  made  her  so 
annoyed.  Suppose  she  was  so  angry  that  she  let  the  caravan  go  by, 
or  did  not  tell  him  till  too  late?  For  a  long  time  Old  Willie  lay. 
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the  prey  of  torturing  fears.  Then,  very  gradually,  these  forebodings 
lost  their  keenness,  and  his  troubled  mind  grew  vague.  His  breathing, 
deep  and  regular  at  first,  grew  lighter.  Long  before  the  first  returning 
brake-load  of  villagers  and  shouting  children  had  left  the  fair  at  Cliffby 
he  was  fast  asleep. 

He  awoke  with  a  start.  Something  had  happened.  The  sunlight 
which  had  been  warm  upon  his  body  when  he  fell  asleep  was  gone. 
Through  the  open  window  there  filtered  the  gentle  sounds  of  evening. 
And  another  sound.  With  a  half  cry  he  sprang  from  his  couch  and 
listened.  Yes,  there  it  was.  His  ears  could  not  deceive  him.  A  regular 
clop-clop  of  horses’  hoofs,  a  jingling  and  a  shouting — the  shouting 
he  had  heard  so  often  in  his  dreams — the  shoutings  and  greetings  of 
applauding  multitudes. 

Stumbling,  he  found  his  way  into  the  passage  and  then  into  the 
hall.  He  took  a  little  longer  here  before  his  hands  discovered  the 
handle  of  the  front  door,  but  presently  they  grasped  it.  He  turned 
it  and  uttered  a  despairing  moan.  The  door  was  locked. 

He  thought  then  of  the  back  entrance  through  the  scullery.  Somehow 
he  reached  it.  There  were  two  bolts  to  shoot  back,  but  after  that  the 
door  swung  open. 

By  the  time  he  gained  the  gate  he  had  fallen  twice.  He  began  to 
call  for  “  Mrs.  Rollinson,  Mrs.  Rollinson  !  ” 

But  there  was  no  reply. 

In  agonised  suspense  he  waited,  listening.  He  could  no  longer  hear 
the  shouting  of  the  crowd  or  the  noble  thunder  of  the  horses’  hoofs, 
but  presently  his  ears  had  caught  another  sound. 

From  behind  him  came  the  click  of  a  raised  latch.  Two  persons 
had  entered  the  garden  by  the  side  gate  and  were  approaching  him. 
The  step  of  one  of  them  was  Mrs.  Rollinson’s. 

Next  moment  he  could  hear  her  voice:  “Oh,  him.  He’ll  be  all 
right.  Asleep,  I  expect.  And,  anyhow,  I  locked  him  in.  I  wasn’t 
going  to  stop  away  for  any  of  his  cranks.’’ 

For  a  time  he  heard  no  more.  The  utterness  of  his  disaster  over¬ 
whelmed  him.  His  caravan  had  passed.  Life  held  no  more  for  him. 
Mrs.  Rollinson  had  locked  him  in  deliberately  and  then  gone  off  to  the 
fair.  Such  black  and  hideous  betrayal  left  him  stunned. 

He  was  still  leaning  against  the  jamb  of  the  gate  when  they  dis¬ 
covered  him.  His  clothes  were  stained  and  rumpled  from  his  two 
falls,  but  his  face  might  tell  no  tale  of  his  distress.  It  wore  a  blank, 
almost  a  placid,  look.  He  seemed  to  Mrs.  Rollinson  to  be  lounging  idly 
in  the  setting  sun. 

“  Well,  I’ll  be  dratted  !  ’’  she  exclaimed  in  wrathful  tones.  “  So 
here  you  are  !  A  pretty  fright  you’ve  given  me.  Why  couldn’t - ’’ 

She  stopped  there,  hardly  knowing  why,  and  at  that  moment  Willie’s 
tongue  was  loosed. 

He  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept.  In  a  shrill,  childish  pipe  he  filled 
the  air  with  his  complaint.  He  railed  at  her,  and  to  the  piteous  torrent 
of  his  grief  there  was  no  end. 

For  a  time  she  stood  transfixed.  Her  companion  had  drawn  back 
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dismayed.  For  minutes,  as  it  seemed,  that  quavering  and  despairing 
cry  arose. 

At  last  Mrs.  Rollinson  recovered  from  her  astonishment.  She  drew 
in  a  long,  gasping  breath,  moved  a  step  nearer  to  Old  Willie,  and  then 
spoke.  She  did  not  realise  that  his  rage  was  pitiful  or  guess  how  dire 
was  his  distress.  She  heard  nothing  save  his  trembling  flood  of  accu¬ 
sation  and  reproach.  Her  face  was  turned  a  curious,  mottled  white ; 
and  her  whole  body  shook  with  passion. 

“  You  and  your  rotten  caravan  !  ”  she  cried.  “  A  good  thing,  too, 
you  crazy  fool,  if  it  has  gone  !  It’s  time  we  had  some  peace.  Ah, 
would  you  !  ’  ’ 

He  had  made  a  sudden  forward  movement,  and  she  had  thought  he 
meant  to  strike  at  her. 

But  Willie  had  no  longer  thought  or  heed  for  Mrs.  Rollinson.  He 
had  indeed  forgotten  her  existence.  His  face,  which  but  a  moment 
since  had  been  convulsed,  no  longer  bore  the  marks  of  stormy  grief. 
Instead  it  wore  a  curious,  rapt  expression.  He  stood,  his  body  tense, 
his  head  a  little  bent,  and  listened. 

From  far  away  at  first,  then  closer,  grander,  the  sound  was  carried 
to  him  on  the  evening  breeze.  Once  more  he  heard  the  measured 
beat  of  horses’  hoofs,  the  crescent  music  of  the  rumbling  wheels,  the 
gathering  tumult  of  a  mighty  host.  Just  as  he  started  forward  at  a 
run,  the  second  brake  from  Cliffby  had  rattled  round  the  bend  of 
Cohen’s  meadow. 

He  had  darted  from  the  two  astonished  women  before  they  had  a 
chance  to  stay  him.  Straight  down  the  road  he  ran  unerringly,  into 
the  glory  of  the  setting  sun,  into  the  splendour  and  the  power  of  his 
dream. 

It  was  over  in  a  moment.  The  packed  brake  was  upon  him  before 
horses  could  swerve  aside  or  driver  pull  a  rein.  Above  the  grinding 
and  the  clattering,  the  heavy  plungings  and  stampings  of  the  rearing 
animals,  arose  a  sickened  scream  or  two. 

They  picked  him  up  and  laid  him  by  the  roadside  just  as  the  terror- 
stricken  housekeeper  and  her  companion  came  running  to  the  spot. 
.A,  blow  upon  the  head  had  stunned  him  and  perhaps  done  more.  One 
leg  at  least  was  broken.  It  was  thought  better  not  to  move  him  till  they 
knew'  how  badly  he  was  hurt.  A  lad  upon  a  bicycle  w'ent  off  to  fetch  the 
doctor. 

He  arrived  five  minutes  after  Willie  died.  The  body  lay  now  upon 
the  floor  of  the  brake.  A  few  moments  before  the  end  Mr.  Frognall 
had  recovered  consciousness.  He  had  asked  them  to  lift  him  up  into 
the  vehicle,  and  they  had  gratified  his  whim.  Besides  Mrs.  Rollinson 
only  one  or  two  who  knew  the  old  man’s  story  had  understood.  Upon 
his  face,  placid  and  white  above  his  crumpled  dicky  and  his  neat  black 
tie,  there  lingered  still  a  look  of  wonder  and  of  triumph. 

They  stretched  a  rug  upon  him  gently.  Beneath  his  head  some  woman 
placed  a  cushion.  Then,  at  a  signal  from  the  doctor.  Old  Willie’s 
Caravan  moved  on. 
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By  S.  M.  Ellis 

Mr.  John  Drinkwater  is  an  accomplished  poet  and  a  successful 
dramatist,  and  has  written  studies  of  Morris  and  Swinburne,  but  he 
has  not  hitherto,  I  believe,  essayed  full-length  biography.  To  attack 
the  well-worn  but  ever-engrossing  theme  of  Byron’s  life‘  requires  both 
courage  and  vast  labour.  Inevitably  a  book  on  this  subject  must 
arouse  disagreement  and  controversy,  for  the  sub-title  Mr.  Drinkwater 
gives  to  his  book — A  Conflict — is  equally  applicable  to  Byron  and  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  him  and  discuss  his  disputatious  personality. 
I  remember  how  at  a  dinner-party,  when  Mr.  Drinkwater  was  also  a 
guest,  a  friendly  fight  was  waged  on  the  very  question  which  is  para¬ 
mount  in  his  book — Byron’s  relations  with  his  half-sister,  Augusta 
Leigh.  Opinion  was  then — ^as  it  ever  will  be — sharply  divided  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Drinkwater,  I  see,  still  regards  the  case  as  “  non  proven.”  I 
wish  I  could  dismiss  documentary  evidence  from  my  mind  in  the  airy 
way  Mr.  Drinkwater  does,  and  follow  his  suggestion  that  some  “  key¬ 
word  ”  to  another  solution  has  been  concealed  or  forgotten;  but,  in 
the  absence  of  this  all-important  missing  link,  the  attitude  of  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  see  the  clear  meaning  of  Byron’s  own  words  to 
Lady  Melbourne  on  this  subject  is  akin  to  the  ostrich  burying  his  head 
in  the  sand.  However,  I  have  no  wish  to  participate  again  in  the  con¬ 
troversy,  as  I  expressed  my  views,  when  reviewing  Byron’s  Letters  to 
Lady  Melbourne,  a  few  years  ago.* 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  this  charge  of  incest  against  Byron  is 
now  made  the  chief  topic  of  most  of  the  new  books  relating  to  his 
life  and  work,  although  a  private  offence  of  this  kind  should  really 
have  no  public  correlation  to  a  man’s  artistic  achievements  or  even  to 
his  outward  or  normal  life.  Mr.  Drinkwater ’s  book  is  almost  over¬ 
whelmed  by  his  speculations  on  this  matter,  for  he  devotes  fifty-seven 
pages  to  it  at  the  outset,  in  a  chapter  entitled  ”  Controversy,”  before 
Byron  is  even  born  in  the  biographical  narrative. 

There  are,  of  course,  diverse  opinions  as  to  how  biography  should 
be  written.  As  far  as  possible,  a  chronological  sequence  and  ordered 
cohesion  is  a  general  rule,  and  I  do  not  think,  on  artistic  grounds,  that 
Mr.  Drinkwater’s  method  of  placing  a  controversial  chapter  first — 
before  he  has  told  the  story  which  generated  the  controversy — is  to  be 
commended.  Such  a  chapter  should  be  at  the  end  in  the  form  of  a 
judicial  summing-up. 

(i)  The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity;  Byrcn — A  Conflict,  by  John  Drinkwater  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  i8s.  net). 

(a)  The  Fortnightly  Review,  April,  1922. 
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But,  to  be  frank,  Mr.  Drinkwater  does  not  preserve  the  judicial 
impartiality  which  I  am  sure  he  wished  to  exercise  when  he  planned 
this  lxx)k.  As  he  warms  to  his  subject,  his  admiration  and  sympathy 
for  Byron  compel  him  to  be  the  poet’s  advocate  in  all  things.  Only 
in  such  minor  matters  as  Byron’s  ungenerous  attitude  to  Keats  and 
Byron’s  occasional  streak  of  vulgarity  will  his  counsel  admit  the 
evidence.  So  it  comes  about  that  Lady  Byron  and  those  persons  whom 
Mr.  Drinkwater  contemptuously  labels  “  The  Astartians  ”  are 
defendants  in  this  hearing  of  the  case.  Thus  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe 
is  accused  of  turning  “  over  the  muck-heap  of  her  own  emotions  with 
a  self-satisfaction  that  is  revolting,”  and  Lady  Byron  of  having  “  no 
distinction  other  than  the  considerably  unhappy  one  of  being  Byron’s 
wife  for  a  year  ” — an  assertion  which  scarcely  does  justice  to  a  woman 
of  considerable  intellectual  gifts  and  a  pioneer  in  the  establishment  of 
Industrial  Schools  for  Boys. 

In  a  biography  of  moderate  length  the  author  has  naturally  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  omit  many  of  the  lesser  facts  and  influences  of  the  poet’s 
full  life.  For  example,  there  is  no  allusion  to  Edleston  and  no  quota¬ 
tion  from  Henry  Fox’s  illuminating  picture  of  Byron  in  the  last  days 
at  Genoa.  I  am  more  surprised  that  Mr.  Drinkwater  lays  no  stress 
on  Byron’s  love  for  Newstead  Abbey  and  the  romantic  influence  that 
beautiful  place  could  claim  in  shaping  the  mind  of  the  future  poet  when 
he  was  a  boy.  Judging  from  what  he  says  about  Byron  on  Deeside, 
Mr.  Drinkwater  evidently  does  not  attach  much  importance  to  impres¬ 
sive  scenery  and  the  like  as  a  formative  poetical  influence.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Byron  wrote  of  Newstead  and  all  that  word  meant  for  him — 

Abroad,  or  at  home,  your  remembrance  imparting 
New  courage,  he’ll  think  upon  glory  and  you. 

.And  again,  in  Don  Juan,  he  describes  his  ancestral  home  as  leaving 

A  grand  impression  on  the  mind, 

At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  are  in  their  hearts. 

In  other  respects  Mr.  Drinkwater  has  well  gauged  the  manifold 
influences  and  factors  which  made  that  complex  warring  personality  we 
know  as  Byron,  the  figure  that  has  become  symbolic  of  a  romantic  poet. 
Here,  in  the  latest  biography,  the  portrait  is  painted  by  a  discerning 
and  sympathetic  hand,  and  the  background  enriched  with  many  touches 
of  literary  skill. 

******* 

I  do  not  have  often  the  opportunity  of  noticing  a  work  of  fiction  in 
these  pages,  but  I  feel  constrained  to  say  I  have  been  much  struck  by 
the  originality  and  merits  of  a  new  novel  by  Mrs.  Harrod  (Frances 
Forbes- Robertson).*  Her  literary  work  has  not  hitherto  been  known 
to  me,  though  I  see  she  wrote  several  books  some  years  ago,  when 

(i)  The  Triumphant  Rider,  by  Mrs.  Harrod  (Frances  Forbes-Robertson),  (Jar- 
rolds,  7s.  6d  net). 
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George  Meredith  addressed  her  as  “  My  dear  friend  and  fellow 
worker  in  the  craft.”  Possibly  Meredith’s  influence  may  account  for 
that  artificiality  of  dialogue  which  a  few  reviewers  have  found  in  The 
Triumphant  Rider.  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  a  very  grievous  fault,  for 
surely  all  the  best  dialogue  in  life  or  in  fiction  (apart  from  the  broadly 
humorous)  might  be  classified  as  artificial.  Conversation  must  rise 
above  the  commonplace  and  obvious  if  it  aspires  to  have  any  claim  to 
be  wit  or  even  artifice — artifice  such  as  distinguished  the  talk  of  Oscar 
Wilde.  However,  Mrs.  Harrod’s  novel  is  arresting,  apart  from  any 
question  of  dialogue,  and  offers  both  clever  characterisation  and  an 
unusual  story,  even  though  the  scene  be  laid  in  the  unhealthy  courts 
of  an  ultra-modern  section  of  Society. 
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By  J.  a.  T.  Lloyd 

The  Art  of  History.  By  J.  B,  Black.  (Methuen.  7s.  6d.  net.) 

It  has  been  the  object  of  this  author,  in  his  discriminating  and  fair- 
minded  essay,  to  examine  history  from  the  standpoint  of  Voltaire’s 
world-famed  manifesto  :  ll  faut  icrire  Vhistoire  en  philosophe.  The 
eighteenth  century  responded  faithfully  to  this  general  idea,  and  Mr. 
Black  has  selected,  as  typical  historians  of  their  period,  Voltaire  him¬ 
self,  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon.  Each  of  these  was  a  distinct 
product  of  his  age,  an  historian  for  whom  manner  was  almost  as 
important  as  matter.  Each  wrote  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  is 
versed  in  the  varied  knowledge  of  actual  life,  rather  than  from  that 
of  the  burrower  in  State  documents.  The  scientists  of  history  were 
afterwards  to  disdain  the  artists  who  transformed  themselves  into  his¬ 
torians,  but  the  eighteenth  century  undoubtedly  succeeded  in  bringing 
history  within  the  range  of  ordinarily  educated  people.  History  was 
not  only  appreciated  in  the  library,  it  became  fashionable  in  the  salon. 
The  Charles  XII  of  Voltaire,  in  particular,  became  the  rage  in  Paris. 
Of  the  Decline  and  Fall  Gibbon  writes  :  ‘  ‘  My  book  w’as  on  every 
table,  and  almost  every  toilet :  the  historian  was  crowned  by  the  taste 
and  fashion  of  the  day.”  Robertson  in  England  was  almost  equally 
successful  in  being  appreciated  by  men  of  the  world  as  distinct  from 
scholars.  “  Upon  my  soul,”  exclaimed  Garrick,  with  reference  to  the 
Scotland  of  Robertson,  “  I  was  never  more  entertained  in  my  life.  .  .  . 
I  finished  the  first  three  books  at  two  sittings.”  The  Empress  Catherine 
of  Russia  was  equally  delighted  with  the  Charles  V  of  the  same  author  : 
”  I  never  leave  off  reading  it,  especially  the  first  volume.”  Although 
Hume  was  not  lionised  in  his  own  country,  the  salons  of  Paris  almost 
embarrassed  him.  “  They  will  drive  me  out  of  France,”  was  his  own 
summing  up,  ”  a  coups  de  compliments  et  de  louanges." 

It  was  the  pride  of  all  these  historians,  in  their  different  manners,  to 
satisfy  the  taste  of  their  period  as  well  as  to  adjust  themselves  to  its 
mentality.  That  they  had  the  defects  of  their  qualities  Mr.  Black 
shows  in  edged  detail.  Even  Voltaire,  the  matter  of  whose  Charles  XII, 
at  least,  was  by  no  means  dwarfed  by  the  brilliance  of  its  manner, 
found  it  impossible  to  square  the  circle  both  in  the  Siecle  and  in  the 
Essai.  Of  the  latter  work  the  late  Lord  Morley  wrote  :  “We  see  the 
towering  car  drawn  slowly  along  a  devious  road  by  the  sweat  and  strain 
of  millions,  but  we  know  not  why  it  went  by  this  road  rather  than 
another.”  Mr.  Black,  for  his  part,  finds  it  difficult  to  discover  “any 
consistent  plan  ”  in  the  famous  Essai.  And  if  the  very  lucidity  of 
Voltaire  was,  so  to  speak,  to  engender  obscurity  in  the  end,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Hume,  in  the  History  of  England,  was  to  exhibit  a 
certain  poverty  for  which  no  external  brilliance  could  compensate. 
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The  Chronicle  of  Clemendy.  By  Arthur  Machen.  Seeker.  7s.  6d. 
net. 

Every  now  and  again  there  seems  to  emerge  an  author  determined  to 
challenge  the  supreme  laughter-makers  of  the  centuries.  This  one 
calls  out  for  sack  across  the  abyss  with  a  gesture  of  Falstaff.  That 
one  would  mvite  you  to  a  table  laid  for  Gargantua.  Yet  another  will 
woo  you  to  the  high  road  with  the  romantic  sagacity  of  Sancho  Panza. 
It  is  a  daring  undertaking,  for  the  full-blooded  Falstaff  rings  a  little 
shrill  down  the  ages ;  Gargantua  shrivels  at  the  tea-tables  of  Kensing¬ 
ton;  Sancho  becomes  merely  pawky  when  dragged  from  the  sanctuary 
of  his  elected  hero.  Still,  some  of  the  moderns,  by  a  marvellous  iour 
de  force,  have  given  flesh  and  blood  to  people  of  past  ages  whom  the 
great  majority  of  writers  are  more  than  content  to  accept  romantically. 
A  Belgian  author  of  the  last  century,  for  instance,  presented  the  very 
bodies  of  the  old  Nether  landers  and  their  Spanish  oppressors,  instead  of 
evoking  their  unwilling  ghosts.  Mr.  Arthur  Machen  must  have  been 
conscious  of  just  such  a  fine  enterprise  when  he  set  out  in  these  pages 
to  win  back  the  ample  merriment  of  a  comparatively  unwearied  world. 
The  very  best  of  the  laughter-makeiis  would  have  agreed  with  him  when 
he  states  the  Silurian  attitude  towards  our  mortal  life  :  “  namely,  that 
it  is  the  drollest,  merriest,  wildest,  and  most  fantastical  comedy;  a 
comedy  better  than  any  that  the  witty  clerk  Aristophanes  invented  for 
the  men  of  Athens,  and  rigged  out  with  the  rarest  jokes,  trickeries, 
brawls,  intrigues,  miz-mazes,  counterfeits,  gods-from-the-machine, 
choruses,  waggeries,  oil-flasks,  wine-skins,  masks,  and  music.” 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  these  Nine  'Joyous  Journeys,  in  which  we  read 
of  the  “  Amorous  Inventions  and  Facetious  Tales  of  Master  Gervase 
Perrot,  Gent.”  The  fantasy  appeared  in  1888,  and  the  Chronicle  was 
from  the  beginning  a  labour  of  love  :  “  I  expected  no  money,  I  looked 
for  no  paragraphs,  I  desired  no  introduction  to  influential  literary  circles ; 
it  was  the  work,  and  the  whole  work,  and  nothing  but  the  work,  that 
drove  me  on  through  black  fogs  of  despair  and  dismal  sloughs  of 
hopeless  difficulty ;  even  to  the  end,  written  as  the  August  sun  downed 
over  Wentwood,  down  in  Gwent.”  The  book  was,  and  is,  a  noble 
endeavour,  and  for  a  boy  in  the  early  twenties  a  veritable  achievement. 
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